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ADELAIDE 

AND 

THE  O  D  ORE. 


LETTER     I. 

From  the  Baron  d'Almane  to  the  Vifcount 
Umours, 


Feb.  2,  Three  o'Clock  in  the  Morning. 


B 


Y  the  time  you  receive  this  letter,  my  dear 
Vifcount,  I  (hall  be  twenty  leagues  from  Paris. 
I  am  fetting  ofF  immediately  with  my  wife  and  two 
children  for  four  years.  I  have  neither  been  able 
to  give  you  an  account  of  my  intentions,  nor  to 
bid  you  adieu,  and  fearing  the  remonftrances  and 
folicitations  of  your  friendfhip,  I  have  carefully 
concealed  from  you  my  intentions.  The  manner 
in  which  I  now  proceed,  after  long  and  deliberate 
refle(5lion,  is  only  the  refult  of  that  lively  texi-. 
dernefs,  which  you  well  know  I  feel  for  my  chil- 
Vol.  I.  A  2  dren. 
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dren.  It  is  from  them  I  expeft  the  happihefs  of 
iuy  future  life,  and  I  dedicate  myfelf  entirely  to 
their  education.  I  fhall  perhaps  appear  to  the 
world  to  make  a  great  and  painful  facrifice  :  I 
fh?ill  alfo  beaccufed  of  fmgularity  and  caprice,  and 
indeed  with  reafon.  1  cannot  in  this  letter  lay 
open  to  you  all  my  ideas.  They  are  too  nume- 
rous and  extenfive.    When  I  arrive  at  B ,  I 

Ihall  write  you  all  the  particulars,  which  you 
have  a  right  to  expedl  from  my  confidence  and 
friendlhip.  Be  afTured,  my  dear  Vifcount,  that 
I  fball  not  lofe  fight  of  the  delightful  projedi  we 
have  formed,  and  v/hich  ought  to  draw  ftill  clol'er 
the  bonds  which  unite  U3,  Removing  my  fon  in 
his  infancy  from  the  examples  of.  vice,  in  be* 
coming  his  governor  and  his  friend,  am  I  not 
working  for  you  as  well  as  for  myfelf  ?  Since 
it  is'  virtue  alone  can  render  him  worthy  the 
hnppinefs  you  defign  for  him.  Farewell,  dear 
Vifcount :  let  me  hear  from  you  ;  be  not  too  hafty 
in  judging  me,  and  above  all  do  not  condemn  me, 
before  you  know  all  the  riiotives  which  may  in- 
fluence my  conduft.  My  wife  is  writing  to  yours 
a  long  letter :  but  knowing  fo  well  the  Vifcoun-  ' 
tefsj  file  fears  her  vivacity,  and  entreats  you  to 
moderate  its  efFecf^s  as  niuch  as  poflible.  We  are 
only  in  fear  of  her  fird  letter,  as  we  are  fure  time 
and  rcfle<Slioii  v\'iU  not  fail  to  juftify  us. 


LET- 
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LETTER     II. 

Laroi-i^s  d  A/man ^  to  thi   l'ijCGiif:Uj'i 

d/  Limcurs. 

Fa>.  z. 


W 


E  arrived  at  B ,  my  dear  friend,  aM  in 

Ith.  M7  boy  2nid  girl,  at  fix  aivi  feven 
,  bore  their  jourtir"/  perfectly  wcH  ;  arri 
as  i«ey  flcpt  as  eafy  in  the  carriage,  as  in  their 
fccds,  are  infinitely  lefe  fatigued  than  1  was  inyfelf. 
Thw  country  is  charming,  though  I  am  not  yet 
acquainted  with  its  environs;  yet  the  deitghtful 
views  which  may  be  fecn  from  the  caftle,  are 
~7ient  to  give  me  an  idea  of  them.  Every 
'z  here  puts  on  a  plain  and  bumble  appearance  > 
i  itave  left  pomp  and  magnificence  behind  me  ai 
Paris,  \n  that  large  and  difagreeabk  houfe  we  lived, 
and  which  was  ahvzys  fo  diCpiez£ng  to  me.  I  at 
length  bad  myfelf  lodged  according  to  my  tafte 
and  my  wiihes.  My  little  AdelaiiU  too  is  charmed 
With  this  country,  and  our  habitation.  She  iays 
ftie  \*Yf^   m^ri-^uye   p»^tires  much    better   than 

**  the  S  jn  of  Langue- 

■  of  Paris."     As  1  con- 

:  r  iiisTid  IS  at  this  time  a  !itt!e  dif- 

,..-.--  .  . :..  ..'.e,  I  ihal!  referve  my  more  particular 

account',  and  defcriptlcns  for  the  happy  moment  of 

-       nciliation,     Whtn  you  have  read  my  heart,  I 

bel:e*/e,  far  from  condemning  me,  yow  will 

ove  every  ftep  I  have  taken.    Confider,  though 

may  he  permitted  to  quarrel  with  your  friend, 

%vne0  in  the  fpace  of  five  minute;  you  can  %&.  her 

A  3  pirdvn, 
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pardon,  you  have  no  longer  that  privilege  vfhett 
'Ihe  is  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  leagues. 
Befides,  what  crime  have  I  been  guilty  of  more 
than  concealing  a  fecret  from  you,  which  v/as  not 
my  own  to  divulge?  Monf.  d'Jlmane  pofitively 
forbid  my  trufting  you  with  it.  But  do  you  not 
remember  the  laft  time  we  fupped  together  ?  In 
truth,  you  might  have  guefled  from  my  me- 
lancholy, (rom  my  tendernefs,  what  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  acquaint  you  with  !  Adieu,  my  dear 
liiend  !  1  iTiali  expc(5l  your  anfwer  with  the  utmoft. 
impatience,  for  I  cannot  be  happy,  whilft  I  think 
you  are  difpieafed  with  me.  1  embrace  Hora, 
and  the  fweet  little  Conllantia  with  all  fny  heart; 
and  I  entreat  the  former  will  fometimcs  talk  to 
you  about  the  belt  fr'cnd  you  have  in  the  world. 


LETTER    IIL 

^he  Count efs  d'Ofiaiis,  to  the  Baronefs 
d'Jlmane. 

i  HE  day  of  your  departure,  my  dear  aunt, 
I  went  as  you  defired  to  Madame  d*Limours, 
In  the  morning  flie  was  denied  to  me;  but  in 
the  evening  {he  gave  me  admittance.  I  found 
her  a  little  angry,  but  more  grieved.  She  wept 
on  feeing  me,  and  then  gave  a  loofe  to  complaints 
againft  you  ;  and  treated  me  with  a  coolncfs,  the 
caufe  of  which  I  eafily  penetrated,  and  which 
was  nothing  more  than  an  impulfe  of  jealoufy, 
occafioned  by  the  idea  of  my  having  been  en- 
trufted  with  the  fecret,  you  bad  fo  carefully  con- 

€caifd 
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cealed  from  her.  I  could  have  faid  to  her, 
*'  How,  my  dear  Madam,  was  it  poflible  that  my 
"  aunt,  my  benefa<Slrefs,  my  mother,  that  fhe,  to 
"  whom  i  owe  my  education,  my  eftabUfhmcnt, 
**  almoft  my  exiftence,  could  have  any  reierves 
**  with  her  child,  or  could  fear  from  me,  either 
*'  the  objedions  or  the  oppofitions  {he  dreaded 
*'  from  you  ?"  But  I  happily  recalled  to  my 
mind  one  of  your  maxims,  which  forbids  our 
making  ufe  of  reafon  to  oppofe  ill  humour,  and 
I  remained  filent.  I  dined  yefterday  at  her  houfe, 
and  found  her  nearly  in  the  fame  temper.  She 
had  many  people  with  her ;  and  I  perceived  feve- 
ral  of  her  vifuors  endeavoured  to  irritate  her 
againft  you,  my  dear  aunt,  by  repeating  with  ill 
nature,  how  '*  incredible  and  inconceivable  it 
**  was,  that  you  (hould  not  have  imparted  your 
**  fecret  to  her :"  this  has  given  fuch  a  wound 
to  her  felf-love,  that  at  this  moment  you  muft  not 
expedl  your  letters  will  have  that  efFe6l  on  her 
which  you  hope  for.  But  her  heart  is  fo  good, 
fhe  loves  you  fo  tenderly,  and  has  fo  much 
franknefs  and  vivacity,  in  her  difpofition,  that  it  is 
impolTible  {he  fiiould  long  retain  thefe  difagree- 
able  impreffions. 

Mon:".  d'OjfaHs  does  not  go  to  his  regiment 
till  the  Tirft  of  June  :  and  I  fhall  fet  out  the 
fame  day  for  Languedoc.  Hov/  happy,  my  dear 
aunt,  {I1.2II  I  be  to  find  myfelf  in  your  arms,  ?.fter 
an  abfence  of  upwards  of  four  monihs  !  To  fee 
my  uncle  again;  the  amiable  Theodore,  and  the 
charming  little  Jde/aide  !  And,  ah,  how  cruel 
will  it  be  to  be  feparated  again  from  thefe  ob- 
jed^s  fo  dear  to  my  heart  !  Adieu,  my  dear  aunt ; 
do  not  forget  your  eldefl,  your  adopted  child, 
A  4  v/ho 
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who  every  moment  of  her  life  thinks  of  you,  2pA 
loves  you  as  much  as  fhe  admires  and.  refpecb 
you. 

My  little  twins  are  perfectly  well  ;  they  begiil 
to  pronounce  fome  words  both  of  French  and 
Engiifh  :  and  they  already  afford  me  the  greatc-ft 
pleafure  I  am  able  to  enjoy  in  your  abfence. 


LETTER     IV. 

Vijcountejs  d'Lhnours,   to  the  Baronejs 
d'Jlmane, 


^  OU  fay  one  muffc  not  find  fault  with  a 
friend,  when  Ihe  is  two  hundred  leagwes  off. 
But  is  it  alio  neceffary  one  muff  pardon  her,  if 
■fhe  fails  in  all  the  duties  of  frjendfliip?  If  you 
know  any  maxim  which  enforces  this  do(il;iine, 
you  will  do  well  to  quote  it,  for  that  alone  can 
lupport  your  argument.  You  fay  I  pout,  and  am 
in  the  fullens,  but  it  is  no  fuch  thing.  I  do 
not  pout,  but  I  am  wounded  and  vexed  to  the 
\ery  bottom  of  my  foul  !  You  have  no  nearer 
relation,  not  even  Madame  d'O/iolis^  fince  I  am 
your  firfl:  coufin,  and  Ihe  is  only  your  niece  in 
the  thoufandth  degree.  You  had  not  a  more  ten- 
der friend,  nor  one  who  had  known  you  longer ; 
and  yet  in  the  only  occafion  of  your  life,  when 
yoxi  could  have  given  me  the  flrongeff  proof 
of  your  confidence,  you  treat  me  as  a  ffranger  I 
iurcly  this  is  enough  to  make  me  angry  !  //  zvas 
iioi  entirely  your  own  fecret^  it  was  another  s !  \ou 
go  avt'ay  lor  four  years  !   My  God,  what  a  Have 

you 
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you  are  become  !  "  Monf.  (T /llmane  prevented 
*'  you  from  telling  it,"  in  other  words  "  he  forbid 
"  vou.'  You  are  to  be  fure  a  mofi:  fubmiiUve 
wife,  and  he  is  an  imperious  tyrant.  Now  indeed 
I  can  hear  A4onf.  d' Limouri'  lecrets  without  even 
being  tempted  to  difclofe  them  to  you.  But 
whilll  I  was  perfuaded  you  loved  me,  I  fhould 
have  betrayed  all  the  hufbands  in  the  w^orld  for 
you:  you  have  convinced  me  I  was  wrong,  and 
I  will  corredt  myfelf.  You  pretend  to  fay  1  might 
have  divined  what  you  dared  not  to  tell  me, 
bccaufe  you  was  "  melancholy"  at  fupper  5  now 
as  1  never  fiiw  you  remarkably  gay,  and  as  your 
avocations  often  made  you  ferious,  I  confefs  1  was 
not  ftruck  with  this  pretended  fadnefs,  Befides, 
as  it  was  only  the  eve  of  your  departure  5  fuppo- 
fing  I  had  difcovered  this  proje6l,  which  had  been 
for  two  years  determined  on,  I  fhould  not  have 
been  more  fatisfied  with  you.  I  know  you  fet 
little  value  on  the  opinion  of  the  world,  v/hen 
your  honour  is  not  concerned  ;  and  it  is  happy 
for  you  that  it  is  fo  in  this  particular  inftance, 
for  at  prefent  you  are  univerfally  blamed.  It 
is  thought  Ilrange  you  (bonld  go  and  educate 
your  children  in  the  fartheft  part  of  Langue- 
C^c^  when  you  had  a  delightful  cftate  only  fix 
leagues  from  Paris,  where  you  might  have  lived 
retired  without  abandoning  your  friends,  and 
without  being  deprived  of  the  affillance  of  thofe 
mafters  you  will  ftand  in  need  of,  where  you  are  : 
feme  people  fay  you  have  fixed  on  this  plan 
from  motives  of  vanity,  that  you  may  appear  to 
make  a  greater  facrifice :  others,  and  the  greater 
part,  fay  that  you  a^e  ruined  ;  and  that  the  dif- 
rangement  of  your  aftairs  is  .the  fole  caufe  of  your 
i     .  A  5  quit' 
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quitting  Paris.  There  are  many  other  conjer- 
tures  formed,  but  they  are  fo  abfurd  they  are  ru)t 
worth  relating.  What  reply  can  I  jnake  to  all 
thefe  opinions  ?  Only  that  the  Sun  is  brighter  in 
Languedoc  than  it  ti  in  Paris,  or  its  environs.  This 
is  the  only  reafon  you  have  as  yet  given  me ; 
doubtlefs,  you  have  many  others,  therefore  I 
intreat  you  will  acquaint  me  with  them.  It  wiii 
be  cruel  for  me  to  be  always  filent,  when  I  hear 
you  accufed   of  caprice   and    incdnfiftency.      A- 

dieu  ! It  is  not  an  adieu  for  a  few  hours, 

it  is  for  four  years,  perhaps  for  ever  !  What  a 
pleafant  thought  this  is.  How  does  one  melan- 
choly idea  foften  the  heart  ?  My  eyes  are  filled 
with  tears  !  I  am  now  fcarcely  angry  with  you,  but 
I  am  affliifled,  I  am  melancholy  to  the  greateft 
degree  !  Write  to  me,  write  to  me  immediate- 
ly, and  be  very  particular  in  your  accounts. 
You  fee  what  malice  I  have  been  capable  of,  and 
at  the  fame  time  how  weak  I  am  !  After  this 
acknowledgment,  I  may  ftill  confefs  I  fhall  ever 
love  you,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  live 
without  telling  you  fo,  and  without  knowing  that 
you  are  perfectly  convinced  of  it. 


LETTER    V. 

Baronefs  d'Almane    to  the    Vijcountefs 
d'Limonrs. 


H^ 


OW    much  do    I  owe    to  that    "  melan- 

*'  choly  idea,"  which  prefented  me  four  fuch  ten-; 
der  and  fweet  lines !  Although  you  have  at  pre- 
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Tent  forgiven   me,    with  fo   much    kindnefs    and 
geacrofity,  I  am  ftill  apprehenfive  we   may  have 
more  difputes  ',  but,  however,  attend   to  all  that 
may    fcrve   to  juftity  me.     1  never  was  fond  of 
the   buftle  and  amuiements  of  the  gay  world,  and 
you  know  with  what  ardour  and  anxiety   1  wifh- 
ed  for  children,  and  how  much  of  my  lime  has 
been   employed  during  my  whole   life,  in  what- 
ever  concerned    their    education.       Married     at 
feventeen  years  of  age,  and  not   being  a  mother 
till  I  was  twenty-one,  i  was  apprehenfive  I  fhou'd 
never  enjoy   that  happinefs    for  which   I   had    fo 
ardently  wifhed,    and  to   make   myfclf   as  much 
amends  as  I  poffibly  could  for  this  difappointment, 
I  adopted  Madame  i'Q/?^//V  ;  (he  was  at  that  time 
ten  years   old,  and  was  of  an  excellent  difpofi- 
tion.     I  educated  her  with  all  the  care  of  which 
I  v/as  then   capable ;  and  every  body  was  pleafed 
with  the  method  I  had  purfued.     My  fcholar  at 
fifteen,    was  the   moft  diftinguifhed    young  per- 
fon  of  her  age,  for  her  talents,  knowledge,  and 
difpofition.    1  alone  was  fenfible  by  the  experience 
I  had  acquired,  that  I  could  do  much   better  in 
future.      J.    y.  Roujpau    fays,    "  Moft    people 
*'  chufe  Governors  for  their  children  who  have 
"  been  accuftomed    to    that    employment.     But 
*'  this  is  too  much  to  expecl ;  the  fame  man  can 
*'  never  compleat  more  than    the   education    of 
"  one."     Experience    has     proved   to    me    that 
Roiiffeau  oppofes   an  opinion   well  founded  :    the 
deepeft  ftudy  of   the  human    heart,  with    every 
talent  united,  which  is   fo  elTentially  neceffary  in 
a  Tutor,  will  avail    nothing,    without  that  ex- 
perience  which  alone  can  be    acquired  by  long 
prai^ice.    It  was  with  great  concern  I  made  this 
A  6  dif- 
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difcovery,  yet  it  increafed  the  extreme  defne  I 
always  had  for  children  ;  certain,  that  the  greartfl 
pleafure  of  my  life  would  be  to  dedicate  my 
time  to  their  improvement.  1  cannot  exprels 
what  I  felt  at  being  difappointed  of  fuch  hap- 
pinefs.  Heaven  at  length  heard  my  prayer:  the 
Vnth  oi  Theo^ore^  and  that  of  Jdelaide  a  twelve- 
month after,  made  me  the  happieft  creature  in 
the  world.  I  had  already  finifhed  feme  Works 
on  Education.  I  laboured  at  it  again  with  fuch 
earneflnefs,  that  it  afFefted  my  healtli ;  I  then 
found  I  could  not  follow  my  plan  in  the  extent 
I  wifhed,  without  breaking  thofe  bonds  of  focie- 
ty  to  which  cuftom  fubje6is  us  :  in  (liort,  I  faw 
it  was  necelTary  cither  to  quit  the  world,  or  to 
renounce  for  ever  the  projecSl  I  had  formed,  and 
which  was  fo  dear  to  my  heart.  Monf.  d"/!!- 
mane  was  entirely  of  my  opinion,  and  he  de- 
clared himfelfdetermined  to  leave  Paris,  as  foon  as 
Theodore  had  reached  his  feventh  year.  The  diffi- 
culty was,  what  retreat  to  fix  upon  ?  We  were 
defirous  of  infpi.nng  our  children  with  a  tafte  for 
humble  pleafures,  and  of  removing  them  far  from 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  metropolis. 
Gould  we  therefore  have  been  contented  to  go 
to  a  villa  we  had  at  only  fix  leagues  from  Paris  ? 
Would  it  have  been  poffiblc  to  prevent  our  ac- 
quaintance from  following  us  thither?  Would  not 
Adelaide  and  Theodore  have  heard  every  day  of 
Operas,  Comedies,  5cc.  And  how  could  we  have 
prevented  their  regretting  thefe  amufements,  which 
they  would  have  heard  mentioned  with  fo  much 
pleafure  ?  The  refult  of  thefe  reflections,  and 
many  others,  determined  our  preference  of  an 
eftate  of  Monf.  d^Ahnanes^  in  the  province  of  Lan- 

guedocj 
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guedoc  ;  where  we  fhould  meet  with  freedom  and 
retirement.  P'rom  that  moment  Mi»nf.  d' Ahnane 
began  to  arrange  every  thing  at  the  caf^le  for  our 
reception.  Ifyouwifhto  know  in  what  manner 
we  have  furnifhed  our  apartments,  I  will  give  you 
an  exact  defcription  of, it  in  my  next  letter.  And 
now,  my  dear  friend,  I  muft  intreat  you  io:  one 
moment  to  put  yourfelf  in  my  phice  ;  do  not . 
judge  me  by  yourfelf,  formed  as  you  are  for 
fcciety,.and  to  give  and  receive  pleafure  in  the 
high  ftile  of  life  which  )Ou  have  been  ufed  to  ^  but 
reprefent  me  in  the  way  you  have  always  found 
me,  fondofftudy  and  attention  to  my  domeftic 
duties,  unable  to  bear  refiraint,  v/here  no  ra- 
tional aim  was  in  view  ;  and  indifferent  to  the 
laft  degree  to  thofe  trifling  matters,  which  em- 
ploy fo  many  people  in  the  world;  T  find  myfelf 
interefted  in  things  only  which  are  ufeful ;  not 
conceiving  it  pofiible  to  have  any  cefire  to  pleafe 
thofe  we  do  not  love,  and  detefting  grand  en- 
tertainments, drefs,  and  cards  ;  in  fhort,  ex- 
pecting and  looking  for  happinefs  only  in  my 
children,  have  I  not  followed  the  courfe  moft  fuit- 
able  to  my  difpofition  ?  And  can  you  after  this 
accufe  me  of  *' caprice?"  It  is  very  true,  ss 
you  obferve,  my  children  can  have  no  mafters  in 
Languedoc  ;  but  Monf.  d" Almane  and  I  fhall  be 
able  to  fupplv  their  places,  at  lead  during  their 
infancy.  Belides,  I  have  with  me  two  perfons 
well  qualified  to  inftrudl  children,  who  will  re- 
main here  till  their  education  is  compleated. 
When  four  years  are  elapfed,  I  mean  to  fpend 
all  my  winters  at  Paris,  and  then  I  {hall  procure 
all  the  mafters  we  (hall  think  neceflary  to  finifli 
their   improvements,      Now   confefs,    my    dear 
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friend;  had  I  communicated  this  fcheme  to  you 
two  years  ago,  would  you  hiiv^i  thouglit  yourle'f 
much   obliged  to  me  ?  No  perfons  love    to  have 
lecrets  entruited  to  them,  but  when  you  commu- 
nicate them  by  way  of  afking  advice.     Our   re- 
folution  was  not  to  be  {hakeh  ;  fo  that  in  trurting 
the  fecret  to  you,  we  ftiould  have   only  expofed 
ourfelves  to  oppofitions  and   to  arguments  which 
could   only  have  vexed  both  parties,  and  perhaps 
have  produced  a  mutual  coolnefs.     Here,  my  dear 
friend,  is  a  part  of  my  juftification.     When  you 
know    the   plan  of  education   we  have   formed, 
you  will   be   more  convinced  how  indifpenfably 
neceflary  it   was  for  us  to  leave  Paris.     Let  the 
v/orld  cenfure   me  as  it  pleafes,  the  teftimony  of 
my  own   confcience  will   eafily  confole   me    for 
their  injuftice,  provided  I  can  but  attain  the  ap- 
probation of  my  friend.     Thofe  who  make  a   Sa- 
crifice of  their  pleafures  to  their  duty,  may  be 
fure  the  publick  will  turn  to  ridicule  actions  which 
are  influenced  by  fuch  laudable  motives ;  and  will 
find  out  imaginary  caufes  to  take   away  all  their 
merit.      This  unjuft  way  of  judging   is   not  al- 
ways the  effe6t   of    envy,    but    frequently    takes 
place  without  any  ill  intention  ;  for  in  tffe£i  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  unable  well  to  believe 
motives  of  which   they  themfelves  do  not  fee  the 
propriety,    in    which    cafe    their    incredulity    is 
more  flattering  than  their  approbation.     In  fhbrt, 
my  dear  friend,  if  you  approve  my  conducl,  and 
will  always  love  me,  I  Ihall  be  faiisfied,  and  per- 
fe«ftly  happy, 

LET- 
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LETTER     VI. 

Vifcoiinfefs  d'Limours  to  the  Baronefs, 


O 


U  R  difputes  always  end  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. I  find  you  in  the  right,  and  I  amob)ic;ed  to 
confefs  my  faults  ;  and  1  perceive  this  will  ever  be 
the  cafe  between  us.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  you 
are  ftill  right,  when  the  motive?  of  yourcondudl 
are  explained,  however  I  may  find  fa iJt  with  you 
on  the  firft  appearance,'  in  which  I  conftantly  fee 
irregularity.  Your  plans  always  facceeid  well  in 
the  end.  This  is  at  prefent  as  much  as  I  can 
allow  you.  But  I  cannot  anfwer  for  its  being  my 
laft  word  upon  this  fubjedt.  You  have  adled  in 
every  refpect  according  to  your  difpofition  and  fen- 
timents.  And  thougr.  your  fcheme  fhould  not 
fucceed  fo  well  as  I  fuppofe,  you  are  fetting  an 
example,  which  in  thefe  days  muft  have  great 
merit ;  therefore  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  difap- 
prove  your  condufl:  any  longer.  Nothing  can  be 
more  like  than  the  picture  you  draw  of  yourfelf. 
At  each  word  I  read,  I  cried  our,  "  how  true  that 
*'  is  !"  And  I  then  faid  to  niyfelf,  but  how  can 
I  love  a  perfon  fo  tenderly,  who  bears  fo  little  re- 
femblance  to  myfelf !  You,  who  have  fo  much 
knowledge,  muft  explain  this  to  me.  FriendQiip 
has  its  caprices  as  well  as  love.  All  you  have 
told  me  concerning  the  education  of  Madame 
aOjialis,  has  ftruck  me  in  the  moft  lively  man- 
ner. I  fincerely  think,  there  can  be  no  mother 
who  would  not  be  proud  of  fuch  a  daughter ;  yet 
from  your  fenuments  I  apprehend,  if  Addaidg  has 

as 
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as  gootl  a  difpofuion,  ihe  will  infinitely  furpaf? 
her.  This,  however,  is  a  melancholy  coiiiidt- 
ration  for  eldeft  daughters,  fince  it  is  the  youngeit 
only  who  can  be  compleatly  educated.  How  then 
is  this  inconvenience  to  be  remedied  ?  There 
muit  be  fome  method,  and  you  ought  to  employ 
yourfelf  in  finding  it  out.  Think  about  it,  I  in- 
treat  you.  I  am  this  day  thirty-one  years  old. 
I  have  a  daughter  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Jt  is  time 
I  fnould  renounce  fome  of  the  follies  of  the  world, 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  ;  and,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  even  now  too  late  for  me  to  repair 
the  faults  1  have  committed  in  Flora  s  education. 
Her  fiftcr,  you  know,  is  only  five  years  old.  In- 
form me  of  the  plan  you  have  laid  out  for  A^h'laide^ 
and  I  will  purfue  it  with  as  much  fteadinefs  as  I 
poiTibly  can  in  my  fituation.  I  have  the  greateft 
defire  to  render  her  worthy  of  being  one  day  your 
daughter-in-law.  Inftruul  me,  guide  me,  my  dear 
friend  !  How  delightful  will  it  be  for  me  to  be 
indebted  to  you  for  new  virtues,  and  confequcntly 
for  new  fources  of  happinefs  !  You  have  known 
me  very  gay  and  diflipated  j  but  indeed  my  faults 
are  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  ne^rlecled  educa- 
tion  1  received,  than  to  my  natural  difpofition. 
When  I  firft  entered  into  the  world,  having  jull 
left  the  convent,  one  fmgle  idea  had  pofl'effion  of 
my  mind,  which  was  that  of  making  myfelf 
amends  for  a  long  and  painful  flavery,  by  entering 
into  all  the  pleafures  and  amufements  of  life.  All 
the  inllruffions  I  received  at  that  time  was  how  to 
drefs  my(eif  to  advantage,  and  to  dance  well.  I 
never  miffed  an  affembly ;  and  the  confequence 
was,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  I  had 
an  inflammation  in  my  lungs,  which  I  thought 

would 
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would  have  been  fatal,  and  I  was  in  debt  to  my 
inantua  maker,  fifteen  thoufand  livres  !  You  fee 
how  tractable  I  was,  and  how  ftriilly  I  followed 
the  advice  you  gave  me.  Ncvertheleis,  I  can  af- 
fure  you  with  the  greateft  truth,  that  diflipatioa 
never  charmed  me  but  in  idea,  and  I  always  re- 
turned from  thofe  noify  and  rtimukuous  fcenes, 
with  a  wearincfs  and  difgull,  which  ought  to  have 
convinced  me,  that  they  were  not  defigned  for 
me,  at  Icaft  not  in  the  degree  I  had  imagined.  Yet 
1  fuffercd  myfelf  to  be  led  to  them  again  by  cuftoih 
and  complaifance.  And  thus  it  is  I  have  paff'ed 
my  life ;  giving  myfelf  up  to  the  pleafurcs  of  the 
world  without  loving  them,  and  committing  rallies 
which  my  reflection  condemned.  And  what  is 
the  confequence  of  ail  this  ?  1  enjoy  I'lOt  one  agree- 
able recolledlion  ;  my  health  is  impaired ;  and  now, 
when  it  is  too  late,  I  regret  the  time  pad.  My 
vivacity  is  much  talked  of.  I  myfelf  do  not  think 
it  is  natural  to  me  J  though  I  am  praifbd  for  the 
appearance  of  it,  you,  who  feem  fo  ferious  in  vour 
manner,  are  in  reality  much  more  chearful  than 
I  atn-  I  never  faw  you  entertain  "  gloomy  ideas," 
you  know  not  what  they  mean.  But  as  to  myfelf, 
1  am  fometimes  feized  on  a  fudden  v.'ith  the  moil: 
melancholy  thoughts,  and  they  preient  themielvcs 
to  my  imagination  at  the  moft  urfeafonable  times, 
and  even  when  I  have  been  in  the  gaycii  humour. 
For  inflance,  I  find  myfelf  at  this  moment  fo 
fad  and  fo  peevifli,  that  I  will  not  lengthen  iDy 
letter.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  tti\6  me  tive  dc- 
fcription  of  your  calUe,  and -all  the  other  acccunis 
you  have  promifed  me.  I  received  a  letter  yefter- 
day  from  my  brother;  he  appears  charmed  v/ith 
bis  young  Prince,   and  every  day  congratulate* 

him- 
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hiinfelf  on  having  undertaken  his  education. 
Inhere  is  certainly  much  honour  to  be  acquired, 
in  well  educating  a  Prince  born  to  fovereignty. 
But  it  will  coft  my  brother  dear  ;  for  is  it  not  a 
cruel  facrifice  to  be  banifhed  from  one's,  own 
country  for  twelve  years  ?  He  defires  me  to  tell 
you,  that  the  plan  you  have  formed  adds  ftill  more 
to  the  high  efteem  and  attachment  with  which  you 
have  always  infpircd  him,  and  that  he  will  himfelf 
write  to  the  Baron,  to  exprefs  to  him  the  admira- 
tion he  has  conceived  for  you  both.  You  moft 
certainly  fet  excellent  examples,  but  fuch  are  not 
always  the  moft  ufeful ;  for  if  it  be  difficult  to 
avoid  praifmg  you,  it  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  imi- 
ratc  you. 
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The  Barom/s  to  the  Vifcountejs* 


OU  a(k  me  fo  many  qucftions,  it  is  -im- 
pofTible  one  letter  fliould  contain  all  you  defire  to 
knov/.  But  ftnce  you  are  fond  of  particulars,  be 
allured  I  fliall  not  be  fparing  of  them,  as  nothing 
can  give  me  more  pleafure  than  to  inform  you  of 
my  employments,  and  to  receive  an  account  of 
whatever  interefts  you.  Is  it  then  fo  neccffary  for 
'is  to  fee  each  other,  in  order  to  give  and  receive 
proofs  of  our  mutual  regard  ?  Fricndfliip,  that  pure 
and  difmterefted  fentiment,  is  nouriftied  and 
ftrengthened  by  abfcnce.  Abfence  alfo  ferves  to 
prove  to  us  the  conftancy  and  fmcerity  of  the 
attachment,     The   pleafure  of  writing  to  each 

other. 
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Oihcr,  the  delightful  intercourfe  between  two 
hearts  united  by  efteem  and  confidence  is  perhaps 
one  of  our  greateft  delights ;  and  in  this  cafe  there 
docs  not  exill  that  cold  conformity  of  fentiment 
which  you  meet  with  amongft  perfons  who  are 
drawn  together  by  mere  chance,  without  any  other 
ties :  for  you  are  never  enflaved  but  by  choice  and 
inclination.  This  intimate  correfpondenct  of 
thoughts  is  an  enjoyment  as  new  as  it  is  inte- 
refting.  Befides,  one  finds  in  abfeixe  many  other 
advahtages.  All  defeats  in  the  temper  and  difpo- 
fition  difappear;  you  only  fee  Jn  your  friend's 
letter,  her  tendernefs,  her  underftanding,  and  her 
amiable  qualities.  No  difputes  can  arifc,  no  op- 
pofition  can  occafion  a  coolnefs !  but  it  is  not  an 
account  of  my  fentiments  you  afk  for,  it  is  my 
plan  of  education.  It  will  not  be  in  one  letter, 
iior  in  a  correfpondence  of  three  months,  that  I 
can  explain  it  to  you  in  its  utmoft  extent ;  for  it 
is  only  by  giving  you  exr.mpleg,  that  it  will  be 
polfsble  for  mc  to  communicate  to  you  my  ideas, 
and  nothing  but  the  hiftory  of  Adelaide^  can  fuffi- 
ciently  inform  you  of  my  fyflem  and  opinions. 
You  muft  therefore  confider,  my  dear  friend, 
whether  you  will  have  courage  to  fupport  the 
fatigue  of  thofe  minute  recitals-,  vvhich  will  only 
defcribe  to  you  the  aiflions  of  a  child  of  fix  years 
of  age  J  her  employments,  faults,  ^and'  improve- 
ments, the  queftions  fne  puts  to  us,  and  our  an- 
fwers.  I  fhould  firft  acquaint  you  with  the  per- 
fons we  brought  here  to  affifl  us,  and  I  begin  with 
Mifs  Bridget^  with  whom  yon  are  already  ac- 
quainted, and  on  whofe  account  you,  and  many 
others,  ridiculed  my  idea  of  fending  to  England 
for  a  perfon  to  teach  Adelaide  the  language  of  that 

country^ 
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country,  when  (he  was  only  fix  months  old.  T 
have  not  forgot  your  raillery  upon  that  fubject, 
and  the  ilupidity  you  attributed  to  my  plan  ot 
giving  a  governels  to  a  baby  in  fwaddling  clothes. 
And  though  I  told  you  that  manner  of  teaching 
children  the  living  languages,  was  univerfallv  efta- 
bliflied  all  over  Europe,  except  in  France,  nothing 
could  ftop  :i"ie  unmerciful  career  of  your  wit.  It 
is  very  true  I  ought  not  to  reproach  you  with  it, 
as  you  have  certainly  made  ample  amends  by  the 
furprize  and  admiration  you  exprejl'ed  at  the  hrit 
Englifh  words  fpoken  by  Theodore  and  Adelaide^ 
who  at  this  time,,  to  your  great  ailoniflimenr, 
Vpeak  Englifli  as  well  as  they  fpcak;  French.  A'litV 
Bridget  will  remain  with  us  till  their  education  is 
pcrfe(fled ;  and  though  you  could  not  bear  to  fee  her 
with  her  long  waift,  and  her  ftiff  fiays,  to  which 
flie  has  ufed  herfelf  thefe  five  and  forty  years,  yet 
fhe  will  be  very  ufeful  to  me,  for  fhe  has  great 
good  fenfe,  an  even  temper,  and  a  perfedl  know- 
ledge of  Englifh  literature.  A  voung  man  named 
d'  Ainville,  fome  of  whofe  little  drawings  I  believe 
vou  have  feen,  is  alfo  with  us ;  he  is  by  birth  a:i 
Italian,  paints  delightfully,  and  you  would  find 
him  more  agreeable  than  Mifs  Bridget,  for  he  has 
cheerfulnefs,  wit,  and  genius.  V/ith  regard  to 
our  fervants,  (as  the  number  we  had  at  Paris 
would  be  very  troublefomjC  here)  we  have  onlv 
retained  thofe  on  whom  v/e  could  depend.  You 
are  quite  right  in  fuppoilng  Mademoifelle  Bhndin 
v/ould  follow  me,  but  LucUe  was  too  proud  to 
think  of  it;  therefore  I  have  taken  in  her  place  a 
young  woman  who  underftands  embroidery,  and 
all  other  works  of  ingenuity ;  for  I  would  have 
Adelaide  inftruckd  in  all  thefe  feminine  amufements, 

and 
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and  not  defpife  them  becaufe  fhe  has  been  taught 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  At  Paris  you  know 
Mifs  Bridget  ufed  to  dine  in  her  own  chamber  ; 
but  as  we  live  here  quite  in  a  family  way,  {he 
and  d' //inville  both  eat  with  us  :  anu  as  you  know 
her  pride,  you  may  eafily  guefs  how  much  on  this 
account  ihe  prefers  Languedqc  to  Paris.  She  is 
alfo  continually  praihng  the  pleaiures  of  a  country 
life,  and  the  happinefs  which  is  to  be  found  in 
folitude.  And  now,  my  dear  friend.,  that  1  have, 
given  you  an  account  of  our  houfehold,  I  will 
proceed  to  inform  you  of  my  daily  employment. 
I  rife  at  feven  o'clock  ;  from  that  hour  till  nine, 
my  time  is  taken  up  with  my  toilet,  breakfafb,  and 
Other  family  affairs.  I  go  then  to  chapel,  and  if 
there  is  time  afterwards,  walk  till  eleven.  I  then 
take  Adelaide  into  my  apartment,  where  I  make 
her  read  to  me,  and  repeat  fome  little  ilories  made 
on  purpofe  for  her  to  get  by  heart.  And  we  talk 
together  till  twelve,  when  we  all  alTemble  to  din- 
ner. As  foon  as  dinner  is  over,  we  either  walk  in 
the  garden  for  an  hour,  or  amufe  ourfeives  in  the 
faloon,  with  maps,  drawings,  or  converfation.  At 
two,  we  return  to  our  refpeftive  apartments,  Ade- 
laide always  with  me,  v.'hom  flie  never  quits  but 
to  take  a  walk  for  exercife.  I  write  till  four, 
without  interruption,  whilft  Adelaide  zm\i('^5  herfelf 
with  running  and  playing  about  the  room.  At 
five,  d'Ainvi/le  brings  Theodore  to  take  a  lefTon  of 
drawing  with  his  filler  for  an  hour,  during  which 
I  continue  my  writing.  When  they  have  finifh- 
ed,  they  bring  me  what  they  have  done,  which  I 
blame  or  approve  according  to  its  merit.  Theo- 
dore then  returns  to  his  father,  and  I  again  employ 
myfelf  with  Adelaide,  either  teaching  her  arith- 
metic 
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metic  with  counters,  or  talking  on  different  fub- 
^e6^s  till  feven  o'clock.  I  afterwards  play  on  the 
"harp  or  harpfichord  till  half  paft  eight,  when  we 
go  to  fupper.  At  nine  the  children  go  to  bed, 
and  we  ftay  and  converfe  about  them  for  an  hour 
longer-  I  then  go  to  my  chamber,  and  read  for 
another  hour,^  when  I  retire  to  my  bed,  perfectly 
fatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been 
employed,  and  can  fay  to  myfelf,  here  is  a  day 
gone,  but  it  is  not  loft.  I  go  to  fleep  thinking  of 
my  children.  I  fee  them  in  my  dreams,  and  I 
awake  again  with  the  defire  of  continuing  thefe 
pleafmg  cares.  In  my  next  I  will  give  you  the 
reft  of  the  particulars  you  have  defired,  but  it  is 
time  to  end  this  letter.  I  will  now  talk  to  you 
about  your  daughters.  Are  you  better  fatisfied  with 
Flora  f'  Is  myfweet  little  Conjlantla  as  gentle,  and 
as  fenfible  asever?  Ah  !  improve  that  amiable  dif- 
pofition  of  hers,  you  have  underftanding  enough, 
and  you  love  her  with  fufficient  tendernefs,  to 
make  it  very  eafy  to  you  to  educate  her  as  per- 
ieSiXy  as  I  wifti.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  make  no 
doubt  it  is,  that  you  have  refolved  to  ftay  more  at 
home,  to  go  feldomer  to  public  places,  to  give  up 
balls  and  operas,  and  to  keep  early  hours,  you 
will  be  one  of  the  beft,  as  well  as  the  tendereft  of 
jcnother  s ! 


LET- 
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LETTER    VIIL 

Anjwer  from  the  Vijcountejs, 


T  is  very  eafy  for  you  to  fay,  go  no  more  \o 
public  places,  renounce  balls,  operas,  &c.  But 
what  am  I  to  put  in  their  places  ?  I  no  longer  de- 
light in  them,  yet  how  otLerwife  can  I  fill  up  my 
time?  Flora  is  fourteen  ;  fhe  knows  nothing,  has 
no  tafte  for  any  accomplifhment  but  dancmg,  and 
this  misfortune  is  not  without  remedy.  Her  fifter 
is  only  four  years  old,  confequently  fhe  cannot 
take  up  the  whole  day.  One  is  too  old  for  my 
cares  to  be  of  any  ufe,  the  other  too  young  to 
want  them  at  prefent.  What  then  muft  I  do  with 
all  the  time  you  would  give  me  ?  I  fee  your  indig- 
nation at  this  diftance.  I  hear  you  fay,  "  Why 
**  not  read  and  refle<3;,  and  wait  till  you  can  a£l  ?" 
All  this  is  mighty  well,  but  reading  hurts  my  eyes, 
and  reflection  is  death  to  me.  Befides,  you  have 
read  and  refle6led  enough  for  us  both.  1  ftill  en- 
tirely rely  on  your  advice  ;  you  {hall  dictate  what  I 
muft  fay  and  do,  I  fhall  punctually  execute  it. 
Only  do  not  require  ftudy  or  meditation  of  me, 
I  am  incapable  of  it.  But  I  promife  you  to  keep 
the  fecret,  and  to  be  very  tradable.  To  be  fe- 
rious ;  I  cannot  take  a  better  method ;  I  diftruft 
my  own  underftanding,  and  depend  on  yours.  It 
is  better  to  take  a  perfcn  for  our  guide,  whofe 
fenfe  we  are  convinced  of,  than  to  employ  our 
own,  when  we  are  in  doubt  that  we  fhall  not  be 
able  to  fucceed. 

I  wait  with  impatience  for  the  reft  of  the  parti- 
culars you  have  promifed  me,  certain  they  will 
I  be 
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be  interefting,  and  that  I  fliall  be  able  to  draw 
from  them  the  moft  ufefal  and  inftruftive  leflons. 
I  have  been  too  little  accuftgrned  to  ftudy  to  make 
it  poffible  for  you  to  fix  my  attention  to  precepts 
and  maxims.  I  muft  have  pictures  and  examples 
oFreal  life.  However,  I  defire  you  will  give  me  a 
general  idea  of  the  principles  in  which  you  mean 
to  inftru6l  youi-  girl.  Teach  me  the  ufeful  qua- 
lities that  fhould  be  cultivated,  and  the  errors  which 
appear  to  you  the  moft  dangerous.  And  laftly, 
the  manner  of  inftruftion  which  you  think,  moft 
proper.  It  is  ftrange  that  I  fhould  not  be  per- 
fedtly  acquainted  with  all  your  fentiments  on  this 
fubjeft.  You  are  wholly  employed  with  your 
children,  yet  you  never  talk  of  them.  I  fhould  be 
very  glad  to  find,  even  in  your  letters,  the  accounts 
which  I  might  have  obtained  from  your  cofiverfa- 
tion,  as  their  being  put' into  order,  and  the  ideas 
connefbed,  will  fix  them  more  indelibly  in  my 
mind. 

Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  I  am  but  little  fatisfied 
with  Flora^  fte  will  be  more  giddy,  and  more  co- 
quetifh,  than  ever  her  mother  was.  I  know  not 
if  your  fcholar  will  ever  equal  you.  But  for  me, 
I  am  certain  of  being  furpafled  by  mine.  I  laugh 
upon  this  fubje£l  at  the  fame  time  it  Ihocks  and 
confounds  me,  and  I  afilire  you  I  am  greatly  af- 
fected to  perceive  my  daughter  has  not  thofe  amia- 
ble qualities  which  are  neccflary  to  my  happinefs. 
It  is  true,  when  I  was  young,  1  was  as  lively,  gay, 
and  inconfiderate  as  fhe  is.  But  at  the  fame  time 
I  did  not  want  underftanding,  fenfibility,  or  gene- 
rofity.  Therefore  i  only  was  guilty  of  little  in- 
difcretions ;  and  if  malice  fometimes  endeavoured 
to  wound   my   reputation,   I  ftill  preferved  the 

efteem 
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efteem  of  my  friends.  Was  I  fure  that  Flora  had 
a  good  heart,  I  Ihould  flatter  myfelf  with  being 
able  to  correct  her  faults.  Sometimes  I  have  hopes 
of  it,  and  at  others  am  abfolutely  difcouraged. 
As  for  my  little  Conjiantia,  fhe  is  my  fole  delight ; 
fhe  is  poU'efTed  of  the  fweeteft  temper  imaginable, 
and  there  never  was  a  child  who  promifed  more. 

And  fo  the  prudifh,  the  formal,  the  learned  Mifs 
Bridget,  dines  at  the  fame  table  with  you.  I 
really  think  fhe  has  reafon  to  be  proud  1  I  have 
often  heard  her  fay  '*  {he  was  furprized,"  with 
fueh  a  vacant,  compofed  countenance,  that  plainly 
proved  it  impofllble  that  wonder  fnould  ever  be 
exprefled  by  it.  But  now  I  defire  you  to  prefent 
my  compliments  to  her,  which  I  make  no  doubt 
will  furprize  her  ;  but  I  want  to  be  reconciled  to 
her,  as  I  wifti  to  be  regarded  by  every  one  who  is 
near  to  you. 

I  cannot  end  this  letter  without  telling  you  a 
ftory,  which  will  furnifh  you  with  more  than  one 
refleftion.  The  Chevalier  D.  and  the  Count  de 
C.  had  abouta  fortnight  ago  a  little  difpute  at  cards, 
which  however  was  no  more  thought  of.  The 
next  night  I  Tupped  with  the  godmother  of  Ma- 
dame d'Ojialis.,  where  was  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany. They  talked  of  this  affair.  The  men  were 
unanimous  in  thinking  it  of  no  confequence. 
But  the  Ladies  were  aftonifhed  they  had  not 
fought.  Among  others,  Madame  de  Sonanges,  with 
that  mafculine  voice  which  you  know  {he  has, 
cried  out,  "  What  a  ftrange  unheard-of  thing  it 
'*  was,"  and  that  if  the  Chevalier  was  her  brother  or 
her  friend,  {lie  fliould  certainly  give  him  her  opinion. 
This  difcourfe  was  addrelTed  to  the  Wkonwt Blezac^ 
who  not  chufing  to  fay  any  thing  on  the  fubje£V, 

Vol.  I.  B  con- 
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contented  himfelf  with  fmiling,  and  putting  on  a 
myfterious  countenance.     The    company    began 
then  to  repeat   all  the  particulars  ot  the  ftory  in 
whifpers  and  exclamations  of,  *'  amazing !  aftonifh-  • 
ing!"  &c.     At  length  it  was   decided    that    the 
Chevalier  D.  muft  challenge  the  Countde  C.  or  be 
for  the  future  deemed  a  coward.     The  next  day  he 
was  informed  of  this  fentence,  and  he  confidered 
it,  as  it  was,   a  very  abfurd  affair.     But  he  had  no 
alternative,    and   was   obliged    to  challenge    the 
Count.     They   went  together  to  the  frontiers  of 
the    kingdom.      The    poor    Chevalier     received 
three    wounds,    which  had  brought  him    to    the 
point  of  death  ;  though  he  is  now  out  of  danger, 
and  recovers  fail.     This   is  the  eftecH:  of  the  in- 
confiderate  prattle  of  three  or  four  foolifti  women. 
They  confult  their  own  intereft  very  little  when 
they  prefume  to  cenfure  the  condurt  of  the  men, 
who  can  fo  eafily  revenge  themfelves  on  them  ;  and 
it  is  more  difficult   for  a  virtuous  woman   to  vin- 
dicate herfelf  againft  reports  propagated  to  her  dif- 
advantage,  than  for  a  brave  man  to  labour   under 
the  afperfion  of  cowardice  :  and  indeed   we  ought 
not   to  be   furprized  at  our   being  fo  frequently 
flandered    by    the    men,    when    we  treat  them 
with   fo  little  refpedl.     Adieu,   my   dear   friend  ! 
We  have  been  already  feparated  two  long  months. 
You  fay  very  pretty   things   upon  abfence  ;    but 
for  my  part  I  find  it  infupportable  when  it  de- 
prives me  of  you  !    Send  me   the  defcription  ol 
your  caftle. 
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LETTER    IX. 

Anjwer  from  the  Barenefs  cfAlmane, 

X  OUR  refledlions  on  the  adventure  of  the 
Chevalier  are  very  juft.  It  is  not  the  firft  of 
the  kind  Ihave  heard  ;  and  as  you  fay,  women, 
who  allow  themfelves  to  criticife  the  condudl  of 
nien,  and  accwfe  them  of  playing  ungenteely  at 
cards,  or  of  want  of  courage,  well  deferve  the 
little  refpedt  men  in  general  {hew  them. 
I  '^You  defire  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  give  you 
a  general  idea  of  my  plan  of  education.  My  firft 
principle  is  to  employ  all  my  attention  to  pre- 
iervemy  girl  from  a  fault  common  to  almoft  all  wo* 
men,  and  which  leads  to  fo  many  others,  coque- 
try. You  fay,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  have  been  a 
coquette.  It  is  a  character  you  have  no  pretenfions 
to.  The  people  with  whom  you  have  lived, 
\  cuftom,  and  bad  examples^  might  have  given  you 
'  the  appearance  of  it.     But  you   were  only  fo  at 

■  times,  and  through  caprice,  not  from  your  real 
;  fentiments  ;  as  you    have  always  preferved   your 

integrity  and  innocence  of  heart.      This  odious 

■  Vice  contrails  the  mind,  renders  it  fufceptible  of 
/the  moft  ridiculous  vexations.  It  extinguifties  fen- 
"'Jlbility,  and  leads  us  into  the  moft  frij*htful  errors. 

A  coquette  has  neither  principles  nor  virtue^     She 

:akes  a  cruel  delight  in  infpiring  fentiments  fhe  is 

letermined  to    take  no  part  in.     To  give  .pain 

-  ;o,  and  prevent  the  fortuwate  union  of  two  ten- 

ler  and  gentle  lovers,  is  the   leaft  of  her  guilty 

rolics.     She  is  by  turns  delivered  up  to  malice, 

nd  to  the  meaneft  jealoufy.     She  would  fubjeft 
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every  one  to  her  humour,  and  would   facrifice  to 
that  defirc,  without  remorfe,   both    decency   and 
virtue.     This    unruly  paffion,   produced    by  the 
corruption  of  the  heart,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of 
the  imagination,  when  carried  to  excefs,    has  no 
curb  that  will  check  it.     By  an  artful  dexterityv 
you  may    always  lead   a    coquette    beyond    the 
bounds    fhe    had   prefcribed  herfelf.     You    have 
only  to  irritate  and  mortify  her  pride,  and  you  will 
conquer.     But  it  is  a  contemptible  victory,  which 
is  not  worth  the    trouble   it   coils.     There  are 
fome  vices  for  which  we  muft  be  infpired   with  a 
deteftation.     There   are  others    which   we   muft 
only  turn  into  ridicule.     This  is  the  fureft  me- 
thod of  preferving  people  from  thofe  errors  which 
the  corruptions  and  cuftoms  of  the  age  have  madjC 
fo    common.    Coquetry    is    of    the     number   of 
thofe    latter.      Convince    your   fcholar   that 'the 
world  only  amufes   itfelf  with   coquettes,  that  it 
defpifes  them  all  the  time    it  is  flattering  them, 
and  your  point  is  gained.     Do  not  fufter  her   to 
be  dazzled  with  the  a|)parent  fuccefs  of  the  cha- 
rac^ler,  and  file  will   eafily  be  made  fennble  how 
odious  it  is.     Above  all,  prevent  her  from  think* 
ing  that  beauty   is  her  greateft  charm.     But  tak< 
care    not    to    inculcate   this   truth,    by    maxintit 
v.'hich     will     weary     her     without    convincing 
Nfver  praife  any  qualities  with  warmth    or  ear 
neflnefs   before  her,  but  thofe.  of  the  mind   ani 
undcrllanding,  and  (he  will  be  good  through  fyfier 
.and    inclination.     The   education    of   men    anJ 
uonien  agree  in  this  particular,  that  it  is  eiVentiji 
to  both  that   their  vajiiiy  fhould    be    placed    o  | 
whu)gi  of  confequence,    but    it   differs  in  alnio: 
every   other  refpe<5l.      We    muft   be   very   cdre 

ft 
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ful  not  t6  inflame  the  minds  of  women,  or  raife 
them  above  themfelves.  They  are  born  for  a  do- 
meftic  and  dependent  fituation,  and  ought  to 
poflfefs  mildnefs,  fenfibility,  and  a  juft  way  of  rea- 
foning.  They  fhould  have  refources  againft  idle- 
nefs,  with  great  moderation  in  their  inclinations, 
and  no  paflions.  Genius  is  for  them  a  ufelefs 
and  a  dangerous  gift ;  it  lifts  them  out  of  their 
proper  fphere,  or  ferves  to  difguft  them  with  it. 
Love  leads  them  aftray.     Ambition  teaches  them 

to  intrigue ;  a  tafte  for  learning  makes  them  ap- 
pear fingular,  and  deprives  them  of  that  domeftic 
limplicity  and  tendernefs,  and  of  that  fociety  of 
which  they  are  fo  great  an  ornament.  Formed 
for  the  management  of  houfehold  matters,  and  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  dependant  on  a 
hufband,  who  by  turns  requires  their  fubmiffion 
and  their  council,  it  is  neceflary  they  fhould  have 
method,  prudence,  patience,  and  a  juft  way  of 
thinking,  that  they  may  be  able  to  converfe  with 
propriety  on  all  fubjefts,  and  pofiefs  all  thofe  ta- 
lent's which  render  them  pleafing  ;  that  they  may 
have  a  tafte  for  reading  and  refledlion,  without 
difplaying  their  knowledge,  and  that  they  may 
feel  the  paffion  of  love  without  giving  them- 
felves up  to  enthufiafm. 

RouJJeau  fays,  one  (hould  not  corre<fl:  that  dif- 
pofition  to  artifice,  fo  natural  to  women,  becaufe 
they   ftand    in    need   of  it  in   order  to  captivate 

I  thofe  upon  whom  they  depend.  We  n:ight 
fay  the  fame  of  many  other  faults;  for  inftance, 
of  diflimulation,  fo  odious  in  itfelf,  and  yet 
fometimes  fo  neceflary  !  Even  falfhood  has  fome- 
times  its  ufe  ;  but  in  one   inftance  where   thefe 

I  vices  are  of  any  advantage,    how    much    more 
B  3  fre- 
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frequently  are  they  prejudicial  !  There  ig  nothing 
to  be  depended  on  but  a  iconftant  practice  of 
virtue.  The  vices,  vi^hich  are  produced  by  the 
violence  of  our  pafHons,  are  more  pardonable  than 
thofe  which  are  derived  from  confiderations  of  felf- 
intereft  ;  thefe  laft  but  too  plainly  fhew  a  cor- 
ruption of  heart,  and  meannefs  of  foul,  to  make 
them  at  all  excufable.  An  artful  woman  may 
be  able  to  govern  a  weak  and  narrow-minded 
hufband,  when  without  that  quality  (he  could 
have  gained  his  confidence;  but  it  will  never  pro- 
cure her  the  efteem  and  attachment  of  a  fenfible 
man. 

You  afk  me  for  the  defcription  of  the  caftle.     I 
{hall  be  fure  in  giving  it  you  to  expofc  myfelf  to  ! 
your  raillery  ;  but  you  will  have  it,  and  I  mull  com- 
ply.    AlorJaigru  fays,   "  Walking  in   a  confined 
*'  room    does  not  tire  one    fo   much,    although 
**  we  take   three  times  the  number  of  fteps  as 
*'  wa>iking  in  the  fields  or  road."     So  our    lef- 
fons  pafs  away,  as  if  by  chance,  without  being  , 
confined  to  time  or  place,  and  by  mixing  in  all 
our  a6lions,  take  effect  without  our  being   fen- 
fible  of   it,    &c.    &c.      Remember   this    paflTage  ' 
when  you  read  my  account. 

We  have  taken  up  our  habitation  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  caftle.  The  entrance  leads 
by  a  veftibule  to  an  eating  parlour,  which  is 
lighted  by  a  fky  light,  and  the  walls  of  which  are 
painted  in  frefco,  with  Ovid's  Metamorphofes. 
From  this  room  we  go  into  a  very  fine  faloon,  of  a, 
fquare  form,  having  windows  towards  the  gar- 
den. The  hangings  of  this  faloon  contain  pic-: 
tures  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  painted  in  oil  co- 
lours,  and  fixed   in  frames.     The  firil  contains^ 
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medallions  of  the  Seven  Kings  of  Rome.  Then 
follow  thofe  great  men  who  have  made  the  re- 
public the  moft  illuftrious,  and  every  Emperor  as 
low  down  as  Conftantine.  The  oppofite  fide  of 
the  room  contains  piftures  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Roman  Ladies,  fuch  as  Lucretia,  iElia,  Cornelia, 
Portia,  and  the  Emprefles  to  the  time  of  Conftan- 
tine. The  other  two  fides  of  the  faloon  reprefent 
fome  chofen  paflages  of  the  Roman  Hiftory. 
The  bottoms  of  the  hangings  are  painted  to 
imitate  bas  relief,  and  produces  a  pleafing  effedt. 
We  have  only  the  profiles  of  the  Emperors  and 
Emprefles,  which  are  good  refemblances,  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  medals  which  we  have 
in  our  pofi!eflion;  round  each  profile  is  written  the 
name  of  the  perfon  reprefented,  and  in  what  year 
he  died.  You  will  agree  that  this  tapeftry  fort 
of  hanging  is  more  inftruftive  than  damalk;  and 
I  can  afl'ure  you  it  is  a  hundred  times  more  agree- 
able; neither  does  it  coft  fo  much,  and  it  will  laft 
for  ever.  The  doors  are  alfo  made  to  re- 
prefent fubjefts  taken  from  Roman  Hiftory.  On 
the  right  and  left  of  this  faloon  are  two  wings, 
which  form  Monf.  d'Jlmanes  apartments  and 
mine,  which  is  on  the  right  hand  as  you  come  out 
of  the  faloon.  We  then  enter  a  long  gallery, 
which  is  painted  in  the  fame  manner,  to  reprefent 
the  Grecian  Hiftory.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery, 
is  n\y  bed-chamber,  where  in  like  manner  I  have 
caufed  to  be  painted  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. My  daughter's  chamber  joins  to  mine;  it 
is  hung  v/ith  an  Englifti  blue  paper,  ornament- 
ed with  little  coloured  prints,  which  contain  fub- 
jedis  taken  from  the  Hiftory  of  France.  Thefe 
piiStures  may  be  removed  at  pleafure  3  and  -I 
B  4  have 
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have  written  on  their  backs  the  explanation  of 
every  thing  they  contain.  We  have  befides 
thefe,  baths,  a  ftudy,  one  half  of  which  contains 
about  four  hundrtd  volumes.  The  other  is 
furnifhed  with  cabinets,  which  contain  fome  mi- 
nerals and  corals,  and  a  pretty  colle£lion  of 
fhells.  This  ftudy  looks  towards  a  little  con- 
servatory, where  I  have  a  number  of  plants, 
which  are  clafled  in  order,  having  tickets  on  them, 
of  which  I  keep  the  key.  Monf,  d'Almane's  a- 
partments  are  exa£lly  diftributed  like  minej  fo 
1  fhall  only  mention  the  paintings,  which  repre- 
fent  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  France,  together 
with  all  the  great  men  and  miniflcrs,  v/ho  hare 
in  any  degree  contributed  to  the  glory  or  happi- 
pinefs  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  placed  ii^  the 
fame  medaliion  with  the  King  who  reigned  in  their 
time,  v.'hich  is  an  afTociation  that  does  honour  to 
both.  Henry  the  Fourth  appears  greater,  with 
Sully  at  his  fide,  as  the  merit  of  having  chofen 
fuch  a  Minifter,  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  im- 
mortalize a  Prince.  Monf.  cVAlmane's,  and  his 
fon's  bed-chamber  are  furnifhed  and  oiliamented 
with  fubjedis  relative  to  the  military  art,  fuch  as 
plans,  fortifications,  &c.  and  a  clofet  which  con- 
tains books,  globes,  fpheres,  &c,  is  the  laft  room 
of  this  apartment.  When  we  intend  our  children 
fiiould  furvey  thefe  hiftorical  pi6lures  in  a  me- 
thodical manner,  we  begin  with  my  bed-chamber, 
which  reprefents  the  Holy  Scripture,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World.  Thence  we  proceed  to  my 
gallery,  where  we  meet  v/ith  Ancient  Hiftory  ;  and 
fo  on  to  the  faloon,  which  contains  the  Roman 
Hiftory.  Then  we  finifli  our  ftudies  in  the  gal- 
lery belonging  to  Monf.  cV Almane,  which  I   have 
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informed  you  is  filled  with  the  Hiftory  of  France, 
With  refped  to  mythology,  we  find  that  in  our 
eating  parlour,  and  it  is  generally  the  (ubjeiit  ot 
our  converfation  during  dinner.  'I'he  lecond 
ftory  contains  five  or  fix  fmali  fpare  rooms,  and 
the  attics  are  deftined  for  our  fervants.  The  co- 
lonades  and  ftair-cafe  are  hung  from  top  to  bottom 
with  large  maps,  which  form  a  complete  fyftem  of 
geography.  We  have  fixed  on  the  ground  floor 
for  the  place  of  our  fouthern  maps,  and  the  fecond 
for  our  northern  ;  for  by  putting  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  we  make  a  better  impreffion  on  chil- 
drens' minds.  The  whole  furniture  of  the  houfe  is 
linen.  The  fculpture  on  the  walls  is  plain  white, 
with  gilt  beads.  The  flairs  and  chimney-pieces 
are  white  marble,  and  are  every  day  wafhed  clean. 
Over  the  front  are  written  thefe  words,  True  hap^ 
piriefs  is  of  a  retired  nature^  and  an  enemy  to  pomp% 
Befides  all  thefe  reprcfentations  «)f  hiftory,  which 
I  have  mentioned  to  you,  I.  have,  in  a  clofet 
paved  with  marble,  fix  large  fcreens,  which  are 
made  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  chronology  of  the 
hiftories  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany, 
Malta,  and  Turkey.  I  have  alfo  a  great  number 
of  little  hand  fcreens,  which  are  all  maps  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  on  the  backs  1  have  written 
in  Englifh  or  Italian,  a  clear  and  {hort  defcription 
of  the  places  they  reprefent.  With  refpecl  to  our 
gardens,  they  are  equally  plain  and  fimple.  We 
have  preferved  a  little  wood  and  two  walks  of 
chefnut  trees.  But  our  neighbours  do  not  admire, 
the  alterations  we  have  made,'  fince  we  have  taken 
down  our  cut  hedges,  and  above  all  a  wildernefs, 
which  for  thirty  years  was  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  province)  However,  the  above  alteration 
*.  B  5  .  is 
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is  much  more  agreeable  to  us,  and  we  have  form- 
ed a  delightful  fhade,  about  a  hundred  paces  from 
the  caftle.  The  large  grafs  plots  and  young  plan- 
tations of  foreign  fhrubs,  alfo  aftbrd  us  very 
pleafant  walks.  You  have  often  heard  me  con- 
demn the  cuftom  of  ralfing  mountains  in  gardens  : 
I  think  them  verydifagreeable  objecSts,  when  they 
do  not  ftrike  us  by  the  uncommon  height  to 
which  they  are  elevated.  However,  I  have  form- 
ed three  fmall  ones  in  the  park  j  not  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  admiring  them,  but  to  make  the  chil- 
dren  climb  up  them,  which  is  a  kind  of  exercife 
that  both  amufes  and  flrengthens  them. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  my  neighbours.  I  am 
at  prelent  only  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Countefs  de  Valmont^  who  lives  about  two  leagues 
from  hence.  She  has  only  one  fon,  who  is  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  for  whom  fhe  feels  fuch  an  ex- 
treme tendernefs,  that  I  was  prejudiced  in  her  fa- 
vour from  the  hrft  moment  I  faw  her.  She  is  ftill 
young  and  beautiful.  She  has  much  dignity  in 
her  manner,  and  a  negligence  which  adds  graqe 
to  her  moft  trifling  adHons.  Befides  this,  fhe 
has  wit,  and  an  improved  and  cultivated  mind;  (he 
fpeaks  but  little,  not  through  timidity,  but  indo- 
lence, snd  never  wifbes  to  (hine  or  to  fix  atten- 
tion. She  is  fifter  to  Madame  Dolfy^  whom  you 
muft  have  feen,  and  who  has  given  fo  many  balls 
ten  years  ago.  She  has  another  fifter,  who  is  4 
Nun.  Her  father,  Monf.  d'J!mefi,  is  a  man  of 
great  learning,  as  Monf.  d'Ahmine  informs  me. 
But  fmce  the  death  of  an  only  fon,  whom  he 
adored,  he  has  retired  to  this  province,  and  lives 
with  his  favourite  daughter,  Madame  de  Vahnont. 
He  is  very  aUfeiit  and  melancholy,  but  his  conver' 
1  fation. 
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fation,  though  always  ferlous,  is  often  inftruftive 
and  agreeable.  Monf.  d'Fa/mont  has  neither  the 
fenfe  nor  graces  of  his  wife,  nor  the  merit  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. He  underftands  playing  at  billiards 
and  fhuttle-cock  perfedtly,  and  is  paflionately  fond 
of  {hooting  and  hunting.  He  has  rather  a  boifter- 
ous  kind  of  mirth,  but  at  the  fame  time  has  fo 
chearful  a  countenance,  with  fo  ruddy  and  fmiling 
an  appearance,  and  is  above  all  fo  frank,  good 
humoured,  and  polite,  that  you  cannot  help  having 
a  regard  for  him.  But  I  begin  to  perceive,  my 
dear  friend,  though  too  late  perhaps  for  you,  that 
I  have  written  a  volume.  Farewell.  If  you  do  not 
fend  me  an  anfwer  of  at  leaft  four  pages,  I  fhali  not 
dare  again  to  fend  you  letters  of  fuch  an  extreme 
length  ;  and  pray  do  not  write  to  me  on  that  little 
paper  you  are  fo  fond  of;  keep  it  for  your  Paris 
friends  ;  for  my  part  I  am  always  angry  when  I  fee 
your  writing  on  thofe  little  painted  ready  made 
covers  which  you  ufe.  I  beg  you  will  tell  me 
fomething  of  Madame  d'0/^alis ;  do  you  fee  her  fre- 
quently, and  does  not  my  abfence  make  her 
negled  her  improvements  ? 


LETTER    X. 

Vijcountejs  to  the  Baronefs, 

VV  HAT  a  pifture  have  you  fent  me  of  co- 
quetry ;  it  will  cure  me  of  all  pretenfions  to  it ! 
I  fhall  never  again  boaft  of  being  a  coquette,  and 
I  fhall  all  my  life  repent  ever  having  had  the  ap- 
jpearance  of  one  !  You  have  really  made  a  deep 
B  6  impreilion 
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imprefllon  on  me,  but  why  did  you  not  tell  ms 
all  this  when  I  was  but  twenty  years  old  ?  My  re- 
formation would  then  have  done  you  more  honour, 
and  would  have  fpared  me  much  pain.  But  you 
tell  me  I  was  only  half  a  coquette.  I  ufed  to  think 
fo  myfelf ;  but  are  you  fure  of  it  ?  You  have  really 
troubled  my  confcience  !  Pray  never  talk  to  me  of 
coquetry  again.  Oh,  the  wicked  thing  !  If  you 
knew  the  fituation  I  was  in  when  I  received  your 
letter  !  That  I  was  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
which  perhaps  you  have  drawn  me  from  !  I  per- 
ceive your  aftonifhment,  but  I  can  conceal  no- 
thing from  you.  You  will  fee  what  confidence  I  re- 
pofe  in  you,  but  you  are  fo  indulgent,  fo  fuperior  to 
the  weaknefTes  of  our  fex  ;  you  know  how  to  ex- 
cufe  them  all  !  Attend  then,  and  by  the  confeflion 
I  am  going  to  make,  judge  of  the  fervices  you 
have  done  me  !  You  know  my  principles,  and 
you  are  very  fure,  that  whatever  follies  I  may 
have  to  reproach  myfelf  with,  at  leaft  my  heart 
remains  pure.  I  have  been  indifcreet  enough  to 
give  the  world  room  to  fay  I  had  a  lover.  But  it 
was  not  believed  ;  and  for  fome  years  my  conduit 
has  been  thought  irreproachable;  for  the  world, 
a  hafty  judge,  though  an  impartial  one,  retrains 
with"  as  good  a  grace  as  it  condemns.  Well,  my 
dear  friend,  let  us  come  to  the  fadl.  I  thought 
when  I  was  "one-ahd-thirty,  I  had  nothing  more 
to  fear  from  envy,  from  coquetry,  or  from  men  ! 
Is  it  not  well,  faid  I,  that  I  have  preferved  my  re- 
putation ;  I  have  paffed  the  age  in  which  one  is 
fubjeft  to  fuch  dangerous  trials,  and  it  is  a  happy 
thing  to  find  one  is  no  longer  young  enough  to 
be  in  danger  from  them.  But  I  was  deceived. 
M.  deMervilley  whomycu  left  fo  engaged  with  Ma- 

d?.me 
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6ame  de  C ,  all  on  a  fudden,  I  know  not  how^ 

took  it  in  his  head  to  fall  in  love  with  me.  I 
never  could  indurc  this  change  of  his  fentiments 
in  my  favour.  But  he  was  young,  a  man  quite 
falhionable,  and  he  had  facrificed  to  me  a  young 
woman  of  three-and-twenty.  Though  my  heart 
remained  entirely  free,  I  bore  his  attentions.  I 
received  him  at  my  houfe ;  in  fhort,  I  did  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  keep  him  my  flave !  This 
fcheme  was  fcarcely  formed,  when  1  received  your 
laft  letter.  My  furprife  is  not  to  be  told  !  Every 
feature  in  the  pidlure  of  a  coquette  feemed  drawn 
for  me-;  every  word  appeared  to  reproach  me,  and 
this  fentence  more  than  all  the  reft  !  To  dijiurb  the 
union  of  tivo  tender  and  gentle  lovers^  is  one  of  its  fmalleji 

crimes.    M.  de  Merville  is  free,  Madame  de  C a 

widow!  I  reprefented  her  to  myfelf,  in  defpair  ! 
I  faw  a  marriage  broken,  a  reputation  deftroyed : 
in  fhort,  I  found  I  was  a  monfter.  I  hated  myfelf, 
and  detefted  Monf.  de  Merville.     I  lamented  the 

fate  of  Madame  de  C -,  and  loved  no  body  but 

you  and  her!  I  ought  to  tell  you,  Monf.  de  Mer- 
ville had  never  acquainted  me  with  his  paflion : 
thefe  declarations  are  now  ufelefs,  and  out  of 
fafhion  :  one  can  underftand  without  that  cere- 
mony. He  and  Madame  de  C were  one  even- 
ing engaged  to  fup  with  me.  But  you  may  ima- 
gine he  came  before  the  reft  of  the  company.  I 
was  alone,  and  he  feized  this  opportunity  fo  fa- 
vourable to  him,  and  in  ftiort,  explained  himfelf 
in  the  moft  earneft  manner.  I  affected  an  ex- 
treme furprife,  which  is  not  difficult  to  put  on, 
and  by  which  there  are  very  few  men  who  are  not 
deceived.  And  in  order  to  convince  him  how 
ferious  I  was,  I  mentioned  his  engagements  to 

Madame 
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Madame  de  C .    I  praifed  her  to  the  hiahefl 

degree,  I  even  extolled  her  wit  with  enthufiafm  j 
which  you  muft  allow  was  going  a  great  length. 
But  I  had  much  to  repair.  Monf.  de  Merville, 
truly  amazed  and  confounded  at  lofing  all  his 
hopes,  put  an  end  the  fame  inflant  to  the  decla- 
ration of  that  tender  paffion  which  he  had  juft  been 
defcribing.  We  made  mutual  proteltations  of 
friendship,  and  company  coming  in,  were  re- 
leafed  from  a  converfation  which  began  to  be  as 
languid  as  it  was  tedious.  Once  more  reconciled 
to  myfelf,  I  felt  an  inward  fatisfadtion,  far  prefer- 
able to  that  foolifh  infatuation  caufed  by  flattery. 
I  had  more  merit  in  this  conqueft  over  myfelf  than 
I  ever  had  had  before,  as  I  never  till  then  had  given 
myfelf  up  to  fuch  an  excefs  of  coquetry.  Explain 
this  to  me,  for  I  have  no  idea  how  it  was.  But  it 
is  certain,  I  now  feel  the  confequences  of  this  hor- 
rible vice  too  much,  ev^er  to  fall  into  it  again. 
Therefore  never  fear  for  me,  be  certain,  I  am  cor- 
rected for  ever. 

The  defcription  of  your  caflle  delighted  me 
much  ;  but  that  of  coquettes  took  from  me  for  a 
long  time  all  that  vivacity  which  you  feem  fo 
much  to  dread.  So  that  for  this  time  you  will 
only  receive  my  praifes  :  and  indeed  I  believe  I 
ihall  never  more  criticize  fuch  ufeful  inventions, 
which  have  fpared  your  children  the  humble  fa- 
tigue of  learning  a  number  of  dates,  which  are  all 
forgotten  when  they  grow  up.  I  apprehend  this 
method  of  yours  will  engrave  chronology  on  their 
memories  J  for  the  order  in  which  thefe  medallions 
are  placed,  and  being  conflantly  before  their  eyes, 
will  prevent  their  ever  forgetting  them.  By  put- 
ting one's  felf  to  a  ftill  greater  expence,  I  Ihould 

think 
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think  this  invention  might  be  brought  to  ftill 
greater  perfection,  by  making  every  piece  of  fur- 
niture, as  chairs,  carpets,  &c,  to  reprefent  objects 
of  inftrudion,  and  then  replacing  them  by  others, 
when  they  had  got  thele  by  heart.  There  are 
many  who  could  eafily  afford  to  be  at  this  ex- 
pence  -y  certainly  the  idea  (hould  be  adopted  by  all 
Princes,  and  I  fhall  afluredly  fend  your  defcrip- 
tion  to  my  brother,  as  I  am  certain  he  will  avail 
himfelf  of  it  for  his  pupil.  I  have  fome  doubts 
to  propofe  to  you  on  that  part  of  your  letter  con- 
cerning women.  It  appears  to  me,  that  you  re- 
quire a  union  of  amiable  qualities  and  talents, 
which  can  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber. You  would  have  a  woman  poflcfs  folid  rea- 
foning,  with  all  the  important  virtues  :  a  gene- 
ral, though  not  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  fciences; 
all  the  powers  of  pleafing,  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
modernlanguages,  without  pedantry  or  affectation  ; 
and  that,  in  fhort,  fhe  fhould  conduit  her  do- 
meftic  affairs  like  a  good  houfewife,  who  pretends 
to  no  other  merit.  I  fee  plainly,  if  your  pupil  is 
born  with  a  fuperior  underftanding,  you  may  make 
her  truly  accompliftied  ;  but  do  you  expedt  it,  if 
0ie  has  only  a  common  one,  and  an  indifferent 
memory  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  a  plan  of  education 
ought  neither  to  be  made  for  prodigies  or  monfters. 
Stupidity  and  depravity  are  as  rare  as  heriofm  and 
genius.  But  it  is  for  perfons  of  moderate  talents 
we  ought  to  labour,  as  from  them  we  may  expert 
moft  fuccefs.  With  regard  to  talents,  is  it  not  ne- 
ceffary  the  inclination  fiiould  affift  your  cares  ? 
I  had  all  kinds  of  mafters.  I  learned  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  Hiftory,  and  Mufic.  Ten  years  I 
played  on  the  harpficliordj  and  learned  to  draw, 
^  but 
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but  yet  I  underftood  nothing  of  all  this.  For 
dancing  I  had  a  real  talte,  and  fix  months  in- 
ftru<ftion  made  me  one  of  the  belt  dancers  in  the 
fchool.  Befides,  lean  fcarcely  believe  that  the 
length  of  time  one  is  obliged  to  give  to  thefe  kind 
of  ftudies,  is  not  extremely  hurtful  to  the  pro- 
duction and  growth  of  more  eil'ential  qualities. 
I  know^  you  may  be  quoted  as  an  exception  to  this 
rule  ;  but  I  only  fpeak  in  general.  You  wrent  to 
cultivate  the  underftanding,  and  form  the  mind 
of' your  daughter.  How  can  you  do  this,  if  fhe 
learns  to  embroider,  to  draw,  to  dance,  to  fmg, 
and  to  play  on  feveral  inftruments?  In  ihort,  you 
propofe  teaching  her  fo  many  things,  that  I  am  in 
pain  for  her  health,  and  I  cannot  perfuade  my- 
feif,  but  that  fuch  application  muft  be  dangerous 
to  a  child. 

You  defire  I  will  mention  Madame  d'O/lalls. 
I  have  moft  pleafmg  accounts  to  give  you  of  her. 
She  conducts  herfelf  always  with  the  fame  pru- 
dence, as  if  {he  was  before  your  eyes,  and  fhe  is 
as  much  diftinguiftied  for  her  reputation  as  for  her 
perfon  and  charms.  She  has  an  equal  and  unal- 
terable fwcetnefs  of  temper,  and  a  certain  ferenity, 
which  gives  me  pleafure  to  contemplate,  becaufe 
one  feels  that  it  proceeds  from  the  perfect  calm  of 
her  mind,  and  the  purity  of  her  heart.  The  wo- 
men pardon  her  talents  and  her  beauty,  on  ac- 
count of  her  modefty  and  fimplicity  ;  and  the  men, 
notwithftanding  her  youth,  truly  refpe6t  her,  be- 
caufe fhe  has  neither  prudery,  nor  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  coquetry.  She  almoft  lives  with  me, 
that  fhe  may  talk  about  you  ;  fhe  loves  you  with. 
fo  much  tendernefs,  that  that  alone  would  render 
her  dear  to  me,  had  fhe  no  gther  merit. 

We 
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We  fupped  laft  night  in  a  family  way.  There 
was  a  ferious  party  at  Reverfis.  The  players  were 
Madame  d'Ojialis,  her  hufband,  the  Marchionefs 
Jmelia^  and  my  daughter.  The  game,  as  you 
know,  is  rather  noil'y,  and  the  forced  knaves^  made 
it  much  more  fo,  that  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
noife  they  made ;  Madame  d'Ojialii,  with  all  her 
mildnefs,  laughed  as  much  as  the  reft,  fo  that  fhe 
was  hoarfe  the  whole  evening  after.  Her  gaiety 
is  blended  with  a  franknefs  which  makes  her  per- 
fectly amiable.  She  is  thought  to  be  breeding, 
and  in  that  cafe  muft  give  over  all  thoughts  of  a 
journey  to  Languedoc ;  which  puts  her  quite  in 
defpair.  Monf.  d'O/ialis,  who  fo  paffionately  de- 
fires  to  have  a  fon,  does  not  fhare  in  her  griefs  on 
this  account ;  and  this  difference  of  fcntiment,  has 
already  caufed  feme  little  quarrels,  but  you  may 
eafily  imagine  they  are  not  ill-natured  ones. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  I  hope  you  will  not 
complain  of  my  paper,  and  that  you  will  find  this 
large  enough.  You  fhall  have  no  more  of  thofe 
little  painted  flieets,  which  difpleafe  you  fo  much. 
I  know  better  how  to  difpofe  of  them.  I  wanted 
the  other  day  to  fend  an  anfwer  to  a  Lady,  to  whom 
I  had  no  attachment,  nor  fhe  for  me ;  aiid  I  had 
only  fome  common  compliments  to  fend  to  her, 
that  every  body  fays  by  heart.  By  miftake  I  fealed 
up  one  of  thefe  little  ornamented  Iheets,  but  v/ith- 
out  writing  any  thing  in  it.  When  I  found  it  out, 
I  thought  my  billet  was  at  leaft  as  good  as  her's, 
and  I  wifhed  to  eftahiifh  the  cuftom  of  fending 
notes  in  this  manner  inftead  of  returning  vifits  one's- 
felf.  There  are  many  of  thefe  notes,  which  con- 
tain little  more  than  the  name  of  the  perfon,  and 
that  you  may  find  on   your  vifiting-Iift.     Many 

women, 
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women  are  very  clever  in  the  art  of  writing  notes, 
zj\d  exprefs  themfelves  with  great  eloquence.  Ma- 
dame de  F.  for  example,  is  perfuaded  her's  will  pafs 
to  pofterity  :  this  would  be  but  juft  indeed,  for  it 
coils  her  great  labour  to  deferve  this  honour.  The 
inoft  trifling  fubjedl  becomes  brilliant  in  her  hands. 
She  wrote  me  a  moll  charming  billet  a  week  ago,  to 
excufe  her  fupping  with  me  on  account  of  her  hav- 
ing a  cold.  13ut  yefterday  I  received  another  from 
her,  which  furpafled  all  the  reft.  It  was  to  borrow 
my  box  at  the  Opera.  The  fubjecl  does  not  ap- 
pear capable  of  furnifhing  new  or  lofty  ideas,  but 
in  a  note  of.^ight  lines,  Ihe  had  colletfted  grace, 
gaiety,  fentiment,  and  delicacy.  I  felt  myfelf  fired 
with  a  noble  emulation.  I  was  willing  to  try  my 
(kill.  But  to  my  confufion,  though  I  confidered  and 
ftudied  for  a  long  time,  nothing  cam.e  into  my  head 
by  way  of  anfwer,  but  the  downright  matter  of  fa£t, 
that  I  was  very  forry  I  had  already  lent  my  box,  as 
(he  wifhed  to  have  had  it ;  and  this  dull  reply  I  was 
obliged  to  fend  her,  which  has  certainly  lowered  vns 
in  her  efteem. 

Adieu  then,  my  dear'friend  !  Kifs  the  dear  little 
Adelaide  tenderly  for  me.  Co7ijiantio,  who  is  for  ever 
talking  of  you,  defires  I  will  fend  you  a  kifs  for 
her.  She  grows  every  day  prettier,  and  more  plea- 
fing.  She  has  been  a  little  indifpofed,  but  is  now 
perfeftly  well  again.  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  beg 
you  will  communicate  to  me  your  notions  on  the 
medical  treatment  of  children.  I  am  not  eafy  about 
Floras  health.  I  think  fhe  has  been  brought  up 
with  too  much  delicacy,  and  that  (he  has  had  tco 
much  phyfic  gi\'en  her  in  her  infancy.  What  regi- 
men do  you  follow  for  Jdelaide^  and  what  do  you 
thhik  of  Ronjjiaus  method  ? 

LET. 
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LETTER    XI. 

Jnfwer  from  the  Baronefs  d'Almane, 

JVaONS.  de  Mcr'uilk  \iz%  infpired  you  with 
jtronger  fentiments  of  coquetry,  than  you  ever  had 
before  !  This  is  indeed  fiirprifing !  You  ?Sk  me 
the  reafon  of  your  caprices  ?  You  put  me  on  a  dif- 
ficult tafk  ;  but  fince  you  defire  it,  thefe  were  the 
rcfledions  I  made  on  your  adventure.  I  think  there 
is  one  time  of  hfe  very  dangerous  for  women,  who 
are  not  entirely  free  from  coquetry.  It  is  when 
they  are  ftiil  handfome,  but  no  longer  pollefs  the  bril- 
liancy and  cnarms  of  youth,  nor  are  talked  of  for  their 
elegance  of  perfon,  which  now  ccafes  to  attradl 
admiration.  In  fhort,  as  foon  as  it  is  faid  of  a  wo- 
man, ihe  is  ftill  handfome  j  thzt  Jill  fpoils  the  com- 
pliment. It  begins  at  your  age,  and  finifnes  at' five 
or  fix-and-thirty,  for  then  we  are  no  longer  re- 
garded, and  this  misfortune  frequently  happens  even 
much  fooner.  It  appears  to  me  very  natural  that  a 
woman  of  thirty,  whois~  no  longer  flattered  by  that 
eager  crowd  who  formerly  furrounded  her,  Ihould 
fet  a  greater  value  on  the  attentions  paid  her.  For- 
merly fhe  thought  they  could  not  help  falling  in  l,ove 
with  her;  at  prefent  fhe  is  almoft  grateful  for  it ; 
as  fhe  knows  it  is  not  her  beauty  which  is  any 
longer  fought  after ;  the  empire  whic^^fhe  had  gained 
o\er  the  world  by  her  charms  is  gone,  not  to  be  re- 
trieved. She  is  like  a  Queen,  who  being  dethroned, 
no  longer  perceives  her  Courtiers  around  her,  and 
is  only  the  more  affli^Sled  by  perceiving  the  neglect 
with  which  Ihe  is  treated.     She  has  renounced  the 

glory 
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glory  of  conquering  numbers,  but  fhe  is  ftill  pof- 
lefled  with  the  hope  of  infpiring  an  ardent  paffion. 
The  firll:  man  who  pays  her  any  attention,  fhe  will 
fuppofe  to  be  the  object  fhe  has  in  view,  and  what- 
ever her  lover  may  be,  fhe  will  find  her  vanity 
more  gratified  at  this  time  than  ever  fhe  did  in  her 
youth.  But  how  will  fhe  reconcile  herfelf  to  the 
vexatious  idea,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  lafl  fhe  will 
be  able  to  hold  in  her  chains  ?  What  gratitude  does 
fhe  not  owe  him  ?  It  is  then,  that  coquetry  makes 
life  of  all  its  cunning  and  dexterity.  It  is  then, 
that  fhe  enjoys  her  triumph,  and  makes  k  known 
to  the  world  J  and  it  is  then,  that  this  lover,  if  he  is 
not  a  fool,  may  deftroy  a  woman's  reputation,  and 
deprive  lier  of  happinefs,  even  without  being  beloved 
by  her.  This  pidlure  is  very  like  that  of  Madame 
*  *,  whom  we  admired  fo  much  for  her  beauty 
and  elegance.  She  was  fo  difdainful  to  her  lovers, 
that  fhe  had  tlie  art  of  attracting  them  v/ithout  ap- 
pearing to  be  fenfible  of  it  j  and  after  having  pre- 
served her  reputation  two  and  thirty  yearF,  loft  it 
on  a  fudden,  with  the  man  in  the  world,  leaft  able 
to  juftify  fuch  an  error  !  This,  my  dear  friend^ 
-  is  part  of  my  fentiments  on  this  fubjeCl.  But  as  I 
do  not  fpeak  by  experience,  I  may  be  deceived. 
You  are  a  better  judge  j  and  from  the  fituation  of 
your  mind,  can  tell  me  whether  my  conjectures  are 
true  or  falfe  ;  therefore  I  refer  to  you.  I  am  not 
furprifed  that  you  experienced  a  thoufand  times  more 
fatisfacfion  infleconciling  Monf.  de  Mervilie  to  poor 
Madame  de  C.  than  you  had  found  in  parting  them. 
The  pleafures  of  felf-love,  as  tranfient  as  vain, 
cannot  leave  deep  impreflions  :  they  are  only  pro- 
duced by  imagination,  whofc  flame  is  foonextin- 
guifhed,  if  the  allurement  of  novelty  does  not  re- 
kindle 
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kindle  it.  The  pleafures  of  the  heart,  lefs  tumul- 
tuous, but  milder  and  more  lafting,  can  alone  en- 
fure  our  felicity.  Xliefe  thmgs,  which  make  but  a 
flight  impreflion  on  our  minds,  only  leave  a  weak 
remembrance,  which  inftead  of  giving  us  pleafure, 
often  affliifls  us.  Do  you  think  an  old  coquette,  in 
tracing  back  the  moft  brilliant  exploits  of  her  youth, 
does  not  experience  more  regret  than  fatisfaction. 
Regret,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  grievous,  as  it 
is  fhameful,  and  that  one  is  obliged  to  conceal  it. 
Whilft  the  remembrance  of  a  virtuous  behavour 
is  always  an  incxhauftible  fource  of  felf-fatisfac- 
tion. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  going  to  en- 
deavour to  anfwer  your  objections  on  the  principles 
of  education.  You  cannot  conceive  how  I  fhall 
be  able  to  improve  the  underftanding  of  my  pupil, 
and  to  form  her  heart,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  give 
her  every  agreeable  quahfication.  In  efl'edt,  if 
you  fuppofe  1  hav^e  any  hopes  of  feeing  Adelaide^  at 
tv/elve  years  old,  an  excellent  mufician,  playing  on 
feveral  inflruments,  undcrftanding  Hiftorv,  Geo- 
graphy, Mythology,  and  accounts,  with  many  of 
our  beft  Works,  5i:c.  Sec.  your  refleclions  would 
then  have  been  perfectly  jufl.  But  if  fuch  had  been 
my  plan,  I  needed  only  to  have  adopted  the  method 
commonly  followed.  But  the  little  fuccefs  obtain- 
ed by  thefe,  has  well  juftihed  the  neceflity  of  taking 
others.  Roujjeaii  oblerves,  tliat  the  principal  fault 
of  every  Tutor  Is  from  endeavouring  to  make  his 
pupils  (bine,  more  than  to  convince  their  reafon. 
With  this  intention,  he  gives  them  lefTons  which  are 
above  their  comprekenfions,  and  fo  load  the  me- 
mory, not  with  ufeful  things,  but  with  words  that 
have  in  general  no  fenfe  in    them.     Adelaide^   at 
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twelve  years  old,  far  from  being  a  prodigy,  will 
perhaps  appear  to  fome  people  infinitely  lefs  in- 
ftruftcd  than  many  other  children  of  her  age.  She 
will  not  know  a  word  of  all  thofe  books  which 
young  people  learn  by  heart.  She  will  never  have 
read  Fontaine's  Fables,  Telemachus,  Madame  de 
Sevigny's  Letters,  the  Works  of  Corneille,  Racine, 
Crebillon,  and  Voltaire,  &c.  Is  it  not  abfurd  to  put 
all  thefe  books  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  who  can 
comprehend  nothing  of  them,  and  by  that  means 
deprive  her  of  the  pleafure  of  reading  them  when 
her  judgment  is  riper  ?  Adelaide^  at  twelve  years  old, 
will  neither  be  capable  of  making  any  extracts,  or 
of  writing  good  letters,  or  of  afiiiting  in  doing  the 
honours  of  my  houfe.  She  will  have  but  few  ideas, 
but  they  will  be  rational  ones.  She  will  read  mufic 
well,  and  play  on  feveral  inflruments.  She  will 
draw  in  a  furprizing  manner  for  her  age,  without 
her  mafter's  retouching  any  of  her  performances  ; 
and  by  that  means  teaching  her  to  tell  a  falfhood, 
inftead  of  improving  her  in  the  art  of  drawing. 
She  will  neither  underftand  hiftory,  mythology, 
nor  geography,  except  what  fhe  has  gained  by  our 
tapeflry  converfation,  and  other  methods,  which  I 
Ihall  mention  hereafter.  In  this  refpeil  I  think  fhe 
will  be  better  inftrudled  than  children  in  general. 
She  will  have  many  other  accomplifhments,  which 
will  only  be  difcovered  by  living  with  her,  and 
which  me  has  acquire4  in  the  form  of  amufe- 
ments.  That  you  may  be  able  to  form  fome  idea 
of  thefe,  it  will  be  necellary  to  acquaint  you  with 
fome  of  the  methods  we  have  taken  for  this 
purpofe.  Children  in  general  are  born  with  me- 
mories fufficient  to  retain  a  great  deal  of  ufeful 
knowledge;  they  ought  therefore  never  to  learn 

things 
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things  that  are  unneceflary  or  fuperfluous ;  and  I 
know  but  tyvo  means  of  arriving  at  this  end ;  which 
are,  never  to  tell  them  what  they  cannot  underftand, 
and  never  to  negled:  giving  them  every  kind  of  in- 
ftrudlion  within  their  reach.     For  example,  it  is  an 
eafy  matter  to  render  all  their  little  plays  ufeful. 
The  idea  of  my  tapeltries,  or  hangings,  have  given 
me  another,  of  hiftorical  magic  lanthorns.     I  have 
had  four  or  five  hundred  glailes  made  to  reprefent 
fubjeds  taken  from  hiftory  ;  and  we  have  the  di- 
verfion  of  the  magic  lanthorn  four  times  a  week. 
I  take  upon  myfelf  to  fhew  it,  and  generally  do  it 
in  Englifh  ;  by  this  means  I  give  them  two  leflbns 
at  once  ;  and  as  the  pictures  are  often  changed,  I 
afTure  you  /Adelaide  and  Theodore  are  infinitely  more 
delighted  with  our  magic  lanthorn,  than  the  gene- 
rality of  children  are  with  the  fun,  moon,  and  feven 
ftars,  the  prodigal  Ton,  the  baker  pulling  the  devil  by 
the  tail,  &c.  &c.     Inllead  of  teaching  my  children 
the  favourite  amufement  of  building  houfes  with 
cards,  1  have  invented  a  play  for  them  which   gives 
them  an  idea  of  architeiture.     I  have  caufed  tvro 
fmall  houfes,  and  two  palaces,  to  be  made  in  pafte- 
board,  which  take  to  pieces  ;  every  ornament  be- 
longing to  architecture  are  to  be  found  in  them. 
They  are  all  numbered,  and  their  names  written  on 
the  back.     My  fon  has,  befides  thefe,  a  namber  of 
fortified  caftles,  with  v/hich  Adelaide  alfo  amufes 
herfelf  fometimes,   as  well  as  with  a  pretty  little 
(hip,  of  which  Monfieur  d'  Jlmane  explains  to  us 
all  the  parts  of  at  leaft  once  a  week. 

When  we  walk  out,  the  children  divert  them- 
felves  with  running  and  (kipping  about,  and  in 
another  year,  we  (hall  accuftom  them,  as  Roujfeau 
advifes,  to  meafure  diftances  by  their  eyes,  how 

many 
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many  trees  there  may  be  in  fuch  a  walk,  how  many 
flower-pots  on  fuch  a  terrace,  Sic.  &c.  By  this 
means  they  will  learn  what  a  foot,  a  fathom,  or  an 
acre  means  ;  and  they  will  alfo  acquire  fome  notions 
of  agriculture.  My  gardener,  Mathurine,  will  be 
their  chief  mafter  ;  he  has  already  begun  his  lefTons, 
and  generally  follows  us  in  our  walks  ;  and  we  learn 
every  day  fomething  new.  Jdeiaide  and  Theodore 
have  each  a  little  garden,  which  Maihurim  teaches 
them  to  cultivate ;  vi  .>  accuftom  them  to  thofe  plays 
which  are  recommended  by  Roujpau^  to  prefcrve  them 
from  the  fears  which  children  are  fo  fubject  to,  that 
of  being  in  the  dark.  Adelaide^  l:ke  other  children, 
is  fond  of  playing  at  vifiting.  This  by  my  atten- 
tions will  become  a  moral  progrefs :  I  invent  their 
plans,  and  you  may  imagine  the  little  fubjeils  I 
give  them,  ferve  to  infpire  them  with  noble  fenti- 
ments ;  and  that  to  teach  them  to  behave  properly, 
is  the  end  to  be  obtained.  Madame  de  l^almonfs 
fon  joins  them  in  thefe  plays,  and  I  have  often  a 
part  in  it  myfelf,  which  I  endeavour  to  perform 
well.  Adelaide' i  doll  is  not  ufelefs  to  me.  Adelaide 
repeats  to  her  the  leHbns  fhe  receives  from  me.  I 
pay  great  attention  to  thefe  dialogues.  If  Adelaide 
fcolds  uniulHy,  I  interfere  in  the  converfation,  and 
convince  her  ftie  is  wrong.  This  amufement  makes 
her  more  induftrious  j  if  fhe  wants  an  apron  or  a  cap 
for  her  doll,  Mademoifelle  ViSioire.,  one  of  my  wo- 
men, comes  to  aflift  her  in  making  them.  It  is  the 
fame  with  Theodore^  if  he  breaks  any  of  his  toys, 
as  a  coach  or  a  drum,  we  give  him  proper  mate- 
rials ;  and  Brunei,  Monf.  d'Jhnane's  footman, 
whole  ingenuity  you  are  acquainted  with,  makes 
whatever  he  defires,  and  by  this  means,  he  becomes 
induftrious  and  patient.     Thus  you  fee,  far  from 
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wearying  them  with  too  much  application,  we  are 
only  employed  in  procuring  them  amufenients  and 
play-things.  The  word  ftudy  is  never  mentioned, 
though  there  is  fcarce  a  moment  in  the  day  that  they 
do  not  gain  fome  knowledge ;  and  certainly  there 
never  were  children  fo  perfectly  happy.  Adelaide 
begins  already  to  have  fome  flight  notion  of 
mufic,  and  I  have  placed  her  little  hngers  on  the 
harp.  Thefe  different  ftudies,  with  thofe  of  reading 
and  drawing,  take  up  near  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the 
day,  which,  hcwever,  is  not  fixed  to  flated  times. 
I  have  a  method  of  pra£tifmg  mufic  in  two  hands, 
which  experience  has  taught  me  to  be  the  befl  way. 
To  arrive  at  perfe(5lion  either  on  the  harp  or  harpfi- 
chord,  you  muff  play  equally  well  with  both  hands; 
the  left  is  generally  inferior  to  the  right,  owing  to 
the  method  which  mafters  take.  Before  they  learn 
a  complete  tune,  they  ought  to  practice  a  twelve- 
;month,  firft  witli  one  hand,  then  with  the  other ;  I 
mean  if  it  is  an  infant ;  otherwife  fix  months  will 
do.  They  fhould  by  turns  execute  all  the  fhakes 
land  mofl  difficult  pafTages  that  are  to  be  met  with, 
by  ufmg  the  left  hand,  which  is  in  fa£t  more  auk- 
fward  than  the  right,  and  has  lefs  flrength.  '  This 
requires  at  the  beginning  fo  little  attention  from  the 
fcholar,  that  it  cannot  weary  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  expefling  her  to  read  mufic,  to  place  her 
hands  DToperly  to  finger  well,  and  to  put  treble  and 
bale  together,  requires  much  application,  and  is 
difficult  and  tirefome  ;  befides,  fhe  is  flopped  by 
pvery  cadence,  and  is  fo  confounded  that  flie  plays 
put  of  time,  wiuch  fpoils  her  ear  and  her  tafle ;  and 
Ihe  very  unjuflly  takes  an  averfion  to  a  fludy  fo 
'difagreeable  and  fatiguing.  No  matter  will  adopt 
my  method,  becaufe  by  following  it  they  cannot 
Vol.  I.  C  make 
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make  their  fcholar  in  five  or  fix  months  play  by  rote 
feveral  tunes  ;  and  I  muft  confefs  there  are  many 
parents  who  would  be  very  Httle  pleafed  to  fee  their 
daughters,  after  a  years'  inftrudtion,  only  able  to 
read  their  notes.  But  after  this  exercife,  teach  her 
to  play  leflbns,  and  in  lefs  than  three  months  fhe 
will  furpafs  thofe  who  have  learned  three  years  in 
the  common  way.  Nothing  is  more  abfurd  than 
to  teach  children  rules  of  accompaniment  when 
tnfey  are  only  ten  years  old.  This  ftudy  is  of  a 
very  difficult  nature,  and  can  only  be  learned  by 
perfons  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age.  Thole 
inflmftions  which  we  cannot  acquire  but  v/ith 
great  application,  are  unfit  for  infancy.  This  is  fo 
plain  a  truth,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  try  to  con- 
vince you  of  it  by  reafoning,  though  it  is  very  fre- 
quently loft  fight  of  in  almoft  every  plan  of  educa- 
tion. Is  it  not  ufual  to  fet  a  poor  child  at  fix  years 
old  to  learn  lefibns  of  grammar,  geometry,  aftrono- 
my.  Sec.  People  take  great  pains  to  teach  them  what 
they  cannot  comprehend,  and  deftroy  their  health, 
and  give  them  an  invincible  difguft  for  ftudy.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  fee  a  child 
gravely  feated  before  a  defk,  employed  in  anfwering 
a  problem  or  explaining  a  fyftem  of  the  world .''  In 
this  cafe',  every  thing  v/hich  is  required  of  it  will 
have  a  contrary  effect  to  what  the  tutor  experts  : 
that  is  to  fay,  the  poor  child  gains  nothing  but  ig- 
norance and  a  diftafte  for  labour  ;  for  if  fhe  fliould 
underftand  what  they  had  made  her  repeat,  the  ten- 
der conftitution  of  a  child  would  fink  under  fuch  an 
intenfe  application,  and  thus  her  untimely  know- 
ledge would  bring  her  to  the  grave.  But  let  us  re- 
turn to  my  Adelaide^  from  whom  thefe  reflexions 
have  detained  me  fo  long.     She  learns  alfo  to  draw, 
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as  it  is  my  particular  defire  flie  fhould  excel  in  this 
charming  qualification,  which  fuits  with  every  age, 
and  which  offers  fo  many  refources  againft  idlenefs. 
Roujpau  will  have  Em'dius  learn  drawing  without  a 
malter ;  I  ihall  take  care,  fays  he,  to  keep  him  from 
fuch  a  mafter,  as  would  only  give  him  copies  to  imi- 
tate,  and   only  teach  him  to  draw  from  dengns. 
RouJJeau  fpeaks  here  of  what  he  does  not  underftand. 
It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  learn  to  draw  without  a 
niafter,  and  that  mafler  ought  to  be  a  very  good 
one  ;  for  every  thing  depends  on  firfl  principles. 
It  is  not  only  necefTary  to  have  good  copies,  but 
the  mailer  mufl  underftand  the  fcience  perfectly ; 
for  it  is  by  drawing  with  him,  iiot  by  advifing  him, 
that  he  can  make  any  rapid  progrefs.     It  will  be 
necefTary  to  begin  with  copying  :   it  is  true  you 
may  lengthen  this  apprenticefhip  too  much,  which 
would  be  lofing  time  ;  but  in  a. years'  time  a  good 
niafter  will  have  taught  his  fcholar  to  draw  from 
nature.     Thefe,  my  dear  friend,   are  part  of  my 
fentiments  on  the  manner  of  teaching  children,  with 
regard  to  their  talents  for  any  particular  inftrument. 
.  think,  we  all  have  them  in  an  equal  degree,  unlefs 
fhat  the  fingers  of  fome  perfons  are  formed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary  manner.     It  is  true  a  little  fat  hand 
will  find  it  difScult  to  play  on  inftruments  which  re- 
quire flrength  and  extenfion,  fuch  as  the  harp,  the 
lite,  and  the  theorbo  ;  yet  v/ith  fome  what  more  ap- 
plication, tliey  may  get  the  better  of  this  difficulty. 
Why  then  do  you  tell  me  that  talents  are  fo  rare  ? 
[t  is  that  children  are  ill  taught ;  that  mothers  do  not 
liredl  their  mafters,  and  only  give  examples  of  la- 
iinefs  to  their  children.     How  can  you  expe6l  a 
i'oung  perfon  to  have  a  tafle  for  ftudy,  or  to  be 
vnxious  to  acquire  pleafmg  talents,  when  Ihe  fees 
C  2  her 
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her  mother  fpend  half  her  time  at  her  toilet,  and  at 
pubhc  places,  and  the  other  half  in  knotting,  playing 
at  cards,  and.  receiving  vifits.     You  fay  you  never 
could   learn  drawing,  mufic,   or  geography.    Sec. 
But  did  you  ever  fmcerely  wilh  to  learn  thefe  things  ? 
No,  furely,  you  only  was  infpired  with  a  defire  to 
.(liineat  a  ball,  and  be  able  to  dance  elegantly  in  fix 
months.     Had  your  inclinations    been  turned  on 
more  ferious  objedls,  you  would    have  fucceeded 
equally  well.     The  refult  of  what  I  have  faid  is, 
that  the  great  point  to  be  obtained  in  education  is 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  to  teach  children  what  they 
can  eafily  comprehend,  and  never  to  negledt  an  op- 
portunity of  teaching  them  every  thing  within  their 
reach  ;  and  at  firft  only  to  give  them  examples  of 
morality,  not  precepts.     I  have  hitherto  confined 
myfelf  to  children,  fo  that  you  are  only  acquainted 
with  the  leafi:  interefting  part  of  my  plan  of  edu- 
cation.    But  when  Jdelaide  is  twelve  years  old, 
you  will  find  my  accounts  lefs  trifling  and  infipid. 
It  remains  ftill  that  I  fpeak  of  the  management  ol 
children  with  regard  to  their  health.    RouJJeau^  with 
all  the  attention  he  pays  to  that  fubject,  exa6tl)i 
follows  the  fyftem  of  Mr,  Locke ;  for  though  he 
does  not  quote  him,  he  copies  him  literally.     The 
wife  Locke   forbids  Twaddling  clothes,   or  loading 
children  with  unneceflary  clothes.     He  advifes  to 
accuftom  them  to  the  open  air,  and  to  bathe  theu 
feet  conftantly  in  cold  water.    This  do6lrine,  giver 
from  motives  of  benevolence,  is  fo  much  the  more 
eftimable,  as  the  author,  with  fuch  fuperior  merit, 
ihews  no  defire  of  diftinguilhing  himfelf,  but  onlj  ^ 
appears  actuated  by  the  wifh  of  being  ufeful.     Thii 
book,   which  is  tranflated  into  all  languages,  was 
in  every  body's  hands  when  Emilius  appeared,  bul 
2  hac 
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bud  not  brought  about  any  change  in  the  fyftems 
adopted.  Wifdom  has  lefs  influence  than  enthu- 
(lafm,  becaufe  it  is  always  fimple  in  its  expref- 
fiOMS,  and  fcarce  ever  afi'umes  an  impofing  or  au- 
;horitative  tone.  The  Englifh  Philofophcr  feemed 
Dill'/  to  give  his  advice.  RoulJcau  repeated  the 
am"  things,  but  he  did  not  advi(c,  he  commanded, 
ind  was  obeyed.  I  have  obferved  this  method 
^ith  Adelaide  from  her  birth  to  three  years  old. 
She  has  been  conftantly  waftied  from  head  to  foot 
n  fummer  with  cold  water  j  and  in  winter  with 
kvater  luke  warm,  obferving  at  the  fame  time  to 
ub  her  with  a  fpunge,  to  make  her  fleep  in  a 
pard  bed  without  curtains,  and  to  wear  only  a  cap 
ind  little  gown,  with  a  fingle  blanket  in  winter, 
ind  a  fheet  in  fummer.  The  doors  and  v/indows 
jf  her  chamber  were  almoft  always  to  be  open  in 
;he  day-time,  excepting  in  damp  weather,  with 
/ery  little  fire  in  the  day,  and  none  in  the  night. 
>he  was  continually  in  the  open  air,  but  I  was  in 
lo  hurry  to  make  her  walk,  thinking  it  better  to 
tay  till  her  legs  were  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the 
iveight  of  her  body  with  eafe.  I  alfo  paid  great 
attention  to  prevent  her  getting  wet  in  her  feet. 
As  foon  as  children  are  weaned,  they  fhould  drink 
nothing  but  water  No  thickened  milk  or  cream  ; 
he  fometimes  eats  an  egg,  fome  cold  milk,  ve- 
j;etables,  broth,  or  fruit,  ^c.  But  no  fweetmeats 
lor  paftry.  No  whalebone  in  her  ftays  till  (he 
tvas  four  years  old.  At  that  age  fhe  began  with 
/ery  thin  and  large  ones,  except  in  fummer,  when 
[he  had  no  other  drefs  than  her  iliift,  and  a  gauze 
pr  muflin  frock  ;  and  ihe  never  wore  ftockings  or 
Ihoes,  except  in  extreme  hot  weather,  when  fhe 
iVaiked  out.  People  are  very  apt  to  find  fault 
C  3  with 
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with  the  cuflom  of  putting  on  ftays  to  children- 
They  are  indeed  pernicious  when  they  are  tight, 
but  when  properly  made  they  are  far  from  being 
hurtful;  the  wearing  them  is  equally  convenient 
and  healthy.  By  placing  the  ftioulders  in  a  proper 
pofition,  they  open  the  cheft,  fupport  the  back,  and 
keep  the  ftomach  in  a  fituation  proper  for  digef- 
tion.  They  render  falls  often  leis  dangerous;  and 
if  they  are  not  made  too  tight,  children  feel  much 
more  at  their  eafe  in  them  than  they  do  in  a  waift- 
coat.  It  is  only  the  excefs  of  heat  that  can  make 
them  inconvenient,  and  then  it  is  a  cruelty  to 
oblige  children  to  wear  them.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend  !  I  make  no  profeffions  of  the  fentiments  I 
entertain  for  you.  I  think  the  immoderate  length 
of  my  letters  will  convince  you  of  my  confidence, 
and  of  my  tender  and  lively  friendlhip. 


LETTER    Xn. 

^he  Bdronejs  to  the  Countejs  d'OJlalis. 

WRITE  to  you  to-day,  my  dear  child,  to 
iind  fault  v/ith  you.  I  hope  this  beginning  will 
not  frighten  you.'  My  reproofs  you  know  are  as 
gentle  as  your  faults  are  fmall.  Madame  de  Li- 
mours  wrote  me  an  account  of  a  family  fupper  at 
which  you  was  prefent,  and  of  a  certain  game  at 
cards,  which  I  confefs  a  little  chagrined  me.  I 
cannot  figure  to  myfelf  my  charming  daughter, 
who  is  fo  gentle,  fo  humble,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  noble,  giving  herfelf  up  to  all  the  extravagance 
of  fulfe  mirth,  disfiguring  her  fweet  face  by  noify 

and 
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i  afFe^led  burfts  of  laughter,  and  making  thofe 
hide  fhrill  icreams,  like  Mademoifelle  de  Lemy^ 
and  Mademoifelle  de  Limours.  Whence  pro- 
ceeded all  thefe  effedls  ?  Was  you  really  vexed  at 
the  run  of  the  cards  ?  If  you  felt  fuch  an  emo- 
tion, doubtlefs  you  ought  to  have  concealed  it, 
for  it  is  abfurd  and  fliameful  to  fhew  it.  Befides, 
you  are  no  mifer,  nor  ever  play  high,  and  it  is  ab- 
Iblutely  indifferent  to  you  whether  you  win  or 
lofe  ;  confequently  all  thofe  cries  and  appearances 
of  vexation  were  only  affeilation.  It  is  fcarce  worth 
while  to  give  up  your  fweetnefsof  temper,  in  order 
to  gain  the  chara(?ter  of  a  bad  player,  or  of  want 
of  judgment.  I  am  fure  you  could  not  entertain 
fo  foolifh  an  idea  for  a  moment,  but  to  fhew  your 
complaifance  to  the  company  you  played  with.  But 
if -you  encourage  this  weaknefs,  it  will  lead  you 
farther  than  you  imagine.  When  people  adopt 
follies,  either  from  falhion  or  condefcenfion,  they 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  hurried  away  by  ftill  more 
reducing,  and  dangerous  examples.  1  know  the 
purity  of  your  heart,  your  docility,  and  confidence 
in  me;  I  know  the  advice  of  your  mother  can 
never  be  negledled  by  you,  and  have  no  fears  of 
you  for  the  future.  Be  always  indulgent,  my 
child,  to  thofe  women  who  are  gui!ty  of  fuch 
meannefi'es ;  never  appear  to  blame  or  ridicule 
them  at  any  time  of  your  life,  but  never  imitate 
them! 

I  have  another  caufe  of  complaint  againft  you, 
which  I  have  fcarce  courage  to  mention,  lince  it 
proceeds  from  your  aftedion  to  me.  But  you 
ought  to  know  I  never  regard  my  own  intereft, 
where  your's  is  concerned.  You  think  you  are 
with  child,  and  you  appear  to  be  afFiidled  at  it, 
C  4  becaufe 
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becaufe  It  will  prevent  your  feeing  me  this  year. 
Now  as  you  are  not  ignorant  how  much  your 
hufband  wiflies  for  a  fon,  it  is  very  wrong  in  you 
to  let  him  fee  a  concern  vi^hich  can  only  vex  him. 
When  complaint  is  ufelefs,  it  only  fhews  weak- 
nefs  ;  when  it  gives  pain,  it  is  abfurd.  The  ill 
humour  you  (hew  juftly  difpleafes  your  hufband, 
difcontents  the  family,  but  cannot  prevent  your 
remaining  at  Paris ;  can  add  nothing  to  the  idea  I 
ever  had  of  your  tendernefs,  and  only  leffens  the 
opinion  I  had  of  your  underflanding.  So,  my  dear 
child,  repair  this  imprudence,  and  never  fall  into  it 
again.  Adieu,  my  dear  daughter  !  Write  to  me 
always  with  the  fame  punctuality,  and  believe  that 
I  expert,  with  as  much  impatience  as  you  can  do, 
the  moment  which  is  to  reunite  us. 


Y 


LETTER    XIII. 

Vtjcountejs  to  the  Baronefs, 


O  U  have  thoroughly  explained  to  me  the 
greateft  part  of  my  doubts.  All  your  defigns  are 
excellent,  and  your  method  of  teaching  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  the  common  one.  But  it  is 
neceffary,  according  to  your  plan,  that  mothers 
fliould  be  capable  of  direCling  the  different  maf- 
ters  :  where  will  you  find  fuch  mothers  ?  Where 
is  the  woman  Vv^ho,  like  you,  has  paffed  her  life  in 
cultivating  her  talents  for  inftrutftion,  that  fhe  may 
be  ufeful  to  her  children?  Befides,  if  all  mothers 
thought  as  you  do,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all 
fociety ;  fliut  up  in  their  chambers,  with  malters 
iiiftructing  them,  or  flying  away  to  their  country- 

houfcs. 
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houfcs,  they  would  be  loft  to  the  world,  and 
Paris  would  become  a  defart.  I  intereft  myfelf 
much  in  your  fame,  but  I  do  not  wifh  you  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  making  this  reform.  Joking  apart,  I 
have  a  remark  to  make  to  you.  You  prevent 
your  children,  till  theage  of  thirteen,  from  read- 
ing Telemachus,  Fontaine's  Fables,  and  all 
fuch  hooks ;  yet  you  would  infpire  them  with  a 
tafte  for  reading!  What  books  then  would  you 
give  them  inftead  of  thofe  I  have  mentioned  ?  Are 
they  only  to  read  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Fairy 
Tales,  till  they  are  thirteen  ?  Do  they  learn  no- 
thing by  heart  ?  I  have  often  heard  you  fay  it  was 
Impoffible  to  underftand  the  harmony  or  founds 
of  Poetry  if  the  ear  is  not  accuftomed  to  it  from 
infancy.  Be  fo  good  to  anfwer  me  this.  I  write 
to  you  in  great  hafte,  as  I  am  going  immediately 
into  the  country  I  am  waited  for,  and  hurried. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  Madame  d'OJialis  preg-. 
nancy  is  no  longer  doubted.  I  faw  her  hufband 
yefterday,  who  told  me  fhe  bears  it  with  the  beft 
grace  in  the  world,  which  was  more  pleafmg  to 
him,  as  he  did  not  expect  it.  Farewell,  my  love. 
You  take  no  journeys,  therefore  never  write  me 
fuch  vile  fhort  letters  as  this  is. 


LETTER     XIV. 

T^he  Baronefs  to  the  Vtjcountejs, 

X  Neither  give  my  children  Fairy  Tales  to 

read,  or  The  Arabian  Nights,  nor  even  Madame 

$ Auoy\  Fables,^  which  were  compofsd  for  this 

C  5  purpofe, 
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purpofe.  There  is  fcarcely  one  of  them  which 
has  a  moral  tendency.  Love  is  the  fubjecft  in 
them  all.  You  find  a  Princefs  perfecuted  on  ac- 
count of  her  beauty.  A  Prince,  handfome  as  the 
day,  dying  for  love  of  her,  and  a  wicked,  ugly 
rival,  confumed  with  envy  and  jealoufly  !  Tho' 
the  moral  of  thefe  little  ftories  may  be  good,  chil- 
dren cannot  improve  by  them  ;  and  only  flruck 
with  the  wonderful,  they  will  remember  no- 
thing but  the  enchanted  gardens  and  diamond 
palaces;  all  thefe  ridiculous  ideas  give  them  only, 
falfe  notions,  flop  the  courfe  of  their  reafoning, 
and  infpire  them  with  a  diflike  for  inftru6tive 
reading.  Locke  complains  that  there  is  not  a  fuigle 
work  exifting  proper  for  infancy  ;  I  know  not  one 
in  the  French  language,  though  it  would  be  fo 
ufeful.  The  fixing  our  firfl  principles  and  turn 
of  mind  depends  greatly  on  the  impreffiojis  we  re- 
ceive in  infancy  :  it  is  therefore  necefTary  thefe 
books  fhould  be  written  with  great  fimplicity ; 
that  they  Ihould  be  equally  interefting  and  in- 
ftru£ling,  and  to  vary  the  form  of  thefe  little  hif- 
tories  will  alfo  be  proper.  And  I  believe,  if  the 
fubje(Sts  were  well  chofen,  and  the  charms  and 
fimplicity  of  Nature  were  properly  defcribed,  it 
would  make  fuch  works  more  valuable  than  you 
have  any  idea  of;  now,  I  hear  you  exclaim,  and 
you  repeat  twenty  times  :  "  Where  is  a  book  fo 
"  ufeful?"  "Where  can  it  be  met  with?"  t 
will  tell  you,  and  will  even  produce  it  to  you, 
whenever  you  chufe  to  have  it.  And  as  there  is 
no  great  wifdom  required  in  the  compofition,  but 
only  Nature  and  common  fenfe  \  I  will  withouteva- 
fion  tell  you  I  am  myfelf  the  Author.  We  call  it 
the  "  CalUe  Evening."  The  fubjed  of  it  is,  a  good 
I  mother 
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mother   retired  to  the  caftle  with  her  three  chil- 
dren, the  eldeft  of  whom  is  only    feven  years  old> 
and    who  every  evening,   if  they  are  very  goodj 
tells  them  a  little  ftory.     Thefe  recitals  are  often 
interrupted  by  the  queftions  of  the  children,  who 
never  let  a  word  pafs  which   they  do  not  under- 
ftand,  without  defiring  an  explanation.     You  are 
fenfible  how  clear  this  method   muft  make  it  to 
their  comprehenfions.      It   is  only   one  volume, 
but  has  five  hundred  pages.     The  effe£l  it  has  al- 
ready  produced  on  my  children,  is  every  thing  I 
could  wifh.     At  each  ftory  they  do  not  fail  to  afk 
me,  *'  if  it  has  really  happened  !"  and  when  I  af- 
firm it  to  be  true,  I  remark  an  extraordinary  en- 
creafe  of  attention  and  concern,  which  is  a  much 
greater  benefit  than  they  could  poflibly  draw  from 
the  moft   moral  Fairy  Tale.      So  I  engage,    if 
ever   I    determine   on  publiftiing  this   work,    to 
afl'ure  my   young  Readers,    in   an  advertifement 
made  only  for  them,  that  the  Author  has  invent- 
ed nothing,  but  that  it  is  fcrupuloufly  and  exactly 
true}  and  with  this  precaution,  I  am    certain  my 
ftories  will  be  read  with  eagernefs,  and   make  a 
deep  impreflion.      With  regard  to  Poetry,  I  have 
coUedled  from  different  Authors,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  fcarcely  known  by  name.  Tome  extra£ts, 
which  make  three  volumes,  for  the  ufe  of  my  chil- 
■dren,  till  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen.     This  little 
CoUeflion  is  really  very  pleafing,  and  moft  of  the 
pieces  are  truly  moral.     But  to  return  to   profe  ; 
Adelaide  will  read  nothing  but  my  tales  till  (he  is 
feven  years  old  ;  I  (hall  then  give  her  the  "  Con- 
**  verfations  of  Emily,"  a  book  you  have  often 
heard  m,e  praife.     And   this  v^ill  employ  her  till 
flie  is  eight.     At  which  time  you  Ihall  know  the 
C  6  left 
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reft  of  my  plan.  You  fay,  my  dear  friend,  "  if  ail 
"  mothers  were  like  me,  Paris  would  become  a  de- 
'*  fart!"  In  the  firft  place,  remember  I  only  quitted 
it  at  the  age  of  thirty  two,  and  in  four  years  I 
mean  to  return  to  it  again.  Befides,  it  is  pof- 
fible,  without  quitting  the  world  at  all,  to  be  as 
iifeful  to  your  children  as  I  have  been  to  mine, 
whatever  you  may  fay  of  it.  Far  from  pafling  all 
my  time  in  my  clofet,  I  was  fifteen  years  in  the 
world,  and  1  fhould  be  very  forry  not  to  have 
lived  in  it.  For  no  perfon,  who  has  not  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it,  is  capable  of  educating  her  chil- 
dren properly.  It  was  in  the  world  I  conceived 
this  mode  of  education,  which  I  now  put  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  it  was  there,  I  compofed  thefe  Works 
relative  to  it.  If  my  labours  have  been  ufeful, 
and  my  method  fhould  be  adopted,  1  fhall  at  leaft 
have  fpared  to  others  the  refle6lion,  ftudy,  and 
trouble,  which  It  coft  me  for  twelve  years. 

I  cannot  finifh  this  letter  without  telling  you 
a  pretty  little  flory,  which  will  entertain  and  in- 
tereft  you,  Adelaide  being  the  heroine  of  it. 
The  day  before  yefterday,  fhe  afked  my  leave  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  with  Mifs  Bridget.  I 
confented,  and  they  fet  out  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  orders  to  return  at  ten  :  but  they  did 
not  come  back  till  half  an  hour  paft  eleven.  I 
was  going  to  find  fault,  ^Nhtn  Adelaide y  blufhing, 
and  quite  out  of  breath,  begged  Mifs  Bridget  to 
allow  her  to  tell  me  the  ftory  ;  and  then  gave  me 
the  following  interefling   recital  :    About  half  a 

league  from  B ,  they  obferved  a  young  female 

peafant  feated  on  the  grafs,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms.  Struck  with  the  palenefs  and  pretty  figure 
of  the  woman,  they  went  up  to  her,  and  learnt 

that 
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that  (he  was  juft  come  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, where  fhe  had  been  to  buy  fome  pro- 
vifions,  and  that  fatigue  had  obliged  her  to  fit 
down.  She  added,  with  a  moving  air,  continued 
Adelaide,  that  what  gave  her  moft  uneafmefs  was, 
that  her  mother  was  ill,  and  would  be  unhappy  at 
her  Haying ;  and  faying  this,  "  the  young  wo- 
*'  man  wept,  and  killed  her  little  crying  baby  1" 
Adelaide,  without  hefitation,  begged  Mifs  Bridget  io 
let  her  and  the  child  get  into  the  carriage,  which 
followed  them,  and  carry  them  home.  Mifs 
Bridget  confented.  The  young  woman  told  them 
the  way,  and  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  they  ar- 
rived "  at  the  prettieft  cottage  imaginable,"  where 
they  found  "  two  charming  little  girls,  who 
*'  threw  themfelves  on  the  young  woman's  neck 
'*  to  embrace  her,"  and  '*  their  grandmother  ap- 
*'  pears  fo  good  and  fo  old,  that  indeed  my  dear 
*'  mamma,  you  muft  fee  them."  Mifs  Bridget  ad- 
ded more  particulars  to  this  recitaLj  all  to  the 
praife  o{  Adelaide's  fenfibility.  The  fame  even- 
ing the  young  peafani's  hufband  came  to  thecaftle 
to  return  thanks  to  Adelaide ;  and  the  next  day 
we  all  went  to  fee  thefe  good  people,  who  are 
truly  interefting  by  the  extreme  harmony  which 
fubfifts  among  them.  They  are  poor,  but  induf- 
trious,  and  appear  fatisfied  with  their  condition. 
After  making  all  poffible  inquiries  into  their  cha- 
racters and  conduft,  we  have  this  morning  deter- 
mined to  purchafe  for  them  a  fmall  piece  of 
ground  of  about  fix  acres,  which  was  to  be  fold 
near  their  cottage ;  we  ihall  alfo  give  them  a  cow 
or  two ;  fome  poultry,  clothes,  linen,  and 
fome  furniture. 

You 
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You  cannot  form  to  youfelf  any  idea  of  Adelaide'^ 
joy  and  tranfport  on  this  determination.  1  have 
lent  this  evening  for  two  fempftrefles,  to  make 
clothes  for  the  young  peafant  and  her  children  ; 
and  Adelaide  will  herfelf  affift  in  making  them. 
Her  play-things  and  her  doll  are  thrown  afide,  and 
I  fee,  with  inexpreflible  delight,  that  in  a  heart 
uncorruped,  the  pleafure  preferred  before  all 
others,  is  that  of  doing  good,  and  contributing  to 
perform  a  virtuous  and  generous  action.  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend  !  I  hope  your  next  letter  will  make 
me  amends  for  your  laft,  which  was  indeed  very 
fhort. 


LETTER.     XV. 

^he  fame  to  the  fame, 

E  had  yefterday  a  ch^cining  ride.  We  car- 
ried to  Nicole  the  young  peafant  I  mentioned  to 
you,  all  the  furniture,  clothes,  &c.  we  intended 
them  ;  /Adelaide  was  loaded  with  a  bundle  of  chil- 
drens'  cloathing  ;  which,  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  weather,  (he  kept  holding  on 
her  lap,  the  whole  time  we  were  in  the  carriage. 
She  arrived  at  the  cottage  in  a  violent  perfpiration, 
her  little  heart  beating,  fo  that  you  could  fee  its 
motion.  Her  cheeks  fiufhed,  and  the  pureft  and 
mofl:  lively  joy  fparkling  in  her  eyes  !  Delightful, 
happy  age,  when  every  gefture,  every  adtion,  pre- 
fents  an  innocent  and  faithful  picture  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  heart !  By  degrees,  as  we  lofe  this 
amiable  fimplicity,  the  filent,  but  interefting  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes,  becomes  lefs  intelligible ;  but 

they 
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they  cannot  quite  deceive  till  the  heart  is  wholly 
corrupted  ;  for  it  is  much  more  criminal  to  deceive 
by  looks,  than  even  by  virords.  For  he  who  can- 
not tell  a  falfehood  without  bluftiing,  is  not  yet  a 
complete  liar,  and  whilft  we  prefervc  any  traces  of 
this  fmcerity,  we  are  not  arrived  at  the  higheft 
pitch  of  this  odious  vice.  But  to  return  to  Jde- 
laide.  On  getting  out  of  the  coach,  fhe  ran  from 
us,  dragging  after  her,  in  the  dirt,  the  heavy  par- 
cel fhe  had  not  ftrength  to  carry ;  and  when  we 
entered  the  cottage,  we  found, her  already  em- 
ployed in  undrefling  one  of  the  little  girls,  to  put 
on  a  new  gown,  repeating'  every  moment,  "  It 
'"  was  I  that  made  this  hem  ;"  "  I  fewed  on  this 
**  ribbon,"  *'  and  faftenedon  this  clafp,"  &c.  &c. 
If  this  little  pidlure  affects  you,  how  much  more 
pleafure  would  you  have  felt,  on  feeing  the  fatif- 
faiSlion  of  the  young  peafant  and  her  family.  I 
have  never  till  now  found  in  this  clafs  of  people 
any  thing  more  than  that  kind  of  gratitude,  which 
does  honour  to  human  nature.  Hearts  uncor- 
rupted  as  theirs  are,  are  aiFedled  with  the  benefit 
we  confer  on  them,  but  are  not  furprifed  at  it  j 
while  the  extreme  aftonifhment  we  fbew  at  a 
good  adtion,  is  a  filent  confeffion'that  we  are  inca- 
pable of  doing  it  !  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  I  quit 
you  to  go  and  read  with  Adelaide,  who  at  this 
moment  is  leaning  on  my  chair,  and  begging  me 
to  give  her  a  ieffon. 

My  fweet  Adelaide  has  done  fo  pretty  an  adlion, 
I  cannot  help  telling  it  to  you.  And  I  have  open- 
ed my  letter  again  on  purpofe.  After  our  reading, 
we  went  to  take  a  walk,  and  amongfl  the  chefnut 
trees,  found  a  little  bird  jufl  ready  to  fly  •,  we  took 
it  up,  and  /Ideiaide,  tranfported  with  joy,  carried 

it 
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it  to  my  chamber,  and  put  it  into  a  cage,  every 
moment  taking  it  out,  and  ftifling  it  with  carefTes, 
and  then  crying  over  it  as  if  it  w^as  dead.  Here 
begins  our  dialogue  word  for  word  : 

Adelaide.  Mamma,  my  bird  is  hungry.  I 
(writing  at  my  defk)  replied,  "  give  it  fomething 
"  to  eat  then  ;  you  have  got  what  is  neceflary," 

Adelaide,     But  he  will  not  eat. 

Anfwer.     It  is  becaufehe  is  fad. 

Adelaide.     Why  is  he  fad  ? 

Anjhjoer.     Becaufe  he  is  unhappy. 

Adelaide.  Unhappy  !  Oh  Heaven,  why  is  my 
fweet  little  bird  unhappy  ? 

Anfwer.  Becaufe  you  do  not  know  how  to 
take  care  of  him,  and  feed  him,  and  becaufe  he  is 
in  prifon. 

Adelaide.     In  prifon  ! 

Anfwer.  Yes,  certainly  he  is ;  attend  to  me, 
Adelaide.  If  I  was  to  Ihut  you  up  in  a  little  room, 
and  not  permit  you  to  go  out  of  it,  would  you  be 
happy  ? 

Adelaide.  (Her  heart  full)  Oh  my  poor  little 
bird! 

Anfwer.     You  make  him  unhappy. 

Adelaide.     (Frighten'd)  I  make  him  unhappy  ! 

Anfiver.  This  little  bird  was  in  the  fields,  at 
his  liberty,  and  you  fhut  him  up  in  a  little  cage, 
where  he  is  not  able  to  fly  :  fee  how  he  beats 
againft  it ;  if  he  could  cry,  I  am  fure  he  would. 

Adelaide.  (Taking  him  Out  ofthe  cage)  Mamma, 
I  am  going  to  fet  him  at  liberty  j  the  window  is 
open,  is  it  not? 

Anfwer.  As  you  pleafe,  my  dear  child ;  for 
my  part,  I  never  would  keep  birds  j  for  I  would 

have 
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have  every  thing  about  me,  and  all  that  comes 
near  me,  happy  ! 

Adelaide.  1  would  be  as  good  as  my  dear 
mamma.  I  am  going  to  put  it  on  the  balcony, 
fhall  I  ? 

Arjwer.  (I  ftill  writing)  If  you  pleafe,  my 
little  dear. 

Adelaide.  But  firfl  I  will  feed  him.  Oh,  my 
dear  mamma,  he  eats  ! 

Anfvuer.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  if  it  gives  you 
pleafure. 

Adelaide.  He  eats.  I  know  how  to  feed  him. 
Sweet  bird  !  Charming  little  creature !  ((he 
kifl'es  him)  How  pretty  he  is.  Ah,  he  kifles  me. 
How  I  love  him.  (She  puts  him  into  the  cage 
again,  then  is  thoughtful,  and  fighs.  After  fome 
filence,  the  bird  begins  to  beat  himfelf  again)  I 
(looking  compailionately  at  him)  fay,  "  Poor 
"  little  unfortunate  !" 

Adelaide.  (With  tears  in  her  eyes)  Ob,  mamma! 
(taking  him  again  out  of  the  cage)  I  will  give  him 
his  liberty;  fhall  I  ? 

Anfwer.  (Without  looking  at  her)  As  you 
pleafe,  Adelaide. 

'  Adelaide.  (Going  to  the  window)  Dear  little 
one  !  (fhe  returns,  crying)  *'  Mamma,  I  can- 
not !" 

Anfiuer.  Well,  my  dear,  keep  it  then  ;  this 
bird,  like  other  animals,  has  not  reafon  enough 
to  refle6l  on  the  fpecies  of  cruely  you  have,  in 
depriving  him  of  his  happinefs,  to  procure  your- 
felf  a  trifling  amufement.  He  will  not  hate  you, 
but  he  will  fufFer  J  and  he  would  be  happy,  if  he 
was  at  liberty.  I  would  not  hurt  the  fmalleft  in- 
fed:,  at  lead  not  malicioufly. 

Adelaide, 
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JJelaide.  Come,  then,  I  am  going  to  put  it 
on  the  window. 

Aniwer.  You  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  pleafe, 
my  dear,  but  do  not  interrupt  me  any  more ;  let 
me  write. 

Adelaide.  (Kifling  me,  then  going  to  the  cage) 
Dear,  dear  bird  !  (She  weeps,  and  after  a  little 
reflection,  ftie  goes  to  the  window,  and  returns 
with  precipitation,  her  cheeks  glowing,  but  with 
tears  in  her  eyes)  lays,  "  Mamma,  it  is  done  ; 
"  I  have  fet  him  at  liberty  !" 

Arifwer.  I  (taking  her  in  my  arms)  fay,  my 
charming  Adelaide,  you  have  done  a  "  good 
"  adtion,"  and  I  \o\'t  you  a  thoufand  times  more 
than  ever. 

Adelaide.     Oh  then  I  am  well  rewarded  ! 

Anfwer.  You  always  will  be,  every  time  you 
have  courage  to  make  a  real  facrifice.  Befides, 
facrifices  of  this  kind  are  only  painful  in  idea. 
They  are  no  fooner  done,  but  they  render  us  fo 
amiable,  that  they  leave  nothing  but  joy  and  fatis- 
faction  in  our  hearts  :  for  example,  you  wept  at 
the  thoughts  of  fetting  your  bird  at  liberty  ;  but 
do  you  regret  it  now  ? 

Adelaide.  Oh,  no  mamma;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  charmed  at  having  made  him  happy,  and  at 
having  performed  a  '*  good  a6lion." 

Anfwer.  Well,  my  dear  child,  never  forget 
that,  and  if  you  are  under  any  difficulty,  in  de- 
termining "  to  do  right,"  remember  your  little 
bird,  and  fay  to  yourfelf.  There  are  no  facri- 
fices, for  which  the  efteem  and  tendernefs  for 
thofe  we  love  cannot  make  ufeful  amends. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XVI. 

Baron  d'Almane  to  the  Vijcount  Limotirs. 


O,  my  dear  Vifcount,  I  do  not  at  all  re- 
pent the  part  I  have  taken,  nor  do  I  for  one  mo- 
ment regret  the  pleafures  of_Paris,"or  the  intrigues 
of  the  Court!  If  you  knew  with  what  an  eye  we 
confider  thefe  things  at  this  diftance,  and  how 
trifling  and  frivolous  they  appear,  when  they  are 
cooly  confidered,  you  would  the  more  readily  be- 
lieve me.  I  am  however  far  from  thinking  that 
happinefs  confifts  only  in  folitude.  It  is  certain- 
ly incompatible  with  vice  and  wickednefs.  But, 
otherwife,  it  is  derived  from  various  contrary 
caufcs.  V/ifdom  and  enthufiafm  both  equally 
ferve  to  procure  it ;  and  reafon  ajid  virtue  v/ill 
always  maintain  a  right  to  create  it,  in  every  place 
and  fituation ;  in  the  midft  of  the  tumult  of  Courts, 
as  well  in  a  cloyfter,  or  a  defart.  And  old  people, 
men  of  the  world,  or  thofe  retired  from  it,  may, 
by  being  juft  and  good,  enjoy  that  dtfired  com- 
fort, v/hich  the  defigning  wicked  man  can  never 
know !  Believe  me,  my  friend,  our  paliions  can 
never  procure  it  for  us.  I  have  felt  their  influence, 
have  known  all  the  illufions  of  lovej  but  in  this 
tumultuous  ftate  the  foul  is  agitated  above  its 
powers,  and  feems  rather  to  be  exhaufted  than 
fatisfied,  by  what  it  experiences.  Thcfe  delights 
and  tranfports,  which  almoft  deprive  us  of  our  rea- 
fon, undoubtedly  form  a  fituation  too  ad^ive  and 
violent  for  our  weak  minds  ]  and  become  painful 
to  us  by  their  excefs. 

IF 
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If  you  had  not  told  me,  my  dear  Vifcount, 
a  thoufand  times,  that  you  had  ipent  your  life  in 
ftudying  different  opinions,  without  ever  adopting 
one,  I  fhould  have  been  convinced  of  it  by  your 
laft  letter.  You  fhew  me  in  that  all  the  advan- 
tages you  have  received  from  a  good  education  ; 
but  you  evidently  prove,  that  you  have  not 
fufficiently  reflected  or  meditated  on  that  impor- 
tant fubje6l,  fii'ice,  often  praifmg  my  intentions 
and  plans,  you  end  all  on  a  fudden  with  afking 
me  this  queftion  :  "  Do  you  really  think  that 
**  education  can  extirpate  our  vices,  or  endue  us 
*'  with  virtues  ;  and  that  it  is  of  any  ufe  to  us  r" 
I  have  certainly  given  teftimony  that  I  think  fo, 
by  the  facrifices  I  have  made  in  order  to  educate 
my  children.  But  above  all  things  confult  Hif- 
tory,  and  that  will  prove  to  you,  that  education 
not  only  improves  a  virtuous  mind,  but  that  (with- 
out finding  even  the  feeds  of  them  in  our  hearts) 
it  can  infpire  us  with  the  moft  violent  paflions. 
It  was  education  that  made  fuch  extraordinary 
men  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  was  that,  whofe 
prevailing  power  was  able  to  tear  from  their  hearts 
the  moft  tender  and  gentle  fentiments,  and  to  fub- 
ftitute  thofe  lefs  natural  paflions  in  their  ftead.  In 
fhort,  it  was  education  alone  which  could  render 
their  country  dearer  to  them  than  their  wives  and 
children.  Rcfledl  how  deeply  engraved  on  our 
hearts  are  the  firft  impreflions  we  receive  in  our  in- 
fancy and  earlieft  youth.  If  reafon,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  underftanding,  has  not  power 
totally  to  deftroy  the  moft  abfurd  prejudices  re- 
ceived in  infancy,  how  foiid  and  lafting  will  be 
thofe  principles  v/hich  are  founded  on  truth,  and 
which    every   refle<5tion    will    more     and    more 

ftrengthcn. 
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flrengthen.  The  eflential  point  is,  to  know  ex- 
actly the  principles  which  ought  firft  to  be  en- 
graved on  the  minds  of  children,  and  I  think  we 
fhould  begin  by  infpiring  them  with  a  contempt 
for  every  perfon  who  has  not  courage  to  execute  a 
refolution  ferioufly  taken.  Teach  them  then  that 
it  is  not  only  neceflary  to  be  religious  obfervers  of 
their  word  with  others,  but  that  it  is  almoft 
equally  fhameful  to  fail  in  thofe  engagements  they 
make  with  themfelves.  Weaknefs  has  a  thoufund 
times  more  inconvenience  than  obftinacy.  We 
may  edeem  an  obftinate  man,  but  it  is  impoflible 
not  to  defpife  a  weak  one.  If  you  do  not  give 
your  pupil  flrength  of  mind  to  conquer  himfelf, 
every  thing"  elfe  you  teach  him  will  be  ufelefs  ; 
and  the  firft  fix  months  he  is  abfent  from  you, 
perhaps  will  obliterate  for  ever  all  the  advantages 
you  expelled  from  eighteen  years  labour  and  at- 
tention. But  you  will  afk,  is  this  empire  over 
one's  felf  to  be  acquired  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly,  and 
more  eafily  than  any  other  virtue;  for  it  requires 
nothing  more  than  habit.  Accuftom  your  pupil 
never  to  promife  any  thing  flightly  ;  but  to  keep 
pun6lual]y  the  flighteft  engagements,  encourage 
him  to  it  by  little  rewards,  which  by  degrees  you 
may  increafe  as  you  fee  him  improve  in  his  refo- 
lution. But  if  he  fhould  fail  to  keep  his  word, 
you  muft  exprefs  as  much  furprize  as  indignation  ; 
and  tell  him,  if  he  was  not  a  child,  he  would  be 
diftionoured  by  fuch  an  acSlion  :  make  him  feel 
how  contemptible  he  muft  appear,  and  conftantly 
add  punifhment  to  thefe  humiliations,  which  at 
each  return  of  his  fault  fhould  be  encreafed :  give 
him  an  example  of  what  you  expert  from  him,  that" 
your  flighteft  promife  fliould  be  inviolable  and 
«  facred  j 
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facred ;  and  laftly,  when  hz  convinces  you  he  kas 
gained  power  over  himfelf,  praife  him  only  mo- 
derately ;  for  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to 
extol  too  much  an  aftion  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
perform.  In  {hewing  any  admiration  of  it,  we 
almoil  dil'penfe  with  the  performance  of  it  on  any 
pther  occafion.  When  Theodore  fhews  me  his 
firmnefs  and  refolytion,  I  put  on  an  air  of  the 
greatell  fatisfaction ;  for  the  other  virtues  that 
appear  in  him,  I  feem  to  regard  him  with  more 
tendernefs  ;  but  for  this  alone  I  appear  to  look  on 
him  no  longer  as  a  child.  I  reward  him  by  an 
appearance  of  refpedl  and  confideration.  I  cn- 
trull:  him  with  a  lecret.  I  accuftom  him  to  feel 
all  the  pleafures  of  being  efteemed.  And  I  make 
him  comprehend  that  the  advantages  they  enfiire 
to  us  are  greater  than  thofe  of  even  friendfhip  it- 
felf.  Theodore^  like  many  other  children,  is  na- 
turally very  greedy.  Madame  dt Ahnane  the  other 
day  gave  fome  fweetmeats  to  her  little  girl. 
Theodore  alfo  wanted  fome  ;  I  told  him  I  could 
not  give  him  any,  as  he  did  not  deferve  them  fo 
well  as  his  filler,  becaufe  he  would  eat  them  all 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  if  he  would  pro- 
mife  to  keep  them,  as  Adelaide  did,  for  feveral  days, 
and  to  reflect  deliberately  on  the  promife  he  was 
going  to  make,  and  could  afllire  me,  after  having 
confidered  of  it,  that  he  was  capable  of  making  this 
trial,  I  would  rely  upon  him,  and  give  him  the 
fweetmeats.  That  very  day,  at  dinner,  Theodore 
requelled  leave  to  take  a  burnt  almond^  which  is 
one  of  the  fweet  things  he  loves  beft ;  and  inflead 
of  eating  it,  he  wrapt  it  up  in  a  paper  very  fe- 
rioufty,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  At  night,  after 
fupper,  he  approached  me  with  inexpreffible  pride, 

and 
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and  produced  his  burnt  almond^  telling  me,  *'.it 
was  yet  untouched."  At  the  fame  moment,  I 
looked  out  for  a  pretty  little  box  made  for  fweet- 
meats,  into  which  I  put  twelve  perfumed  lozenges, 
and  gave  it  to  Theodore;  at  the  fame  time  re- 
quefting  him  to  promife  me  n-ot  to  eat  more  than 
three  a  day,  which  he  has  performed  with  the 
ftri)3:efl:  fidelity.  'I'his  example  alone  will  give  yod 
an  idea  of  the  methods  which  may  be  taken  to  fet 
children  on  their  guard  againft  their  paiiions,  and 
to  put  them  alfo  in  a  way  to  triumph  over  them. 
The  fuccefs  of  thefe  expedients,  if  often  repeated, 
is  infallibie. 

You  afk  me,  if  I  teach  my  boy  Latin  ?  I  think 
the  knowledge  of  this  language  is  ufeful,  though 
not  fo  indifpenfably  neceffary  as  it  v/as  five  hundred 
years  ago.  They  could  not  then  have  any  idea 
of  fciences  of  any  kind,  but  by  learning  Greek 
and  Latin.  But  at  prefent,  thofe  who  underftand 
French,  Englifh,  and  Italian  perfedly,  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  a  great  many  works,  at  leaft 
equal  to,  if  not  fuperior  to  thofe  which  antiquity 
has  produced.  Milton,  Tafl'o,  and  Ariofto, 
united  Together,  may  perhaps  rival  Homer  and 
Virgil.  And  furely  Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire, 
•Crebillon,  Shakefpeare,  he.  have  produced  as  many 
excellent  Pieces  as  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ;  Mo- 
liere  has  furpaffed  Plautus  and  Terence.  Are  the 
Fables  of  Phsedrus  better  than  thofe  of  Fontaine? 
The  Poems  of  Boileau,  of  John  Bapt'ft,  Rouflcau, 
Geffert,  Voltaire,  Madame  des  Houlieres,  Pope, 
Swift,  Prior,  and  Thomfon ;  are  they  inferior  to 
thofe  of  TibuUus,  Catullus,  and  Ovid  ?  The  Phi- 
toipphical  Works  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  and  Epicletus,  contain  in  general  the  moft 

fublimc 
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fublime  fentiments,  which  we  cannot  too  much 
admire.  But  have  the  Writings  'of  Fenelon, 
Montefquieu,  Addifon,  &c.  lefs  eloquence  or  learn- 
ing ?  With  refpedt  to  Sciences,  the  coniparifon 
would  be  ftill  more  advantageous  to  the  Moderns. 
I  could  mention  feveral  living  Authors  as  illuftrious 
as  thofe  I  have  now  quoted,  but  this  diflertation  is 
already  too  long.  To  return  therefore  to  my  fon  i 
1  intend  certainly  to  teach  him  Latin.  It  is  true, 
I  ihall  not  begin  it  till  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old.  Till  then  the  ftudy  of  it  would  only 
ferve  to  make  him  weary,  and  when  his  under- 
•ftanding  is  a  little  enlarged,  he  will  learn  eafily, 
and  with  little  trouble,  in  eighteen  months,  what 
we  could  not  expe£l  to  teach  him  in  fix  years,  by 
means  of  threats  or  punifhments.  For  the  pre- 
fent,  I  confine  myfelf  to  the  teaching  him  living 
languages  by  praiStice.  He  already  fpeaks  Englifli 
perfe6tly  well,  and  can  call  for  every  neceflary  in 
German.  He  has  a  Saxon  footman,  who  never 
fpeaks  to  him  in  French.  He  will  underftand  as 
much  of  German  as  is  neceflary  for  a  foldier.  The 
German  literature  has  only  been  truly  interefting 
for  thefe  forty  years  pafl:.  The  modern.  Authors, 
Klopftock,  Haller,  Gefner,  Gellert,  &c.  have  en- 
riched it  with  Works  which  will  make  it  immor- 
tal. But  as  it  is  not  a  language  very  general,  and 
as  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  underftand  more  than 
two  or  three  languages  befides  our  own,  I  have 
given  the  preference  to  Englifh  and  Italian,  which 
my  children  will  begin  to  learn  in  fix  months,  and 
in  five  years  they  will  be  able  to  read  thefe  lan- 
guages with  as  much  eafe  as  French. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Vifcount !  You  defire  me  to 
give  you  an  account  of  my  avocations :  let  me  in 

return 
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return,  hear  of  your  amufements,  and  every  thing 
that  interefts  you,  and  fend  me  word  if  you  have 
really  quarrelled  in  earneft  with  Madame  de.Ger- 
viilef  You  know  I  fhall  not  be  forry  for  it,  as  I 
can  never  forgive  her  the  vexation  flie  has  given 
your  wife. 


LETTER     XVII. 

Vifcount  to  the  Baron  d'Jlmane. 

Repeat  to  you,  my  dear  Baron,  your  plan  of 
education  appears  to  me  moft  excellent,  and,  not- 
withflanding  the  ficklenefs  of  opinion  with  which 
you  accufe  me,  I  believe  I  fhall  always  continue  to 
■  think  fo.  From  all  that  you  have  faid  in  your 
former  letter,  lam  perfecftly  fatisfied,  if  your  fon  has 
fenfe  and  genius,  that  you  will  make  a  great  man 
of  him.  However,  permit  me  to  tell  you,  I 
think  I  have  remarked  fome  contradictions  in  your 
principles.  You  are  convinced  that  happinefs 
confifts  only  in  being  of  a  quiet,  peaceful  mind. 
And  that  ftrongpaffions,  even  when  gratified,  will 
not  procure  it;  and  yet,  notwithftanding,  this  is 
iyour  opinion.  All  your  attentions  and  labours 
not  only  ferve  to  exalt  and  elevate  the  mind  of 
your  pupil,  but  alfo  warm  his  imagination,  and 
jkindle  the  lire  of  heroifm  in  his  heart.  No  doubt 
you  will  fucceed,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to 
make  a  happy  than  a  great  man  ?  Can  it  be  vanity 
which  makes  you  prefer  fliining  and  dangerous 
qualifications  to  the  more  retired  and  milder  vir- 
^  tues,  which  would  enfure  the  repofe  and  hapninefs 
2  '  •  Vol.  1.  D  '     of 
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of  his  life  ?  I  can  fcarcely  believe  it.  And  you 
muft  explain  to  me  what  I  have  fo  badly  underftood, 
or  what  you  have  not  fufficiently  informed  me  of. 
Your  firft  duty  and  fole  end  is  to  labour  for  the 
happinefs  of  your  child.  He  has  already  obtained 
from  nature  and  fortune  every  advantage  which 
.they  can  procure  himj  but  your  care  and  reflec- 
tions will  add  to  them  all  that  he  has  a  right  tc 
expe<E^  from  a  father,  who  has  facrificed  every  thing 
for  his  improvement. 

You  want  to  know  if  I  have  really  broke  of 
my  conneilions  with  Madame  de  Gerville.    I  hope 

fo,  but However,  I  cannot  anfwer  for  it 

She  was  infupportable  to  me,  and  for  a  long  tim( 
we  have  found  out  we  did  not  love  each  other 
nay,  we  have  even  difcovered  that  we  never  loved 
But  her  talents  for  intrigue  were  fometimes  ufefu 
to  me;  and   as  our  difpute  has  produced   a  bai 
efFeft  to  her,  by  making  herlofe  what  little  confi 
deration  fhe  poflefied,  I  imagine  fhe  already  begin 
to  wifli  for  a  reconciliation  ;  in  which  cafe  I  an 
fure  I  cannot  help  agreeing  to  it,  at  leaft  in  ap 
pearance.     I  have  met  with  her  thefe  two  day 
paft,  at  a  houfe  where  we  vifited;  {he  played  he  ] 
part  fo  well,   and  (hev/ed  fuch  emotion  at  feein 
me,  that  every  body  was  duped  by  it  except  my 
felf.     But  you  will   allow  that  it  is  neceffary  t 
Submit   to  thefe  indirect  advances   if  fhe   repeal 
them.     One  thing  alone  would  make  me  hefitate 
it  is  the  certainty  of  giving  great  pain  to  Madair 
de  Limcurs  ;  for  if  I  may  judge  by  the  joy  fhe  e> 
preffed  at  our  quarrel,  which  fhe  did  not  hear  ( 
ull  the  day  before  yefterday,  I  fhould  imagine  fl' 
was  jealous.     But  why  fhould  fhe  ?  Has  fhe  ar 
:ig.i»i  to  be  fo,  confidering  the  manner  in  whic 
I  w 
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we  have  always  lived  together?  I  am  as  well  con- 
vinced as  you  can  be  of  the  perfe6l  chaftity  of 
Madame  de  Li?nourSy  but  you  know  with  what  in- 
difFeience  ftie  has  always  treated  me.  I  am  not 
.ignorant  that  women  often  give  themfelves  up  to 
jealoufy  without  feeling  any  tender  fentiments ; 
but  it  is  not  allowable  for  us  to  indulge  them  in 
fuch  a  capriee. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Baron  ;  write  to  me  as  often 
as  you  can.  Be  alTured,  all  thofe  pleafures  which 
you  have  given  up,  and  which  ftill  remains  to  me, 
are  not  fo  eftimable  as  your  correfpondence. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

i  Anjwer  from   the  Baron   d'Almane^   to  ths 
Vijcount  Limours, 


1    the  c 


E  S,  my  dear  friend,  my  fon's  happinefs  is 
chief  duty,  and  fole  end  of  my  lifcj  this  dear, 
and  facred  intereft,  is  the  only  one  which  animates 
me.  I  am  going  to  fatisfy  your  friendfhip,  and  I 
hope  clear  up  your  doubts.  I  am  perfuaded  that  a 
referved  man,  who  is  confined  in  his  ideas,  can  never 
be  perfe<5lly  happy.  He  is  not  to  be  pitied,  becaufe 
he  has  no  idea  of  a  greater  degree  of  happinefs. 
But  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  the  fituation  is  like  that 
of  a  mere  vegetable,  uniform  and  tirefome  :  he  is 
deprived  of  thofe  lively  and  numerous  pleafures, 
which  are  referved  for  men  of  fuperior  talents.  It 
is  much  lefs  owing  to  our  fenfes  that  we  are 
happy,  than  to  our  ideas  and  reflections.  During 
our  fleep,  dreams  have  a  natural  power  over  our 
minds  to  afFe*^  us  as  much,  or  more,  than  even 
D  2  reality 
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reality  can  do.     But  obferve,  it  is  terror  in  parti- 
cular which  makes  the  ftrongeft  impreflions,  be- 
caufe  the  ftupification   we   are  under    makes   us 
ftill  more  fufceptible ;   and  pleafing  dreams   make 
only  a  trifling  impreflion  on  our  minds.     Your 
dreams  have  a  thoufand  times  reprefented  to  you 
enchanted  palaces,  and  hidden  treallires,  Sic.  he. 
Did  thofe  things  overjoy  you,  or  did  they  ever 
give  you  the  pleafure  you  feel  at  the  firft  fcene  of 
an  opera?  No,   furely  ;  and  why?  Becaufe  your 
imagination  is  without  a6tivity,  and  you  have  nei- 
ther underftanding,   nor  the  power  of  reflection. 
We  fay  every  day,  *'  Happinefs  is  mere  matter  of 
**  opinion,  and  he  who  thinks  himfelf  happy,  is 
**  really  fo."     The  Savage,  reduced  to  live  in  a 
defart  without  fociety,  pleafures,  or  ideas,  is  then 
as  happy  as  the  enlightened  Sage ;  whofe  life  is 
made  pleafing  to  him  by  ftudy,  by  friendship,  and 
by  benevolence !  It  would  be  abfurd  to  believe  or 
to  fupport  fuch   an   argument.     Happinefs,  as  I 
have  faid  before,  is  offered  to  every  honeft  and 
reafonable  being ;  but  the  perfect  degree  of  it  is 
only  referved  for  a  very  fmall  number  of  men,  and 
even  for  thofe  few  is  very  difficult  to  be  found 
There  is  only  one  path  which  leads  to  it,  and  th{ 
variety  of  opinions,  prejudices,  and  falfe  fyftem: 
generally  condaft  us  to  a  contrary  road:  withou 
ardour,  and  without  activity,  we  cannot  arrive  a 
it.     The  Philofopher  in  his  retreat,  undeceived 
and  out  of  conceit  with  every  thing,  is  only  happi 
by  thefe  two  principles.     He  reflects  deeply,  am 
his  thoughts  are  conflantlv  employed  ;  wifdom  ha 
fubdued  his  paflSons,  but  has  not  weakened  hi 
fenllbility.     If  he   had    never   experienced  th(rf 
paCions  which  he  has  learned  to  conquer  ^  or  i 

hi 
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his  mind  had  been  deprived  of  that  degree  of  energy 
which  made  him  fufceptible,  he  would  have  had 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
He  would  not  tafte  the  fweeteft  of  all  pleafures, 
that  which  peace  and  reft  offer  us,  after  a  glorious 
and  obftinate  conteft-  In  ftne,  he  will  be  neither 
a  Sage  nor  a  Philofophcr,  nor  pcrfecflly  happy. 
This  is  the  ftate  of  happinefs  which  I  have  con- 
ceived, when  after  an  impetuous  youth,  after 
having  experienced  all  the  tranfports  which  glory, 
ambition,  and  love  can  inlpire,  one  finds  at  length, 
time  and  age  moderating  this  eager  enthufiafm  of 
a  young,  anient,  and  fenlible  heart ;  and  enjoys 
with  fatisfa<StIon  the  tranquility  which  fuccecds 
fuch  agitation.  It  is  thus,  that  the  eager  traveller 
leaves  his  own  country,  either  through  intereft  or 
curionty  ;  crofies  rocks,  and  encounters  dangers  ; 
fatigues,  amufes,  and  inftrudls  himfelf ;  and  finds 
his  courage  ftrengthened,  as  he  furveys  with  de- 
light countries  fo  new  to  him.  In  the  end,  when 
]  he  returns  back,  he  blefles  the  day  v/hich  has 
brought  him  hom.e.  He  finds  an  inexpreffible 
pleafure  in  relating  the  hiftory  of  his  long  jour- 
neys J  he  is  charmed  with  the  remembrance  of 
them,  but  he  does  not  wifh  to  renew  them.  One 
muft  be  poffefl'ed  of  a  virtuous  mind,  to  find,  after 

{moderating  the  paffions,  that  peace  fo  precious  and 
:  fo  dear.  He  who  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  led  into 
t  real  crimes,  has  no  right  to  expert  it.  His  ex- 
haufted  and  degraded  mind  will  never  know  any 
thing  but  remorfe.  Inacceifible  to  foft  emiotions, 
to  the  tender  fentiments  of  humanity,  he  will  in 
vain  lament  the  lofs  of  his  pleafuresj  nothing  will 
make  him  amends  for  them,  and  he  will  become  a 
Mifanthrope.  His  hatred  and  animofity  will  be 
D  3  extended 
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extended  over  all  nature ;  and,  confumed  with  re- 
gret, difguft,  and  defpair,  he  perhaps  fhortens  the 
term  of  his  deplorable  life.     But  you  will  fay,  Is 
it  not  pofiible  to  have  ftrong  and  lively  paiHons, 
without  their  leading  us  aftiay  ?  Yes,  certainly; 
and  this  is  the  work  of  a  good  education,  a  work 
which  confifts  in  teaching  your  f'cholar  to  gain  an 
empire  over  himfelf,  and   to  infpire  him  with  a 
defire  to  make  himfelf  diftinguiilied,  and  with  the 
love  of  glory.     If  thefe  ideas  are  ftrongly  engraved 
m  a  young  and  fenfible  mind,  they  will  lay  a  foun- 
dation for   his  future   conduit.     Love,   far  from 
difgracing  him,  will  only  exalt  his  fentiments,  and 
add  to  his  delicacy.     Ambition  will  never  fuffer 
him  to  be  guilty  of  an  unworthy  aiStion.     f:^ager 
to  make  his  name  illuftrious,  and  looking  on  the 
whole  world  as  his  judge,  he  will  readily  facrifice, 
if  necelTary,  his  inclinations  and  his  pleafures  to 
the  ruling  defire  of  deferving  and  obtaining  a  daz- 
zling and  fhining  reputation.     Perhaps  at  firft  he 
may  only  be  virtuous  by  fyftem,  or  by  vanity,  but 
in  the  end  he  will  practice  virtue  by  cuflom  and 
inclination.     In  the  prefent  fyftem,  all  thefe  ideas 
are   confounded   together.      Have  you    not   ken 
perfons  at  Court  ftiled  ambitious,  who  are  only 
guided  by  the  meaneft  and  vileft  intereft  ?  Avarice 
and  luft  are  the  fecret  and  fhameful  alternatives,  by 
which  a  part  of  our  people  of  rank  are  guided. 
True  ambition    makes   Heroes  and    great  men  : 
ftie  defpifcs    riches,   and   difdains    even    honours, 
if  they  are  not  the  reward  of  meritorious  adlions; 
She  labours  for  glory  for  the  fake  of  pofterity,  and 
in  an  age  where  virtue  is  no  longer  loved  for  its 
own  fake,  {he  leads  to  thofe  aftonifliing  facriflces, 
thofe  unheard-of  aiStions,  which  Hiftory  records, 

never 
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never  to  be  forgotten.  Thus  then,  if  you  would 
have  your  fcholar  make  a  diftinguiftied  figure  in 
the  world  ;  '*  you  mull  warm  his  imagination  and 
*'  elevate  his  mind."  But  if  he  is  confined  in  his 
ideas,  if  he  is  of  a  gloomy,  favage,  or  capricious 
temper,  you  muft  avoid  this  mode  of  education, 
which  will  either  make  him  a  fool  or  a  brute. 
For  example,  the  education  of  the  laft  Czar,  which 
only  confifted  in  infpiringhim  v/ith  military  ideas, 
might  have  made  a  Conqueror  as  well  as  a  So- 
vereign of  him,  had  he  been  born  with  fenfe  and 
courage;  whereas  it  only  now  ferved  to  make 
him  more  foolifh  and  ridiculous.  Charles  the 
Xllth.  that  glorious  King  of  Sweden,  whofe  va- 
lour rendered  even  his  follies  glorious,  {hould  have 
poflefled  lefs  ardour,  or  more  genius.  If  he  had 
had  lefs  enthufiafm,  his  name  might  not  have 
been  fo  celebrated,  but  would  have  been  more 
truly  great.  It  is  necefi'ary  then,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
to  "adapt  the  education"  of  your  pupil  to  his  cha- 
rafter  and  difpofition  ;  attending  only  to  foften  his 
manners,  and  to  keep  his  mind  calm  and  tranquil, 
if  he  has  but  a  moderate  Ihare  of  underftanding  ; 
and  to  raife  and  elevate  his  mind,  in  proportion  to 
the  merit  and  talents  you  perceive  in  him.  This 
is  the  difficult  and  delicate  point  on  which  all 
:depends,  and  which  requires  the  greateft  difcern- 
■•  itnent  and  conftant  attention.  He  may  eafi'.y  be- 
■  come  a  great  man,  without  being  endowed  with 
.  ifuperior  fenfe  and  genius,  provided  he  has  courage, 
jin  elevated  mind,  and  a  found  judgement.  I 
ivlll  explain  to  you  in  my  next,  the  manner  ia 
which  you  ought  to  ftudy  the  difpofition  of  a  child  ; 
and  at  what  age  you  may  begin  to  judge  what 
lie  will  be  afterwards.  I  perceive  with  great  con- 
D  4  cern, 
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cern,  niy  dear  Vifcount,  you  are  going  to  rcrie\V 
your  conneilion  with  Madame  de  Gerville  j  you 
are  fenfible  your  wife  will*be  truly  affli6ied  at  this 
jiews,  vet  vou  cannot  lacrifice  to  her  a  fricndfhip 
already  broken,  and  which  is  lb  little  necefiary  to 
the  happinefs  of  your  life.  Thus  it  is,  that  cuftom 
has  a$  much  power  over  you,  as  the  moft  violent 
paflions  can  have.  How  neceflary  then  is  it,  that 
we  fhould  only  follow  thofe  which  are  good  ! 
Adieu,  my  dear  Vifcount  !  I  will  not  allow  my- 
felf  to  make  any  more  reflections  at  prefent,  fori 
perceive  they  will  only  be  at  your  expence. 


LETTER    XIX. 

From  thejame  to  the  fame. 

i    OUR  laft  letter  has  fo  entirely  put  an  en 
to  the  fears  I   had  of  wearying  you  with   fo  ma] 
particulars  relative  to  education,  that  I  fliall  maid 
no  more  apologies  on  the  fubjeft.     I  have  already' 
fhewn  you,  of  what   importance  it  is  to   have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of   the   temper,    inclinations, 
and  extent  of  the   underftanding  of  your   fcholar, 
fo  as  to  corredl  the  defedls  he  may  have  received 
fiom  Nature,  and  to  be  in  a  ftate  as  much  as  pof- 
lible  to  forefee  to  what  degree  of  merit  he  may 
arrive :  and  now  I    am  going   to    point  out  the 
means,  by  which   you    may  acquire  this   know- 
ledge.    It  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  child's  dif-': 
polltion,  from  the  time  he  can  fpeak.     If  he  flicws' 
no  attachment  to  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  him,' 
he  will  aftord  you  very  few  motives  for    hope.: . 

But. 
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But  we  may  expeft  a  great  deal  from  a  child,  who 
exprefies  feiifibility,  and  a  lively  tafte  for  the 
amufements  procured'  him:  follow  him  in  his 
fports,  and  be  allured,  if  he  purfues  them  eagerly, 
and  does  not  foon  grow  tired  with  them,  that  you 
will  one  day  or  other  find  him  capable  of  great 
application  ;  and  you  may  eafily  give  him  an  in- 
clination for  ftudy.  When  he  is  five  years  old, 
often  converfe  with  him,  not  to  inftru£t  him,  but 
to  make  yourfclf  acquainted  with  his  difpofuion. 
But  take  care  he  does  not  fufpect  your  intentions  ; 
for  then  he  will  not  anfwer  ingenuoufly  the  quef- 
tions  you  put  to  him.  Seem  only  to  talk  for  the 
fake  of  talking,  and  do  not  appear  to  pay  any 
great  attention  to  what  he  fays,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  his  childifhnefs,  you  will  eafily  difcover  whe- 
ther his  ideas  are  at  all  arranged,  and  if  he  has 
flrength  of  judgment.  In  fine,  as  Montaigne 
fays,  fpeaking  of  a  Tutor  : 

*'  I  would  not  have  htm  the  only  talker;  his 
*'  fcholar  fhould  fpeak  in  his  turn.  It  is  necefTary 
**  to  make  him  trot,  before  that  the  Tutor  may 
•*  judge  of  his  pace." 

I  fcarcely  ever  faw  a  child  born  with  any  fenfe, 
that  is  not  pleafed  with  comparing  new  objedls 
with  thofe  he  is  already  acquainted  with  :  hov,'- 
ever  trifling  thefe  comparifons  may  be,  if  they  are 
juft,  they  will  infallibly  prove,  he  has  tafte  and 
judgment.  Children  are  naturally  talkative,  which 
foible,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  fhews 
itfelf,  proves  either  that  they  have  fenfc,  or  that  they 
want  it.  A  child,  who  cannot  even  by  fear  be 
\  kept  from  talking,  but  will  converfe  with  every 
body,  without  difl;in<flion,  and  never  waits  to  be 
anfwered,  will  probably  one  day  be  mean  and  im- 
D  5  portu- 
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portunate.    But  he,  who  only  fpeaks  to  thofe  he  is 
acquainted  with,  and  is filent  before  ftrangers  ;  prat- 
tling only  to  his  relations  and  friends,  and  at  the 
fame   time   takes   great  pleafure  in    liflening    to 
others ;  this  child  will  certainly  have  good  fenfe. 
In  fliort,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  after  having  made 
thefe  obfervations,    if  one  has   never  quitted  the 
child,  or  if  thedifcovery  of  the  child's  leafon  has 
not  been  delayed  by  illnefs,  or  by  the  weaknefs 
of  his  conftitution,  we  may  at  fix  or  feven  years 
old  begin  to   form  a  certain  judgment  of  his  tem- 
per and  difpofition.      Rouff'eau  has   faid    with  great 
eloquence,  "  that  a  man  born  naturally  good,  if  he 
**  is  left  to  himfelf,  will  always  remain  fo."  lam 
not  of  this  opinion.     A   man  left  to  himielf  will 
naturally   be  revengeful,  and   confequently,    will 
neither  pofl'efs  greatnefs  of  mind,  nor  generofity. 
^Montaigne  s    fentiments    are   very  different    from 
Rovjfeaus^  when  he  fays,  *'  Nature  has,  I  fear, 
**  attached  fome   inftinft  of  inhumanity  to  man  ; 
*'  no  one  takes   pleafure  in  feeing  beafts  playing 
**  with,  and  carefling  each  other ;  no  one  therefore 
**  fhould  take  any,  in  feeing  them  tear  each  other 
*'  to  pieces."     But   this    is   not  becaufe   men  are 
cruel,  but  becaufe  they   are  companionate  :  they 
want  to  be  moved,  and   to  efcape  from   idlenefs, 
they  feek  for  violent  agitations.     This  is  the  rea- 
fon  people  frequent  public  executions,  and  go  to 
fee  Tragedies  :  were  we  infenfible,  we  fhould  not 
go  to  either.     Man  is  born  with  defeats  and  vices, 
but  he  is  born  with  fenfibility  ;  and  if  Nature   fel- 
dom    forms  a  tender  or  compaflionate  heart,  at 
leaft,  it  does  not  produce  one  which  is   abfolutely 
without  pity.     There  is  no   example  of  a  child 
having  a  new  nurfe,  who  does  not  fenfibly  regret 

and 
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and  weep  for  the  firfl :  therefore  if  the  feeds  of  Cci\- 
fibility  are  to  be  found  in  mankind,  and  they  be- 
come afterwards  obdurate  and  cruel,  without  any 
particular  vice  either  of  head  or  heart,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  unfortunate  perfon  has  been  cor- 
rupted by  education.  In  fine,  it  is  a  comfortable 
reflection  for  all  Tutors,  that  all  the  bad  qualities 
.children  fnew  in  their  infancy,  may  be  of  no  bad 
confequence  in  future,  becaufe  a  good  educatiorr 
may  mend  them.  Whilft  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  we  may  place  firm  dependance  on 
the  virtues  they  promife. 


LETTER    XX. 

From  the  Baron  d'Almane  to  the  Vijcomt 
Limours, 

X  O  U  afk  me,  my  dear  Vifcount,  how  I  fhall 
proceed  in  order  to  give  my  fon  that  true  courage, 
which  is  fo  eflential  a  quality  in  men,  and  above 
all  in  a  foldier  ?  Cuftom  familiarizes  one  to  the 
moft  frightful  and  dangerous  things.  If  the  ufe  of 
fire  was  unknown  to  us  the  firft  time  we  faw  it, 
to  what  a  degree  fhould  we  be  alarmed  by  its  de- 
ftru<5live  qualities,  when  we  found  a  fingle  fpark 
•fufficient  to  deftroy  a  whole  town  !  What  precau- 
tions fliould  we  make  ufe  of  to  preferve  ourfelves 
in  our  houfes,  and  what  terror  would  a  firebrand 
falling  on  the  floor,  or  a  lighted  candle  on  a  table 
covered  with  papers,  caufe  in  us  1  We  feel  nothing 
of  this,  however,  becaufe  cuftom  has  inured  us  to 
it  i  though  we  are  not  fo  indifferent  about  things 
D  6  ©f 
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of   infinitely    lefs   confequence.       For    exainple, 
the  generality  of  women  have  an  invincible  averfion 
to  rpid;;rs,  toads,    fnakes,  &c.    whilft  the  nght  of 
thefe  creatures  make  no  kind  of  impreffion  on  the 
mind  of  the  mod   timid   peafant,     becaufe    they 
meet  with  fuch  things  continually.     The  country, 
where  people  are  leaft  afraid   of  thunder,  is  pre- 
cifely  that,   where  it  does    moft  mifchief,     I  re- 
member, in  going  from  Rome  toNaples,!  flept  in 
a  Convent,  on  which  the  thunder   falls  regularly 
two  or  three  times  a  year.     That  very  night  there 
was  a  dreadful  ftorm,  and  I  obferved  the  Monks 
paid  no  more  attention  to  it  than   if  they  had  not 
heard  it.     I  faw  all  the  environs  of  Mount  Vefu- 
vius  ftripped  of  their  verdure,  and  covered   with 
lava ;    frightful    and   memorable  remains   of  this 
moft  dreadful  of  plagues  !  Yet  on  this  very  lava, 
I  faw  a  number  of  houfes  built,  even  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  touching  that  formidable  place, 
which  carries  death  in  its  bofom.     The  owners 
of  thefe  lands  trample  under  their  feet  the  afhes 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Pompeia.     They 
have  before  their  eyes  the  ruins  of  this  buried  city, 
and  yet  they  are  themfelves  much  nearer  to  Vefu- 
vius.    After  ail  thefe  refledtions,  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, as  much  as  poffible,  to  familiarize  my  children 
to  thofe  things  which   create  terror  and  difguft. 
:In  their  infancy  we  accuftomed  them  to  look  at, 
and  even  to  touch  fpiders,  frogs,  and   mice.     It 
was  onlv  neceffary  to  fet  them  the  example ;  they 
foon  wifhed  to  have  them,'  and  to  bring  them  up  ; 
.  and  I  have  feen  Adelaide  weep  at   the  death  of  her 
favourite  frog,  with  as  much  grief  as  if  (he   had 
loft  the  moft  delightful   Canary-bird.     When  it 
has  thundered,  every  body  near  them  has  cried 

out, 
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out,  what  a  beautiful  fight !  looking  at  the 
clouds,  and  the  lightning.  And  the  children 
ufed  to  go,  and  fit  at  the  windows,  to  con- 
template this  "  beautiful  and  fublime  fight ;  and 
"  were  much  pleafed  with  It."  Since  I  cair.e 
hither,  I  have  placed  in  a  gallery,  through  which 
Jdelaide  and  Theodore  pafs,  a  glafs-cafe,  in  which 
is  placed  a  ficeleton,  and  fome  other  anatomical 
preparations.  But  I  did  not  let  them  fee  this  with- 
out preparing  them  for  it.  I  thought  it  neceflary 
to  prevent  their  being  terrified,  as  a  bad  impref- 
lion  is  very  difficult  to  deftroy  :  this  was  the  me- 
thod I  made  ufe  of;  one  day  at  dinner,  I  faid 
aloud,  that  I  had  been  putting  in  order  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  anatomy,  which  had  beeji  fcnt  to 
me  from  Paris.  Monfieur  ^'^z>«^ri  (who  had  re- 
ceived his  inftrudlions)  immediately  began  telling 
us,  that  the  fludy  of  anatomy  was  very  intereft- 
ing  and  curious  ;  and  added,  that  he  had  fuch  a 
paffion  for  this  fclence,  that  he  had  had  for  two 
years  his  "  bed-chamber  entirely  filled  with 
"  fkeletons.""  The  children  enquired  what  they 
were,  and  after  we  had  explained  this  to  them, 
Jdelaide  faid,  a  fkeleton  muft  be  a  very  frightful 
thing  :  "  not  more  fo  than  athoufand  other  things," 
replied  Madame  d*Almane:  "  For  inftance,  the 
,"  China-baboon  you  have  in  your  clofet ;"  we 
then  dropped  the  fubjeil.  After  dinner  I  was 
aflvcd  to  (hew  my  glafs-cafe ;  we  went  into  the 
gallery,  and  the  children  came  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  neither  Ihewed  furprize  nor  difguft 
at  feeing  the  {keleton  :  and  from  this  time  they 
have  continually  paflTed  through  the  gallery,  with- . 
out  even  imagining  it  poflible  to  be  afraid  of  a 
.  lkelet<?n,  1  frequently  tell  them  ftories  of  travel- 
.  .  ,  lersj 
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lers,  for  which  children  have  a  particular  liking  ; 
and    I  g've  them  the  moft  fuperb    defcription  of 
tempefts,  in  order  to  excite  their  curiofity,  more 
than  their  fears.     I  add,  that  even  fhipwrecks  are 
not  truly  dangerous  to  thofe  who  can  fwim.     And 
Theodore  fays,  he  will  learn  to  fwim,  and  that  he 
Ihall  be  very  forry,  when  he  takes  a  voyage,  not 
to  fee  a  tempeft.     It  is  impoflible  to  conceal  from 
children  the  dangers  which  furround  mankind,  in 
every  aftion  of  their  lives.     Falfehood  can   never 
be  of  any  ufe;  for  if  your  pupil   once  difcovers, 
that  you  have  concealed  the  truth  from  him,  you 
lofe  his  confidence  for  ever.     I  would  have  my 
fon  know,  that  he  may  be  drowned  in  the  fea, 
killed  in  battle,  &c.  &c.    But  I  would  not  have  him 
look  upon  danger  with  the  exaggeration  which 
fear,  and  an  aftonifhed  apprehenfion  give  it :  when 
one  does  not  fee  the  danger  greater  than  it  really 
is,  one  finds    refources     in  one's  own    mind   to 
draw  one  out  of  it.     Every  man,  whofe  educa- 
tion has  not  fpoiled  him,  has  this  kind  of  courage,  • 
which  he  receives  with  his  breath,  as  a  neceflary 
inftin6l  for  his  prefervation.     The  coward,  who 
lofes  his  fenfes  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  is 
only  a  being  corrupted   and   degraded.     Nature 
will   beftow  on  your  pupil  all  that  courage  and 
prefence  of  mind,  which  will  be  necefTary  for  him 
to  defend  himfelf  with,  when  attacked.     Be   it 
your  part,  to   infpire   him  with  generous  fenti- 
ments,  and  he  will  defend  his  equal  ;  give  him  a 
fenfe  of  honour,  and  he  will  defend  his  country. 
Locke  and  Roitffeau,  have  both  faid,    "  that  you 
*'  Ihould  never  pity  children  when  they  fall  down  or 
*'  hurt  themfelves."     In  my  opinion,  this  method 
ihould  only  be  purfued  till  they  are  three  or  four 

years 
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years  old,  at  which  time  they  require  foothing, 
and  without  which  you  run  the  rifk  of  hardening 
their  hearts.  I  think  therefore,  when  they  fuf- 
fer  by  any  misfortune  or  accident,  they  ought  to 
be  pitied,  efpecially  if  they  do  not  complain  :  but 
if'they  fcream  and  cry  violently,  I  would  appear 
to  difregard  them,  and  let  them  fee,  that  your 
contempt  ftifles  your  compaffion.  As  in  every 
thing  elfe,  fo  it  is  in  this.  You  yourfclf  muft  fet 
the  example.  If  you  cannot  fuffer  pain  or  illnefs 
without  complaining  every  moment;  all  you  can 
fay  about  fortitude  and  courage  will  make  little 
impreflion.  Madame  d'JImane,  four  days  ago, 
gave  her  children  a  leflbn  on  this  fubjedt,  which 
was  of  more  ufe  than  all  the  fermons  in  the  world. 
You  love  Madame  d'Jlmane  for  that  extreme  ten- 
derncfs  fhe  fhews  for  her  children ;  therefore  I 
fhall  omit  none  of  the  particulars  of  the  fcene  I  am 
going  to  recite,  which  was  really  as  alarming  as 
it  was  interefting.  Monfieur  (TJimeri^  Madame 
de  Valmont,  and  her  fon  were  with  us.  After  dinner, 
we  were  all  in  the  faloon  ;  Madame  d' Ahnane^ 
feated  by  Madame  Vahnont  on  a  fopha,  held  Ade^ 
la'ide  in  her  lap.  When  Theodore^  willing  to  re- 
ceive fome  of  his  mother's  carefTes,  went  foftly 
behind  her,  and  haftily  feized  one  of  her  arms, 
which  he  drew  towards  him ;  at  that  moment  a 
ftream  of  blood  ran  from  her  arm,  and  covered 
Adelaide  %  face  and  her  frock,  who  as  foon  as  fhe 
faw  it,  fcreamed  dreadfully,  and  fainted  away  on 
her  mother's  bofom ;  poor  Theodore^  drowned  in 
tears,  threwhimfelf  on  his  knees.  We  all  ran  to 
Madame  d" Almane^  who  cried  out,  ''^Adelaide! 
"  Adelaide  !  It  is  fhe  who  wants  afllftance ;"  and  re- 
fufed  to  give  me  her  arm,  wildly  repeating  the 

name 
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name  of  "  Adelaide!'''  The  truth  was,  flie  had 
been  blooded  that  morning,  without  telhng  any 
body  of  it.  And  Theodore^  by  feizing  and  ftretch- 
ing  out  her  arm,  had  untied  the  bandage,  which 
occafioned  this  accident.  Madame  de  Valmont^ 
took  care  of  Adelaide^  whilft  Monfieur  d'Almerl, 
and  I,  fallened  the  bandage  on  Madame  d'AImanes 
arm  ;  though  not  without  difficulty,  as  fhe  had 
loft  her  fenfes,  was  pale,  and  trembling  ;  agitated 
with  the  moft  frightful  convulfive  motions,  had 
her  eyes  fixed  on  her  daughter,  and  neither  regard- 
ed our  attentions  nor  poor  Theodore^  who  flood 
fobbing  at  her  feet.  At  length,  Adelaide  recovered 
her  fenfes,  opened  her  eyes,  and  called  to  her  mo- 
ther, who  flew  immediately  to  her,  took  her  in 
her  arms,  and  embraced  her  a  thoufand  times, 
fhedding  a  flood  of  tears.  We  furrounded  them, 
and  iiftened  to  their  converfation  with  as  much 
emotion  as  pleafure.  When  fuddenly,  obferving- 
Theodjre  was  not  amongft  us,  I  turned  my  head, 
and  faw  him  flanding  by  himfelf  in  the  place  his 
mother  had  juft  quitted;  no  longer  on  his  knees, 
or  in  tears,  but  fixed  immoveably,  his  eyes  dry, 
and  having  a  countenance  on  which  embarralT- 
ment,  forrow,  and  vexation,  were  equally  painted. 
His  heart,  till  then,  fo  calm  and  innocent,  re- 
ceived, at  that  moment,  the  firft,  the  fatal  impref- 
fions  of  envy  and  jealoufy.  He  was  no  longer 
the  fame  perfon.  Injuftice,  perhaps  diflimula- 
tion  and  hatred,  had  juft  entered  into  his  mind, 
and  had  they  not  been  quickly  baniftied,  they 
would  have  taken  the  deepeft  root  there.  I  loft 
not  a  moment  in  making  Madame  d'Almane  ac- 
quainted with  my  apprehenfions  j  (he  immediate- 
ly begged  all  the  company  to  leave  her  j  then  ap- 
proaching 
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proaching  Theodore,  without  feeming  to  obferve  his 
trouble  and  confufion,  i^n^  embraced  him  tenderly, 
and  made  him  lit  down  by  her,  taking  both  her 
childrens'  hands,  and  addreffing  herfelf  to  me  :  is  it 
not  true,  faid  ihe,  that  I  am  a  happy  mother,  and 
much  beloved  ?  Aly  poor  Theodore,  what  has  he 
not  fufFered  !  But  relume  your  gaiety,  my  love, 
added  fhe,  killing  him,  your  mother  and  fifter  are 
now  perfeclly  recovered.  At  thefe  words,  Theodore, 
ftill  forrowful,  though  ioftened,  leaned  on  his  mo-, 
ther's  fhbulder,  looked  at  his  fifter  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  immediately  kiffed  her,  but  ilghed  deeply 
at  tlie  fame  time  ;  and  you,  my  dear  girl,  con- 
tinued. Madame  d^ /^h/iane,  I  hope  when  you  are 
older,  (a  year  hence,  perhaps)  you  will  be  able, 
like  your  brother,  to  unite  courage  with  fenfibility. 
Here  Theodore  raifed  his  head,  as  if  endeavouring 
to  raid  out  whether  (he  was  in  earneft.  He  then 
embraced  her,  and  redoubled  his  tears.  It  is  true, 
faid  I,  women  have  long  been  reproached  for  their, 
aptnefs  to  faint,  and  not  without  reafon,  as  it  is  a 
proof  of  weaknefs.  But,  papa,  it  is  becaufe  I  love 
my  mamma,  faid  Adelaide,  with  much  chagrin.  I 
love  you,  my  mamm.a,  interrupted  I,  as  much  as  you 
can  do,  and  fo  does  Theodore,  yet  we  neither  of  us 
fainted.  As  I  hnifhed  thefe  words,  Theodore  threw 
himfelfon  his  fifter's  neck,  crying,  "Oh,  papa! 
"  how  you  grieve  her  !"  At  that  moment  Madame 
d'Jhnane  looked  at  me,  and  gave  me  her  hand, 
which  I  bathed  with  the  fweeteft  tears  I  ever  (hed 
in  my  life.  When  we  had  comforted  Adelaide, 
who  had  really  been  afflicted,  the  children  afked  their 
motlier,  why  ihe  had  been  blooded  r  Becaufe,  faidftse, 
I  have  had  for  this  fortnight  a  mofl  intolerable  head- 
ach.  This  fortnight,  mamma,  and  you  never  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  it !  What  good  would  it  have  done,  repeat- 
ing every  moment  "  hov/  bad  my  head  is!"  I 
fhould  have  fhewn  great  weaknefs,  tired  every 
body,  and  complaining  would  have  done  me  no 
good  :  But,  mamma,  you  did  not  even  look  as  if 
you  fufFered  p?.in  ;  and  you  taught  me  my  leflbns  as 
ufual.  You  will  never,  my  love,  find  me  negledt 
an  employment  fo  dear  to  me  for  fo  trifling  a  mat- 
ter !  You  fee,  my  friend,  what  excel  lent -leflbns  of 
courage  were  contained  in  thofe  few  words  ;  and 
thefe  are  the  kind  of  leflbns  which  are  really  ufeful. 
After  this  converfation,  Madame  d'  Jknane  entreat- 
ed Mcnfteur  i' /^/??.vr,',  and  Madame  Valviont^  not 
to  commend  Adelaide  for  that  fenflbility,  which 
made  her  faint :  for  in  faft,  thefe  kind  of  praifes 
may,  by  our  wifhing  to  obtain  them  again,  occa- 
fion  afFedlation  and  hypocrify.  You  fhould  not 
praife  children  for  their  lively  and  quick  demon- 
ftrations  of  fenflbility  j  but  for  their  habitual  and 
conflant  proofs  of  duty  and  fweetnefs  of  temper. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Vifcount ;  it  is  midnight,  an  un- 
lawful hour  at  B Caftle.     I    quit  you   to  go 

to  bed,  for  I  muft  rife  again  before  day , 


LETTER    XXL 

From  the  Baronefs  d'Almane,  to  Madame 
d'Oftalis, 


Y 


O  U  aflx)rd  me  great  pleafure,  my  dear  child, 
by  the  accounts  you  give  me  of  the  attention  you 
pay  to  your  health.  In  your  prefent  fituation,  it 
IS  an  indifpenfable  duty,  though  unfortunately  at 

this 
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this  time,  is  not  thought  fo.  Remember  what  your 
opinion  was  of  a  Lady  who  was  ordered  by  her 
Phyfician  to  keep  her  chamber  for  four  months,  for 
fear  fhe  fhould  mifcarry.  She  declared,  '*  Such 
'*  caution  did  not  agree  with  her  vivacity,  and  by 
"  that  agreeable  vivacity  flie  loft  her  child."  You 
then  thought  fhe  muft  have  a  very  bad  heart  to  be 
capable  of  fuch  imprudent  condu6l,  and  a  worfe 
imderftanding  to  fuffer  it  to  be  made  known.  I 
am  charmed  with  you  for  having  maintained  this 
opinion  J  and  that,  notwithftanding  fafliion  and  ex- 
ample, you  will  not  fet  up  late,  or  fatigue  yourfelf. 
by  conftant  vifiting  or  travelling  far  in  a  carriage. 
In  regard  to  the  defire  you  have  for  fuckling  your 
child,  I  have  fomc  obfervations  to  make,  which  re- 
quire m.e  to  be  particular.  You  appear  to  be  much 
Uruck  with  all  that  Rouffeau  fays  on  tills  fubje^l ;. 
among  other  things  he  fays,  "  She  who  fuckles. 
"  the  child  of  another  perfon  inftead  of  her  own, 
"  is  a  bad  mother ;  how  then  can  fhe  be  a  good 
"  nurfe?"  This  obfen^ation  of  his  has  given  you 
great  reluilance  to  truft  "  your  child  to  the  cares 
*'  of  an  interefted  and  mercenary  woman."  But 
you  do  not  confider,  this  woman  only  deprives  her 
infant  of  milk,  to  enfure  him  his  bread,  or  at  leafl 
to  provide  him  with  thofe  necellaries,  of  which,  with- 
out this  facriiice,  he  would  ftand  in  need.  So  far 
from  being  a  *'  bad  mother,"  fhe  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, fhewed  herfelf  to  be  poflefted  of  real  tender- 
nefs.  Nature  has  undoubtedly  convinced  us  of  the 
pleafmg  obligations  we  are  under  to  fuckle  our  chil- 
dren ;  and  we  ought  not  to  difpenfe  v/ith  it,  but 
when  we  are  obliged  by  ftill  more  eflential  duties. 
If  your  hufband  does  not  oppofe  it,  and  if,  without 
hurting  his  interefl  or  his  fortune,  you  can  confine 

yourfelf 
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yourfelf  to  your  own  family  for  a  twelvemonth, 
eighteen  months,  or  perhaps  for  two  years,  you 
ought  not  to  hehtate  ;  indeed,  you  would  be  very 
wrong  not  to  do  it.  But  you  will  fay,  I  fee  that 
every  woman  who  fuckles  her  child  goes  out 
vifiting  to  publick  places,  and  to  Court,  and  weans 
her  children  at  eight  or  nine  months  old.  I  am 
fenuble  of  all  this,  and  even  know  many  who  go  to 
balls,  and  dance  at  them ;  I  meet  them  every  where 
drefied  w'th  large  hoops,  ftiiFened  ftays,  &c..  &c. 
Do  you  think  that  the  children  of  thefe  elegant 
nurfes  would  not  be  much  happier  in  a  cottage,  with 
a  good  careful  country-woman  to  attend  them  ? 
You  are  acquainted  •  with  a  relation  of  mine,  Ma- 
dame d' A ;  if  you  wifh  to  be  a  good  nurfe, 

you  mufl  imitate  her.  You  muft  live  a  retired 
life,  taking  great  care  of  your  health,  and  never 
going  abroad  but  for  exercife ;  receiving  no  villts 
but  thole  of  relations  or  intimate  friends,  and  deter- 
mine not  to  wean  your  child  till  the  ftate  of  its 
health,  the  advancement  of  its  teeth  and  its  ftrength, 
will  permit  this  to  be  done  with  fafety.  I  remem- 
ber, one  winter  I  often  dined  at  a  houfe  where  I 
conftantly  met  with  a  young  Lady  who  fuckled  her 
child ;  fhe  was  perfectly  well  dreffed,  and  in  the 
moil  fafliionable  ftyle.  But  (he  fcarcely  was  feated 
before  fhe  began  to  talk  of  her  child.  And  we 
directly  heard  the  fhrill  cries  of  an  infant  in  fwad- 
dling  clothes,  whom  they  brought  to  her  wrapt  up 
in  a  rich  mantle,  and  the  mother  gave  it  fuck  before 
fcven  or  eight  Gentlem.en.  I  obferved  the  men 
laugh,  and  whifper  to  each  other.  This  fcene  ap- 
pe;u'ed  to  me  to  be  diftreffing,  as  well  as  indecent. 

I  frequently  went  from  thence  to  Madame  d" A , 

who  fulhiled  the  flime  duty  with  that  modeft  fim- 

plicity 
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plicity  which  true  virtue  always  di£lates  to  us,  even 
in  her  moft  iiibUme  actions ;  for  we  are  only  proud 
of  doing  what  is  right,  in  proportion  to  the  efforts 
it  cofts  us,  and  the  little  pleafure  we  derive   from 

it.     I  have  feen  Madame  d'  Jr in  the  midft  of 

her  family  and  friends  ;  and  I  have  experienced  the 
fweeteft  emotion  in  feeing  her  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms  :  that  infant,  for  v/hofe  fake  fhe  had  fa- 
crificed  without  difficulty,  and  without  vanity,  the 
gay  world,  and  all  the  pleafures  it  ofrers  us !  'I  nere 
is  certainly  no  fight  more  interefling  or  refpeclable, 
than  to  fee  a  beautiful  young  woman  fulhlJing  the 
firft  duties  of  nature.  For  what  (he  now  does  for 
her  child,  who  does  not  fo  much  as  know  her,  proves 
wuat  ihe.  will  be  capable  of  doing  one  day  for  him, 
when  Ihe  enjoys  the  happinefs  of  being  beloved  by, 
him,  and  when  fhe  has  affured  to  herfelf  more  righP 
to  his  tendernefs.  But,  my  dear  daughter,  reflect 
on  the  numerous  obligations  you  bring  on  yourfelf 
by  determining  to  fuckle  your  child  j  and  remember, 
it  is  better  not  to  impofe  on  yourfelf  fuch  a  duty, 
than  to  fulfill  it  imperfedlly. 


LETTER     XXII. 

T^he  Baronefs   d'AlmanCj    to  the   Pijcountefs 
d'Lmours. 

^^  O,  my  dear  friend,  I  do  not  perceive  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  with  grief  and  terror ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  thank  Heaven,  I  fhall  not  be  obliged  to 
catch  cold  in  the  road  to  V^erfailles,  or  in  tlie  flreets 
of  Paris.  I  fhall  not  receive  vifitors,  who  are  as 
tirefome  as  they  are  idle  j  nor  Ihall  I  hear  Gluck 

and 
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and  Piccini,  both  of  whom  I  admire  fo  much,  con- 
tinually taken  to  pieces !  Inftead  of  thefe  things,  I 
now  only  go  abroad  for  pleafure  and  for  health.  I 
wear  only  a  neat  and  convenient  drefs,  and  only 
aflbciate  v/ith  people  I  love.  If  you  were  here, 
who  fhould  I  wilh  for  more,  or  what  could  be 
wanting  to  my  happinels  ?  I  aflure  you,  for  thefe 
eight  months,  that  I  ha\e  left  Paris,  I  never  pafled 
a  day  without  congratulating  myfelf  on  the  refo- 
lution  I  have  taken,  and  at  the  fame  time  reflecting 
with  pain,  that  the  fame  duties  which  have  brought 
me  here,  v/ill  oblige  me  in  three  years  to  return  to 
Paris  !  I  have  a  favour  to  afk  of  yovi,  my  dear  friend. 
I  think  I  told  you  Madame  de  Vahnont  has  a  fifter, 
who  is  a  nun.  But  before  I  tell  you  what  I  wifh 
of  you,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  hiftory  of  this  un- 
fortunate young  Lady.  Madame  de  Vahnont  ac- 
quainted me  with  it  laft  night,  and  I  am  fure  you 
will  join  with  me  in  being  deeply  interefled  for  her. 
Monf.  d'Jirneri  had  four  children.  Cecilia^  who 
was  the  youngeft,  was  only  three  years  old  when 
fhe  loft  her  mother  ;  fbe  was  educated  in  a  convent 
at  Province,  and  did  not  come  out  of  it  till  fhe  was 
thirteen,  when  fhe  attended  the  nuptials  of  her  eldeft 
fifter,  Madame  d'OIey,  who,  as  foon  as  fhe  was 
married,  immediately  fet  out  for  Paris.  Cecilia  re- 
mained in  the  country  with  her  father  and  her  fecond 
fifter,  who  was  three  years  older  than  herfelf,  and 
who  was  foon  after  married  to  Monf.  Vahnont,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  went  to  fettle  in  Languedoc ; 
fhe  was  ftrongly  attached  to  CeciUa,  whofe  amiable 
qualities,  both  of  perfon  and  mind,  were  equally  in- 
terefting  j  and  v/hat  made  her  ftill  more  fo,  was, 
that  file  had  the  misfortime  not  to  be  loved  by  her 
father.  On  the  eve  of  Madame  de  Vahnonfs  de- 
parture, 
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parture,  the  two  fifters  pa/led  the  night  together  in 
kmeiiting  their  reparation.  When  day-light  ap- 
peared, Cecilia^  bathed  in  tears,  threw  herfelf  into 
the  arms  of  her  iifter,  and  preffing  her  to  her  bo- 
fom,  cried  out,  **  Oh  !  my  only  friend  and  fupport ! 
**  in  an  hour's  time  I  ihail  lofe  you ;  what  will  be- 
"  come  of  me  in  your  abfence  ?  Who  will  excufe 
*'  me  to  my  father  ?  Who  will  endeavour  to  con- 
*'  quer  his  averfion  to  me  ?  You  are  the  only  one 
"  in  the  world  w'ho  loves  tiie  poor  Cecilia  !  Oh,  my 
"  fifter,  my  dear  filter  !  when  you  leave  me,  what 
**  will  become  of  me  ?"  Indeed  the  unfortunate 
Cecilia  had  but  too  much  reafon  to  lament  her  fate. 
Her  lifter  was  no  fooner  departed,  than  her  father 
fent  Cecilia  back  to  the  convent  where  fhe  had  been 
brought  up.  She  was  fixteen  years  old  when  fhe 
returned  to  that  place,  from  whence  fhe  was  never 
to  come  back  !  iVIonf.  d'Aimeri^  wholly  employed  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  his  only  fon,  went  to  Paris  ; 
and  fome  months  after,  Cecilia  was  informed  fhe 
had  no  other  alternative  given  her,  but  fhe  muft 
take  the  veil.  Too  gentle,  and  too  timiid  to  oppofe 
the  will  of  a  father  fo  ablblute,  fhe  obeyed  without 
refiftance,  and  without  murmuring  ;  but  her  heatt 
was  no  longer  free.  She  loved  ;  fhe  was  beloved  ; 
but  flill  ignorant  of  the  fentiments  fhe  felt.  In 
giving  up  the  world,  fhe  thought  it  was  her  fifter 
only  whofe  lofs  fhe  regretted  ;  her  tears  were  given 
to  friendfhip,  when,  alas  !  it  was  love  which  made 
them  flow  !  A  young  man,  called  the  Chevalier  de 
Murville^  a  relation  of  Monf.  d'Aimeri,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  unfortunate  pafTion  ;  and  he  pofTefTed  all 
thofe  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  which  juftified 
Cecilia  in  her  choice.  His  mother  had  been  fome 
years  retired  from  the  world,  and  lived  on  a  fmall 

eftate 
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eftate  about  ten  leagues  from  the  Convent,  where 
Cecilia  refided.  The  year  of  her  noviciate  was 
almoft  elapfed,  and  the  day  was  foon  to  arrive, 
when  fhe  was  to  make  that  dreadful  engagement, 
which  muft  never  be  broken  ! 

That  very  day,  her  inhuman  father  had  fixed 
upon  for  the  celebration  of  his  fon's  nuptials  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  giving  himfelf  up  to  tranfports 
of  joy  ;  whilft  his  unhappy  daughter  was  complete- 
ing  at  the  age  of  feventeen  her  miferable  facri- 
fice  ...  At  length  it  was  finifhed.  Cecilia  no 
longer  lives  for  the  world ;  and  the  gloomy  walls 
which  inclofe  her,  are  the  bounds  which  obftru6t 
her  future  felicity. 

The  evening  after  her  profeffion,  a  mefTenger  on 
horfeback  defired  to  fpeak  with  her  from  Madame 
de  Murville,  on  an  affair  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  :  fhe  went  to  the  parlour,  and  the  man 
prefented  her  with  a  letter,  telling  her,  that  a  foot- 
man of  Madam.e  de  Murville^s  had  fet  out  the  even- 
ing Before,  with  exprefs  orders  to  deliver  the  letter 
the  fame  day ;  but  that  two  leagues  from  the  Con- 
vent he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  from  his 
horfe  and  to  break  his  leg.  A  long  fainting  nt  had 
followed  this  accident ;  but  fome  countrymen  had 
brought  him  to  the  farmer's  houfe,  who  now  in- 
formed her  of  this  misfortune  ;  and  that  the  man 
had  not  recovered  his  fenfes  till  the  next  day,  when 
he  gave  the  letter  to  the  farmer,  who  promifed  to 
deliver  it.  In  faying  thefe  words,  he  gave  the  let- 
ter to  Cecilia,  who  iiiftantly  flew  to  her  chamber  to 
read  it.  She  opened  it  with  the  greateft  emotion, 
which  was  infinitely  more  encreafed,  when  ihe  faw  it 
was  written  by  Monf.  de  Murville  !  This  letter, 
which  Ct cilia  thought  herfelf  obliged  to  give  to  Ma- 
dame 
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-  fi  SaininCj  and  which  fhe  permitted  me   to 
copy,  was  written  in  thefe  terms  : 

From  the  Cajlle  of  S ,  the  fifteenth  of  May, 

*'  What  to-morrow ! ...  is  it  then  to-morrow  ? 

I  cannot  finifh My  mouth  cannot 

pronounce  thefe  dreadful  words  ! Cecilia^ 

it  is  no  longer  time  to  diflemble ....  What  then 
could  you  never  read  it  in  my  heart  ? . .  .  .  Alas, 
in  happier  days,  I  dared  to  flatter  myfelf  fome- 
times  that  your  heart  was  not  infenfible.  I 
opened  all  my  foul  to  that  inhuman  father,  who 
has  facrificed  you.  He  deprived  me  of  all  hope, 
and  I  condemned  myfelf  to  fdence.  Ah,  if  t 
could  iiave  forefcen  the  tyranny  they  were  exer- 
cinng  againft  you  !  No,  my  Cecilia ;  you  fhould 
not  have  been  the  vidlini  of  it.  In  fpite  of  the 
cruel  father,  who  banifhed  you,  in  fpite  of  the 
family  who  forfake  you  ;  nay,  even  in  fpite  of 
yourfelf ,  I  fhould  have  found  m.eans  to  have  de- 
livered you  from  the  deftiny  prepared  for  you. 
But,  far  diftant  from  you,  in  a  foreign  country, 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  misfortune,  and  had  no 
fufpicion  of  it.  I  received  a  letter,  informing 
me  my  mother  was  dangeroufly  ill,  I  inftantly 
left  Spain,  and  arrived  here :  what  dreadful  mif- 
fbrtunes  attended  my  return  !  I  found  my  mo- 
ther at  the  laft  extremity ;  and  I  was  informed 

Cecilia  was  juft  going  to  take   the  veil 

Th3t  inftant  convinced  me,  to  v/hat  a  degree  I 
loved ....  Oh  !  vidlim,  as  interefling  as  dear 
to  me.  Nature  and  Friendfhip  betray  you,  but 
love  ftill  remains.  I  alone  will  be  your  father, 
friend,  brother ;  I  will  be  your  defender,  your 

deliverer;  oh,  my  Cecilia!  Your hufband 

Vol.  I,       •  E  "  Since 
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*'  Since  you  are  yet  free,  you  are  mine;  your^..- 
**  lations  have  broken  every  tye  that  united  you  ; 

**  you  belong  to  no  one  but  me Yes  !  I 

*«  Iwear  to  devote  my  life  to  you :  an  oath,  which 
t*  doubtlefs,  is  as  facred,  and  more  agreeable  to 
"  the  Supreme  Being,  than  that  which  you  are 
*<  about  to  take ....    Ah  !  pity  me,  for  not  be- 

*'  ing  able  to  fiy  to  you If  you  knew  what 

<«  my  heart  feels  on  this  account ....  But  my 
*'  mother  is  dying  ;  and  if  I  was  capable  of  leaving 
"  her,  Ihould  I  be  worthy  of  you  ?  However .... 
*'  if  this  letter  cannot  perfuade  you ;  if  you  ft  ill 
**  perfift  in  this  dreadful  purpofe  !  .  . . .  I  tremble  : 
"  this  idea  alone  rends  my  heart  and  overturns  my 

*«  reafon.     Liften  to  me,  Cecilia I  ftill  re- 

**  Ipedl  the  cruel  author  of  your  fate You 

*'  are  free :  but  if  you  have  the  weaknefs  to  obey 
*<  him,  from  that  moment,  I  fhall  no  longer  ac- 
*'  knowledge  him  as  your  father  :  I  fhall  only  re- 

"  gard  him  as   a  deteftable  tyrant And,  at 

"  leaft,  I  will  not  die  without  being  revenged, 
**  For  his  own  fake  then,  dare'  to  refift  him,  or  this 
**  trembling  hand,  that  now  writes  to  you  ;  this 
*«  hand,  guided  by  hatred  and  defpair,  will  pierce 
*'  the  heart  of  the  monfter  that  has  facrificed  you. 
*'  Let  him  keep  his  fortune,  and  referve  his  affec- 
<'  tion  for  his  fon  ;  let  him  difinherit  you ;  what 
*'  does  it  fignify  to  me ;  let  me  but  have  Cecilia^ 
*'  and  I  will  be  the  moft  fubmifTive,  the  moft  grate- 
**  ful,  and  the  happieft  of  his  children.  I  fled 
**  from  you,  I  endeavoured  to  forget  you,  and  thefe 
**  vain  efforts  have  only  ferved  to  convince  me  that 
*'  I  cannot  live  without  you.  I  dare  believe,  you 
**  cfteem  me  enough  to  truif  to  my  hands  the  care 
*"  of  your  h.^ppinels  and  reputation.    I  only,  require 

from 
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**  from  you  the  courage  of  declaring,  you  cannot 
*'  take  the  vows  ;  I  will  undertake  the  reit ;  and  will 
*'  only  fee  you,  to  lead  you  to  that  altar,  where  the 
"  moft  holy  and  gentle  tyes  (hall  unite  us  for  ever. 

" I  can  depend  on  the  man,  who  brings 

*«  this  letter  j  I  am  certain  you  will  receive  it 
"  this  evening.  I  cannot  think  you  will  be  in- 
*<  fenfible  to  its  contents.  Yet  a  dreadful  heavinefs 
*'  opprefTes  my  heart ;  bitter  tears  run  down  my 
*'  cheeks  . .  .  Oh,  Cecilia^  my  dear  Cecilia  !  l^ake 
"  pity  on  my  fituation ;  do  not  prepare  for  yourfelf 
*'  eternal  regrets ;  remember,  that  you  are  but 
*'  feventeen  years  old.  Ah  !  preferve  your  liberty  : 
*'  ought  you  not  to  live  for  me  ! . .  .  I  wait  for  your 
*'  anfwer  as  for  the  fentence  which  is  to  fix  my 
««  deftiny  !" 

The  Chevalier  de  Murville. 

Imagine,  if  it  is  poffible,  the  fituation  of  the  un- 
happy Cecilia  on  reading  this  letter  !  She  is  only  in- 
formed fhe  is  beloved,  and  this  in  fo  tender  and  paf- 
fionate  a  manner,  when  fhe  is  irrecoverably  loll: ! 
She  had  not  till  then  difcovered  even  her  own  fenti- 
ments  j  a  few  hours  ago,  flie  might  have  changed 
her  lot,  and  enfured  her  felicity,;  but  to  receive 
the  letter  now,  was  only  adding  weight  to  her  mil- 
fortunes  !  . .  .  .  Surprize,  affliction,  and  defpair, 
made  Cecilia  ftupid  and  motionlefs  ;  a  dreadful  pale- 
nefs  covered  her  face  ;  a  death-like  coldnefs  (eem- 
ed  to  freeze  her  heart.  Deprived  of  the  powers  of 
reflection,  fhe,  however,  feels  all  the  horror  of  her 
deftiny,  and  Ihe  knows  (he  has  no  hope  left  but  in 
death.  At  length,  by  degrees,  reco\ering  from  the 
lethargy  (he  was  in,  fhe  caft  wild  and  eager  looks 
around  her;  every  object  which  enconipafled  her 
E  2  on'y 
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only  reminded  her  of  her  misfortunes,  and  of  the 
facrifice  (he  had  made.  She  caft  her  eyes  on  a 
table,  where  her  long  and  beautiful  hair,  which 
had  been  cut  off  previoully  to  her  taking  the  vows, 
had  been  placed.  At  the  fight  of  it  fhe  trembles  ; 
an  inexpreiiible  impulfe  of  paffion,  mixed  with  ter- 
ror, grief,  and  fury,  tears  her  foul  and  diftracfts  her 
reafon.  She  rofe  haftily,  and  cried  out,  *'  What 
"  then,  is  there  no  means  of  extricating  myfelf  from 
"  the  dreadful  abyfs  into  which  I  arn  fallen  ?  Cannot 
*'  I  fly  ...  .   Cannot  I  efcape  ?  But  what  do  I  fay, 

**  great  God  1  What  a  horrible  idea  ! Oh, 

unfortunate  Cecilia !  "  It  is  now  that  you  muft 
"  die  !"  In  finifhing  thefe  words,  fhe  fell  back  in  her 
chair,  and  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears.  She  took 
up  the  fatal  letter,  and  read  it  again  :  every  line, 
every  expreflion  in  it,  was  a  mortal  wound  to  her 
heart !  How  could  fhe  conquer  a  paflion,  whofe 
violence  was  encreafed  by  her  gratitude.  Her  ima- 
gination prefents  to  her  view  every  thing  which  can 
add  to  her  grief  and  defpair.  She  fees  her  lover  be-v 
coming  furious,  breathing  revenge,  and  wifhing 
only  for  death  !  She  fees  her  father  falling  un- 
der his  fatal  ftroke,  or  tearing  from  him  his  own 
life.  Thcfe  fatal  pidurcs  penetrate  her  with  hor- 
ror ;  lefs  beloved,  (lie  would  have  had  lefs  to  fear. 
Ncverthclefs,  fhe  could  not  fupport  the  idea,  that 
the  Chevalier  Murville  fhould  ever  be  comforted 
for  her  lofs  !  At  length  (he  determined  to  anfwer 
his  letter,  and  fhe  wrote  a  billet,  containing  thefe 

words  :  "  Your  letter  arrived  too  late Cecilia 

••'  no  longer  lives  for  you  ! Forget  me 

*•*  live  happy  ....  and  refpe£l:  my  father."  .  . .  . 

The  unfortunate  Chevalier  de  Murvtlle  received 
this  note  at  the  moment  his  mother  die^.    He  could 

not 
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not  fupport  fo  many  misfortunes  at  once  :  a  violent 
fever,  attended  by  an  alarming  delirium,  brought 
him  in  a  few  days  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  His 
illnefs  lafted  along  time;  and  he  was  fcarcely  out 
of  danger,  when  he  fet  about  fettling  his  affairs,  in 
order  to  leave  that  country  and  France  for  ever: 
Pafling  through  Langucdoc,  he  flopped  at  Madame 
de  P^a/mont's,  who  had  always  fhewn  him  the  ten- 
dereft  friendfhip.  He  afked  to  fee  her  in  private. 
They  conducted  him  to  an  apartment  where  fhe 
was  alone.  As  foon  as  flie  faw  him,  fhe  ran  to 
him,  and  embracing  him,  fhed  a  flood  of  tears. 
He  concluded  by  _  this,  that  Cecilia  had  informed 
her  of  his  pafflon.  He  was  not  deceived  j  he  con- 
jured her  to  let  him  fee  Cecilia  s  letter;  flie  could 
not  refufe  ;  and  you  will  judge  whether  this  letter 
v/ould  not  encreafe  the  love  as  well  as  the  grief  of 
the  Chevalier. 

From  the  Jbhey  of  •    •,   12th  of  June. 

"  I  AM  M\  alive ....    But  I  thought  I  had 

"  reached  the  end  of  my  troubles.     I  have  feen  at 

" ,  at  a  fmall  diftauce  the  wifhed-for  port.     I  have 

"  been   furrounded  by  gloomy  tapers,  and  Priefls 

"  exhorting  me  to  die Alas !  .  .  It  was  un- 

"  neceffary.  Why  did  they  not  rather  exhort  me 
**  to  fupport  life  ?  Oh,  my  fifler,  in  what  a  time 

♦'  did  I  know  my  heart !   The  day  itfelf I 

<*  tremble  ....  Read  the  letter  I  fend  you  ;  it  v/ill 
"  inform  you  of  every  thing.  This  letter,  which 
"  I  now  put  into  your  hands,  is  the  laft  facrilice 

*'  which  remains  for  me  to  make How  cruel 

"  it  is  ...  .  This  dear  writing,  which  I  Ihall  never 

*'  fee  again  ! But  every  word  which  is  ex- 

E  3  "  prefTed 
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**  prefled  in  it,  is  engraved  for  ever  in  my  heart ! 
*•>  ....  If  you  love  me,  my  dear  fifter,  preferve 
**  it  always  .  ...  If  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  iceep  it, 
•*  at  leaft  let  me  think  that  it  ftill  exifts.  Let  it 
*'  be  dear  to  you  ....  and  think  that  my  being  de- 
"  prived  of  it,  is  exadtly  what  you  would  feel,  if 
**  iibfent  from  the  perfon  you  beft  love  ....  If  you 
**  knew  how  painful  it  is  to  me  to  part  with  it  ! 
**  But,  now  alas  !  every  thing  is  a  crime  in  your 
*'  unhjppy  fifter ;  even  the  confeflion  of  the  grief 
*'  which  deftroys  her !  Infupportable  reftraint ! 
*'  Which  brings  on  me  the  excefs  of  defpair.  You 
*'  know  my  heart  and  my  difpofition  ;  you  know 
"  wxiether  I  was  born  to  cherifh  virtuous  prin- 
*'  ciplss ;  but  you  would  tremble  with  horror, 
*'  was  I  to  give  you  an  account  of  all  the  fatal 
*'  ideas,  which  for  theie  three  weeks  paft,  have 
*'  troubled  and  blackened  my  imagination  :  crimes 
'*  purfue  and  furround  me  ! . . . .  I  find  in  the  mofl 
"  common  objeds,  in  the  mcft  trifling  adions,  hor- 
•'  nble  temptations  . . .  When  I  v/alk  in  our  melan- 
**  choly  gardens,  my  trembling  eye  meafures  the 
'*  height  of  the  walls  -,  and  a  thoufand  times  have  I 
*'  dared  to  conceive  the  foolifh  and  guilty  projedl, 

**  of  freeing  myfelf  from  them The  firft 

*'  days  of  my  recovery,  when  I  fat  at  table,  during 
**  that  penfive  filence,  which  is  impofed  on  us, 
"  what  horrible  thoughts  difturbed  my  reafon ! 
**  ....   The  knife  lay  near  me  !  . .  . .    I   cannot 

"  finifh Oh,   Heaven !    is   it  polTible    this 

*'  heart,  once  fo  innocent,  could  entertain  fuch 
**  dreadful  ideas  ?  Ah !  believe  me,  the  moft  cruel 
"  of  my  torments  is  the  remorfe  which  tears  my 

*'  foul Sometimes   bathed  in  tears,  I  im- 

*'  plore  with  fom.e  degree  of  hope,  the  mercy  and 

'*  fupport 
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*'  fupport  of  the  Divine  Being,  not  able  to  make 
*'  to  him  a  facrifice  of  the  paffion  which  reigns 
*'  in  my  heart.  I  intreat  him  to  fupport  me  un- 
"  der  my  affli£lion,  and  to  give  me  patience  to 
*'  bear  it  without  murmuring.  It  is  then  I  feel 
*'  the  only  confolation,  of  which  I  am  capable. 
*'  A  heavenly  voice  feems  from  my  heart  to  pro- 
*'  nounce  thefe  words :  Do  not  renounce  happinefi ; 
*'  pojjion  troubles  and  dejiroys  it.  Religion  and 
**  virtue  alone^  can  enfure  it  to  you.  At  other  times, 
*'  I  find  myfelf  too  guilty  to  hope  for  pardon  of 
*'  fo  many  offences  ....  And  I  again  relapfe  into 
*'  every  anguifh  which  doubt  and  terror  can  occa- 
*'  fion.  Forgive,  my  filter,  thefe  complainings; 
*'  you  will  hear  no  more  of  them.  I  promifc, 
**  hereafter  I  will  refpect  the  rigorous  duty  which 
''  condemns  me  tofilence:  I  will  no  longer  fpeak 
"  to  you  of  my  troubles  or  of  their  caufe  .... 
*'  And  for  you,  my  dear  fifter,  never  mention  him 

*'  to    me  again  ! You  will   fee  him  un- 

'*  doubtedly,  and  perhaps  you  may  fee  him  com- 
**  forted,  confoled  ! .  ...  Yet  his  letter  is  fo  paf- 
"  lionate  !  Do  you  think  that  time,  and  the  di/li- 
*'  nations  of  the  world,  can  deilroy  an  afFeilion 

**  10  ardent  and  fo  fmcere Ah,  if  you  think 

*'  fo,  do  not  tell  me  fo ;  you  will  break  my  heart, 
*'  but  not  alter  my  fentiments.  The  hope  of 
"  fometimes  engaging  his  thoughts,  is  the  only 
*'  thing  which  reconciles  me  to  life  ....  Shall  I 
*'  own  to  you,  the  greatefl  of  my  afRi^ions,  is 
*'  the  thought  that  he  is  ignorant  to  what  degree 
*'  I  love  him.  Yes ;  if  he  knew  my  heart,  he 
"  never  could  forget  me.     Perhaps  he  thinks  me 

**  infenfible,    ungrateful Ah  !    conceal 

*'  from  him  this  paflion,  which  diflrads  me  !  But, 
E  4  my 
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**  my  dear  fifter,  will  you  fufFer  him  to  accul'e 
**  me  of  ingratitude  ?  Oh,  my  God  !  What  do 
**  I  hear?  ....  The  bell  calls,  and  informs  me 
*'  that  one  of  my  companions  is  in  the  agonies  of 
*'  death  !  .  .  . .    How   happy  is  flie  ! .  . . .    She  is 

*'  going  to  die Adieu  !    I  enclofe   in    this 

**  packet  the  hair  for  which  you  have  afked  me. 
**  That  hair,  which  you  have  fo  frequently 
•*  adorned  !  You  will  notice  it  without  weeping. 
*'  May  this  fad  relick  recal  to  your  remembrance 
**  my  miferable  fate,  and  tender  friendfnip ;  and 
*'  obtain  from  you  that  indulgence  and  com- 
**  paffion,  which  are  the  only  remaining  bleflings 
*'■  left  for  the  unhappy  Cecilia" 

When  the  Chevalier  de  Afurvi/le  had  read  this 
letter,  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Madame 
ilg  Valmof7t^  entreating  her  to  give  him  Cecilia's 
hair  ;  and  to  obtain  this  favour,  he  made  ufe  of  the 
fame  means  which  he  had  already  employed  to  get 
Madame  cie  f^almont  to  fhew  him  her  letter,  pro- 
tefting,  if  fhe  refufed  him  this  laft  rcqueft,  he 
would  not  leave  France  without  being  revenged  on 
Monf.  d' j^imeri.  His  violence  and  threats  fo  ter- 
rified Madame  de  Vohnont,  that  (he  determined  to 
let  him  have  what  he  fo  ardently  had  defired ;  and 
ihe  gave  into  his  hands  the  little  cafket  which 
contained  the  hair  of  her  fifter.  The  Chevalier 
de  Murville  received  it  on  his  knees  ;  he  opened  it 
with  a  trembling  hand  ;  he  wifhed,  yet  dreaded  to 
fee  thofe  long  and  beautiful  treffes  which  he  had  fo 
often  admired  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Ce- 
alia.  He  had  no  fooner  caft  his  eyes  on  them, 
than  he  trembled  and  turned  pale;  then  fbutting 
the  caflcet,  and  taking  it  in  his  arms.  Adieu,  Ma- 
dame, faid  he,  Adieu  for  ever.     I  9m  going  to 

leave 
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leave  this  abhorred  country,  never  more  to  return 
to  it ;  and  you  will  never  hear  of  me  again  till  you 
receive  this  precious  treafure  which  you  have  en- 
trufted    me   with,  and    from  which   nothing   but 
death  (hall  feparate  me.     When  I  am  no  more,  it 
ftiall  be  returned  to  you  with  thefe  words.     He 
haftily  quitted  the  room,  not  waiting  for  Madame 
de  Vabnont  to  reply.     Since  that  day  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  him,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  his 
dcfliny  ;  but  zsCecilias  hair-has  never  been  returned 
to  Madame  de  Valmonty  it  is  probable  the  Chevalier 
de  Murville  is  ftill  living,  and  is  concealed  in  fome 
corner   of  the   world.     With    regard    to   Monf. 
d'J'uneri^  Heaven  has  already  punilhed  him  for  his 
barbarity.     His  fon,   feduced  by  a  tafte  for  bad 
company  and  gaming,  in  a  very  (hort  time  loft  his 
reputation,  ruined  his  conftltution,  and  deflroyed 
his  fortune;   and  three  years  after  his  marriage 
died  without  ifTue.     Monf.  d'Jimeri  paid  all  his 
fon's  debts,  and  retired  to  Languedoc  to  live  with 
his  fecond  daughter,  Madame  de  Fdlmont,  with  a 
fortune  which,  from  being  very  confiderablc,  was 
row  reduced  to  a  very  moderate  one.     It  is  ima- 
gined he  intends  leaving  it  to  Charles,  the  fon  of 
Madame  de  Falmont^  of  whom  he  is  paiTionately 
Fond.     As  for  Cecilia^  time  and  refle(fi:ion  have  in- 
fenfibly  triumphed  over  this  paifion,  fo  fatal  to  her 
repofe;    and   receiving   the   fublime    confolation 
which  religion  affords  her,  fhe  gathers  at  this  time 
the  fweet  fruits  of  true  piety,  peace,  and  refigna- 
tion ;  and  ftie  is  become  an  example  and  pattern 
of  goodnefs  to  all  her  companions.     Such  is  her 
{)refent  fituation ;  but  the  cruel  difappointment  fhe 
had  met  with,  has  injured  her  health  greatly,  and, 
together  with  the  ftrift  rules  made  ufe  of  in  the 
E  5  convent^ 
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convent,  have  almoft  deflroyed  her ;  and  for  thefe 
fix  months  paft,  her  life  has  been  in  great  danger. 
Madame  de  P'almont  is  very  anxious  for  her  taking  a 
journey  to  Paris,  in  order  to  confult  the  moft  cele- 
brated Phyficians.    This  permillion  has  been  eafdy 
obtained  ;  and  the  favour  I  have  to  requeft  of  you, 
my  dear  friend,  is,  that  you  will  go  to  Madame 
d'Oley^  and  beg  of  her  to  receive  at  her  houfe  her 
unfortunate  fifter,  and  keep  her  there  for  tv^^o  or 
three  months.     It  will  doubtlefs  appear  extraordi- 
nary to  you,  that  Madame  de  Valmont  Ihould  charge 
you  with  this  melTage,  when  Madame  d'Oley  is  her 
fifter,  as  well  as  Cecilia's.     It  is  therefore  necefiary 
I  fhould  give  you  an  idea  of  Madame  d'Oley's  cha- 
railer.    The  immenfe  fortune  fhe  poffeflcs  has  not 
been  able  to  confole  her  for  being  the  wife  of  a 
financier ;  and  not  having  fenfe  enough  to  fur- 
mount  fuch  a  weaknefs,  (he  fufFers  fo  much  the 
more,  as  fhe  only  converfes  with  the  fervants  of 
the  court;  and  fo  is  continually  reminded  of  the 
misfortune  under  which  ftie  groans.    They  never 
mention  the  King,  Queen,  or  the  Court  of  Ver^ 
failles,  or  the  elegant  drefies  worn  there,  that  fhe 
does  not  feel  fuch  inward  anguifh  of  mind,  that 
Ihe  is  obliged  to  change  the  converfation  in  order 
to  conceal  it.     She  has,  exclufively  of  this  con- 
fideration,  every  thing  to  make  her  amends.     She 
lives  in  great  pomp,  has  an  elegant  houfe,  gives 
grand    entertainments,  and  has  her   box  at   the 
opera  and  comedy.     But,  in  fhort,  fhe  loves  no- 
thing ;  is  tired  of  every  thing,  never  judges  of  any 
thing  but  from  the  opinion  of  others  j  yet  has  con- 
fiderable  pretenfions  to  wit,  with  a  great  deal  of 
caprice  and  ill  nature ;  and  above  all,  is  extremely 
infipid.     Though  fhe  Is  very  proud  of  being  a 
I  woTTiari 
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woman  of  family,  {he  does  not  ftiew  the  leaft  at- 
tachment to  her  father,  becaufe  he  has  quitted  the 
army,  and  is  retired  from  the  world  j  and  (he  ex- 
pev5ls  nothing  from  him.  She  does  not  love  Ma- 
dame de  Vahnont,  who  ftie  only  looks  upon  as  a 
downright  country-woman  ;  and  fhe  has  undoubt- 
edly forgot  that  fhe  has  a  fifter  who  is  a  nun. 
Thus  you  fee  your  afliftance  will  be  neceflary  to 
us.  I  fend  you  a  letter  to  carry  to  her  from  Ma- 
dame de  Valmoni ;  you  will  appear  to  be  much  in- 
terefled  for  the  two  fifters,  and  I  am  fure  you  may 
obtain  from  her  vanity,  more  than  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  her  tendernefs.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend  !  it  is  time  to  finifh  this  volume  ;  but  you 
will  doubtlefs  pardon  me,  on  account  of  the  inte- 
refting  ftory  of  the  unfortunate  Cecilia. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

Anjwer  from  the  Vijcountejs  Umours, 


O 


H  this  charming,  this  unfortunate  Cecilia  f 
How  I  love  and  pity  her  !  and  the  poor  Chevalier 
de  Murville,  how  I  admire  him  alfo  !  I  am  forry, 
however,  he  is  not  dead.  I  expefted  that  the  cafket, ' 
containing  Cm//fl's  hair,  would  be  returned,  with 
an  interefting  letter  written  on  his  death- bed  ;  this 
feems  to  be  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  me- 
lancholy   tale.     This  defpairing,   this    pailionate 

lover,  to  live  fo  long  ! In  fpite  of  myfelf, 

I  am  tormented  with  the  idea  that  he  may  be  now 
living  at  his  eafe  in  fome  remote  corner  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  attached  to  fome  other  object; 
and  if  he  has  made  a  facrifice  of  the  hair  1  oh,  the 
E  6  monfter ! 
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monfter ! He  has  no  other  way  of  iufti- 

fying  himfelf  but  fending  it  back  inftantly.  But 
really  now,  have  you  not  an  earnefl:  defire  to  know 
what  is  become  of  him  ?  I  have  already  compofed 
ten  or  twelve  Romances  on  this  fubjecSt,  every  one 
more  afFeiting  than  the  preceding.  Cecilia  is 
going  to  leave  the  convent  for  fome  months ;  they 
will  fee  each  other  again.  Paintings,  congratula- 
tions,  &c.  &c.  enfue  ! or  elfe  ihe  herfelf 

will  receive  her  own  hair  with  a  moft  pathetic  let- 
ter      My  opinion  is,   that  he    has   never 

quitted  France;  for  how  could  he  tear  himfelf 
from  a  country  inhabited  by  Ceciliai'  He  lives  here 
difguifed,  concealed  perhaps  at  la  Trappe^  or  pof- 
fibly  is  turned  hermit.  In  fhort,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  (hall  foon  hear  what  is  become  of 
him.  But  to  return  to  thecommiflion  with  which 
I  am  charged.  The  very  day  I  received  your  let- 
ter, I  wrote  a  note  to  Madame  d'Oley,  to  beg  a 
private  interview  with  her ;  and  the  next  day  I 
went  to  wait  on  her.  They  conducted  me  through 
a  long  and  fuperbefuite  of  apartments,  at  the  end  of 
"which  I  found  her  in  an  elegant  little  room,  feated 
on  a  fofa,  and  carelef^ly  reading  a  pamphlet,  which 
I  believe  ihe  had  only  taken  up  on  hearing  a  car- 
riage enter  the  court-yard.  She  advanced  towards 
me  with  the  moft  obliging  air,  and  the  firft:  com- 
pliments being  over,  I  took  from  my  pocket  Ma- 
dame <ie  f^almcKi's  letter,  which  I  requefted  her  to 
read  immediately.  You  know  that  kind  of  forced 
fmiie  and  affedted  good  humour  which  politenefs 
fpreads  over  the  countenance.  Alas  !  at  the  name 
of  fifter,  Madame  ^/'0/(?y  was  entirely  changed,  and 
coldnefs  and  embarrafTment  immediately  took 
place  j  I  did  not  appear  to  obferve  it.     But  whilft 

file 
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flie  was  reading  her  letter  from  Madame  ck  VaU 
mont^  I  fpoke  much  of  your  friendfhip  for  her, 
and  the  lively  intereft  which  we  both  took  in  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  Cecilia.  Madame  d'Olcy  an- 
fwered.  That  Jke  knezu  ve^y  little  of  her  ttuojl/ien  ; 
that  y7;?  had  been  much  negle£led  by  them^  but  that  Jhe 
had  not  the  lefs  deftre  of  being  ufeful  to  them  \  yet  that 
it  appeared  very  difficulty  in  her  Jituotion^  to  keep  a  nun 
at  her  houje  for  two  months ;  atid  Jhe  had  no  idea 
zuhere  /he  could  lodge  he]'.  Here  I  could  not  help 
interrupting  her,  and  faying,  Surely,  Madam,  this 
houfe  is  fufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  per- 
fon,  who  for  ten  years  paft  has  been  contented 
with  a  cell.  Madam,  faid  fhe,  I  ought  to  lodge 
my  fifter  properly,  or  not  at  all.  She  thought  this 
reply  fo  noble,  and  fo  clever,  and  it  gave  her  a  look 
of  fuch  fatisfa£l:ion,  that  it  entirely  deprived  me 
of  the  little  patience  I  had  till  then  preferved. 
Indeed,  Madam,  replied  I,  what  appears  to  me  the 
leaft  proper,  is  to  let  your  fifter  die  for  want  of 
necellary  affiftance.  At  thefe  words  Madame 
d'Oley  blufhed  exceedingly,  yet  thought  proper  to 
conceal  her  vexation ;  fhe  therefore  foftened  her 
features,  talked  of  her  natural  fenfibility,  her  af- 
feftion  for  her  fifters ;  and  ended  by  affuring  me, 
if  Monf.  d'Oley  made  no  objeftions,  flie  would  fend 
for  Cecilia  zs  foon  as  fhe  could  get  permiffion.  We 
then  parted  cooly  enough.  In  going  from  her 
apartment,  I  took  it  in  my  head  to  afk  if  Monf. 
d'Oley  was  at  home.  Finding  he  was,  I  went  to 
him,  and  informed  him  of  my  commifHon.  He 
received  me  with  great  politenefs  ;  and  I  was  per- 
fectly fatisfied,  as  he  fhewed  as  much  good  will, 
as  his  wife  had  fhewn  roughnefs ;  but  I  believe 
Ihe  was  not  very  well  pleafed,  when  Ihe  knew  I 

had 
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had  affured  myfelf  of  Mr.  d'Oleys  confent  to  re- 
ceive Cecilia.     However,  ftic  has  written  to  me 
to-day,  and  tells  me  Cecilia  may  come  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  and  may  make  ufe  of  the 
apartment  they  will  prepare  for  her.     She  did  well 
to  give  me  this  notice ;  for  if  fhe  had  deferred  it, 
I  was  abfolutely  determined  to  have  taken  charge  of 
the  interefting  Cecilia  myfelf;  and  I  fliould  then  have 
had  the  double  pleafure  of  obliging  the  moft  amia- 
ble perfon  in  the  world,  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
humbling  the  pride  of  a  woman,  as  hard-hearted 
as  {he  is  vain.     I  have  not  any  other  news  to  tell 
you,  but  that  the  Chevalier  d' Herbain  is  at  laft  re- 
turning from   his   travels.     He  will  certainly  be 
much  concerned  to  find  you  at  Paris.     I  dare  fay 
he  will  vifit  you,  if  you  permit  him  j  for  two  hun- 
dred leagues  can  fcarcely  appear  more  than  a  walk 
to  a  man  who  has  been  twice  round  the  world. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  I  fend  you  a  letter  from 
my  brother  to  the  Baron.     As  his  letters  all  go 
through  Paris  to  Languedoc,  he  thinks  it  better  to 
fend  them  in  my  packet,  than  to  let  them  go  fe- 
parate ;  and  if  you  will  dire£l  the  Baron's  anf\vers, 
I  will  take  care  of  them  alfo. 


LETTER    XXIV. 

From  the  Count  de  Rojevilky  Brother  to  the 
Vtfcountefs  LimourSi  to  the  Baron  d'Jlmane, 

X  OUR  letters,  my  dear  Baron,  equally  in- 
tereft  and  inftrudt  me  j  you  are  educating  your  fon,  I 
am  bringing  up  a  Prince,  born  to  be  a  Sovereign. 

The 
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The  defire  of  being  ufeful  to  the  Public,  can  alone 
engage  me  to  undertake  this  noble,  but  difficult 
employment.  But  the  reflexions  of  a  good  fa- 
ther, and  fuch  a  man  as  you  are,  will  be  of  great 
ufe  to  me ;  for  paternal  love  muft  be  the  moft  en- 
lightened upon  all  thefe  matters. 

Yes,  my  dear  Baron,  I  have  read  all  the  books 
that  have  been  v/ritten  on  the  fubje<51:  of  Educa- 
tion in  general,  and  that  of  Princes  in  particular; 
and  fince  you  defire  to  know  my  fentiments,  I  will 
tell  you  them  with  my  ufuai  hncerity.  RouJTeau 
is  indebted  to  Seneca^  to  Montaigne,  to  Locke^  and  to 
Monf.  de  Fenelon,  for  every  thing  that  is  truly  ufe- 
ful in  his  book,  except  one  important  truth,  which 
he  has  had  the  merit  of  difcovering  firil ;  it  is, 
"  That  the  greateft  fault  we  can  commit  in  edu- 
*'  cation,  is  that  of  being  too  hafty,  and  of  fa- 
"  crificing  every  thing  to  the  defire  of  making 
**  our  fcholars  appear  brilliant." 

It  is  painful  to  refle61:,  that,  after  giving 
advice  fo  ufeful  and  fo  wife,  RouJJeau  fhould  not 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  falling  into  the  oppofite 
extreme.  He  will  neither  have  Emilius  taught  to 
read,  nor  to  write ;  and  he  propofes,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  plan  of  education  as  defeftive,  as  the  one 
he  objects  to.  As  to  the  reft,  his  Work  is  filled 
with  pieces  of  fublime  eloquence,  declamations  iii 
a  bad  tafte,  and  containing  dangerous  principles, 
failing  both  in  intereft  and  in  a6lion ;  and  he 
offers  almoft  in  every  page  oppofite  inferences. 
But  we  ought  without  doubt  to  forget  his  faults, 
on  account  of  the  fuperior  beauties  which  are  to 
be  found  in  his  book.  However,  it  is  fp  the  La- 
dies that  the  Author  of  Emilius  owes  his  great 
fuccefs  i  for  they  in  general  praife  him  with  en- 

thufiafm,' 
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thufiafm,  although  no  Author  treats  them  with 
lefs  relpciSt.  He  has  aftuilly  denied  them  fupe- 
rior  talents  or  genius.  He  accufes  them  all,  with- 
out exception,  of  deceit  and  coquetry  j  in  fhort 
he  loved,  but  he  did  not  eftecm  them.  He  has 
done  more  juAice  to  their  charms,  than  any  other 
perfon  :  he  has  mentioned  them  with  contempt, 
but  with  an  air  of  paflion,  and  paflion  excufes 
every  thing.  Before  I  quit  RouJJeau,  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  a  little  paragraph  out  of  Emi/ius^ 
which  always  gave  m&,great  offence,  even  before 
I  had  undertaken  the  employment  I  am  now  en- 
gaged in.  He  fays,  "  That  a  Prince  made  him  a 
"  propofal  to  edHBcate  his  fon,  and  that  he  refufed 
"  it.  If  I  had  accepted  his  offer,  added  he,  and 
*'  that  I  had  erred  in  my  method,  it  would  have 
*'  been  an  education  thrown  away.  If  I  had 
•'  fucceeded,  it  would  have  been  ftill  worfe.  His 
*'  fon  would  have  renounced  the  title  j  he  would 
*'  no  longer  have  wifhed  to  be  a  Prince."  And 
why  would  he  have  renounced  a  title,  which  fhould 
give  him  power  to  do  fo  much  good  ?  To  make  fo 
many  people  happy,  and  to  fet  fo  many  great  ex- 
amples ?  Merely  with  a  view  of  living  indepen- 
dently, and  without  ufe  to  any  one What 

falfe  reafoning  is  this  ? 

I  know  not  whether  you  have  ever  read  a  little 
book  which  was  publifhed  before  Emilius,  and 
from  which  Roujpau  has  taken  fome  of  his  notions. 
It  is  written  by  Moncrief^  and  entitled  *'  Eflays 
*'  on  the  Neceflity  and  Means  of  Pleafing."  This 
Work  is  not  written  in  the  moft  elegant  ftile,  but 
it  is  full  of  good  fenfe,  found  reafoning,  and  truth ; 
and  contains  many  new  fentiments.  I  have  re- 
Ciarked,   fays  the  Author,  '*  That  two  ideas, 

"  which 
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*'  which  naturally  have  no  conne£lion  with  each 
**  othei",  neverthclefs  become  clofely  united, 
*'  when  they  are  prefented  at  the  fame  time.  How 
''  many  perfons  are  there  who  cannot  feparate  the 
*'  ideas  of  fpedlres  and  darkncfs?  When  a  child, 
*'  continued  he,  enquires  what  is  the  ufe  of 
**  money  ?  .  They  tell  him  it  is  to  buy  fugar 
**•  plumbs,  play-things,  and  fine  cloaths.  This  is 
*'  giving  him  very  narrow  and  confined  notions. 
"  Money,  he  u'ill  fay,  is  defigned  for  the  purpofe 
*'  of  dreflino;  and  divertino;  me.  Would  it  coft 
*'  him  more  trouble  to  inform  him,  money  was 
"  made  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-creaiurcs,  and 
"  to  make  ourfelves  beloved  by  them?"  Moncrief 
fays  very  excellent  things  on  ihe  earlieft  educa- 
tion of  Princes;  and  among  others,  that  *■'  If  one 
**  would  infpire  children,  born  in  a  fuperior  rank 
**  of  life,  with  the  qualities  which  they  ought  to 
**  carry  with  them  when  they  come  into  fociety, 
"  we  (hould  not  make  ufe  of  terms  which  only 
*'  awaken  their  vanity.  We  tell  them,  they 
"  muft  be  affable  and  obliging,  hz.  5cc.  .  On  the 
*'  contrary,  we  ought  to  make  ufe  of  e^cpreflions 
*'  which  may  render  them  modeft,  and  to  rcCom- 
*'  mend  to  them,  that  they  fliould  entertain  an 
'*  efteem  and  veneration  for  men  diftinguifhicd  by 
:■**  their  virtues.  We  fhouid  fpeak  to  them  of  re- 
*'  fpe6f,  deference,  gratitude,  friendfhip,  ^c."  I 
was  much  ftruck  with  this  remark,  and  have  fre- 
quently found  an  opportunity  of  giving  my  young 
Prince  an  excellent  lefibn  on  this  fubjedt.  "We 
have  at  this  Court,  a  Minifter  who  unites  to  the 
greatefl  talents  every  amiable  quality  of  the  heart 
and  mind.  I  cannot  do  more  juftice  to  his  genius, 
than  by  comparing  it  to  his  virtue.     Dcfpifing 

intrigues, 
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intrigues,  and  all  the  little  interefted  anions  of 
tommon  men,  he  looks  forward  to  glory,  and  la- 
bours for  no  other  end.  In  ftiort,  he  owes  his 
place  merely  to  his  reputation  ;  he  accepted  it  for 
the  public  good,  and  he  maintains  himfelf  in  it  by 
his  merit,  by  his  fervices,  by  the  efteem  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  that  of  the  nation.  The  truth  of 
this  fimple  elogium  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  nei- 
ther di(^fated  by  gratitude  nor  friendfhip.  I  only 
know  him  by  his  anions,  and  I  fpeak  the  more 
freely  of  him,  as  I  fhall  never  have  any  thing  to 
aHc  from  him.  He  very  rarely  comes  to  pay  his 
Court  to  the  young  Prince,  and  when  he  does,  he 
ftays  only  a  few  moments.  Very  foon  after  my 
arrival  here,  he  came  one  evening  and  found  the 
Prince  playing  at  nine  pins.  The  latter  having 
made  a  flight  bow,  fmiled,  and  muttering  fome- 
thing,  returned  again  to  his  game.  I  then  went 
up  to  the  Minifter,  and  faid  to  him  aloud,  *'  Sir, 
*'  I  entreat  vou  to  excufe  the  Prince  j  when  he  is 
*'  lefs  a  child,  and  better  inftrudled,  he  will  cer- 
'*  tainly  pay  you  the  refpedl  due  to  your  perfon 
**  and  charafter." 

I  cannot  exprefs  to  you  the  aftonifhment  which 
this  word  refpeif,  occafioned  in  every  body  prefent  j 
fome  of  them  thought  I  had  been  eflentially  want- 
ing to  the  Prince ;  others  thought  that,  being  a 
ftranger,  I  did  not  know  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term.  But  all  agreed,  that  I  was  incapable  of 
difcharging  the  employment  with  which  I  had 
been  honoured.  As  to  the  Prince,  he  was  fo  fur- 
prized  that  he  let  the  bowl  fall  out  of  his  hand ; 
and  I  faw  I  Ihould  have  fome  difficulty  to  accuf- 
tom  his  delicate  ears  to  fuch  unpleafant  expreilions. 
When  we  were  alone,  I  expeded  he  would  have 

afked 
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afked  for  an  explanation  ;  but  he  was  piqued,  and 
determined  to  keep  filence.  At  length  I  began 
myfelf,  by  faying,  "  My  Lord,  be  fo  good  as  to 
*'  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  re- 
^'  fpc5t'*  This  queftion  made  him  blufh,  and 
after  a  moment's  reflection  he  anfwered,  *'  RcfpcSi 
"  is  what  is  due  to  my  father." — "  You  think 
"  then,  that  refpe6i  is  only  due  to  Princes  ? 
"  But  ....  Learn,  my  Lord,  there  are  two  forts 
"  of  refpe£i :  one  fort  confifls  only  in  little  cuf- 
*'  tomary  forms,  mere  outward  (hew ;  for  inftance, 
*'  all  thofe  little  ceremonies  which  etiquette  re- 
*'  quires  to  be  fliewn  to  Princes.  The  other 
"  refpeSt  comes  from  the  heart;  it  arifes  from  the 
**  eftcem  and  admiration  one  naturally  feels  for 
*'  every  good  and  great  man.  This  refpedi^  far 
**  from  leflening  him  who  (hews  it,  raifes  and 
*'  elevates  him.  Becaufe  it  proves  that  he  is  fen- 
'*  fible  of  the  excellence  of  virtue  j  and  laftly,  be- 
**  caufe  great  fouls  only  are  capable  of  feeling 
*'  fuch  a  fentiment.  But  this  kind  of  refpe^  is 
*'  alfo  due  to  my  father.  Yes,  becaufe  he  is  a 
*'  good  man,  loves  his  fubjecfls,  and  makes  them 
**  happy;  without  which  they  would  only  treai 
'*  him  with  that  formal  refpe£l  which  is  due  to 
*'  his  birth.  Thus  the  other  kind  of  refpeSf^ 
•*  which  is  only  due  to  virtue.  Princes  receive  in 
**  common  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  And  this 
*'  is  what  I   require  from  vou   with    regard    to 

**  M becaufe  he  deferves  it;  and  mere 

*'  from  you  than  any  other  perfon,  fmce  he  con- 
"  tributes,  by  his  talents  and  labours,  to  the 
"  glory  and  profperity  of  that  nation,  over  which 
"  you  are  one  day  to  rule.  I  flatter  myfelf,  Sir, 
"  that  you  will  in  time  know  how  delightful  it  is, 

«*  to 
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*'  to  feel  this  fentiment,  and  how  glorious  it  is  to 

**  infpire  it Already  I  fet  no  value  on  for- 

*'  mal  refpe£i. — You  are  in  the  right;  for  it 
"  belongs  only  to  your  rank  ;  without  re- 
*'  ference  to  your  perfon.  When  you  were  only 
*'  atwelve-monih  old,  you  received  nearly  as  much 
*'  honour  as  you  receive  now.  The  different 
"  orders  of  the  State  came  in  bodies,  to  compli- 
"  ment  and  addrefs  you,  and  you  muft  have 
'*  very  confined  notions  to  be  proud  of  fuch 
*'  things,  which  are  only  matters  of  mere  form, 
*'  and  which  they  beftow  on  you  even  in  your 
*'  Twaddling  clothes.  But  if  you  cultivate 
*'  your  mind,  if  you  acquire  fclid  learning,  if  you 
**  become  virtuous,  and  if  you  know  how  to  ho- 
**  nour  and  reward  merit  in  others,  all  the  refpeil 
**  paidyouwillceafetobe  vain  and  trifling;  and  will 
*'  become  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the  Tentiments 
"  they  feel  for  you.  This  converfation  has  pro- 
**  duced  the  bappieft  effe£ts,  and  has  deftroyed 
*'  that  dangeroos  charm  which  is  attached  to 
**  thofe  honours  paid  to  Princes  in  their  infancy." 
But  to  return  to  Works  v/ritten  on  Education  : 
I  fhall  not  fpeak  of  Telemachus,  which  is  a  maf- 
ter-plece,  and  equally  above  praifc  and  criticifm.  I 
fhall  fay  nothing  of  Bellifarius,  about  which  we 
have  talked  fo  many  times  ;  and  v/hich  we  both 
fo  greatly  admire.  But,  as  you  have  not  met 
with  two  books,  entitled,  "  The  Education  of  a 
*'  Prince."  One  of  them  written  by  Chanter efne^ 
and  the  other  by  the  Ahbe  Dugnet ;  I  fhall  occa- 
fionally  quote  feme  pafljges  fr6m  them  as  I  find 
opportunity.  This  laft  Work  had  a  great  cha- 
radlcr  when  it  firft  made  its  appearance  ;  but  tho' 
it  was  very  eftimable,  it  has  fince  fallen  into  ob- 
livion, 
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livion,  becaufe  it  is  tedious.  If  any  body  would 
take  the  trouble  to  reduce  it  into  two  volumes^  it 
would  be  a  very  ufeful  book.  The  Author  has 
taken  many  of  his  ideas  from  Telemachus  ;  but 
there  are  many  very  good  ones  of  his  own  ;  and 
the  following  is  one  of  them  :  "  Prudence,  when 
**  it  is  perfedl,  is  always  guarded  againfi:  cunning, 
**  who  has  not  the  fame  advantage  on  her  fide. 
"  The  light  of  prudence  elevates  her  above  every 
"  thing  which  deceit  meditates  in  darknefs,  and 
**  will  difcover  at  a  diftance  the  cloud  under  which 
"  difTimulation  hides  itfelf  fo  clofely,  that  for  fear 
*'  of  being  feen,  Ihe  fees  almoft  nothing.'' 
"  The  Abbe  Dugnet  defcribes  Courtiers  with  as 
much  ingenuity  as  truth ;  and  he  alfo  fpeaks  per- 
fectly well  on  the  fubjeCl  of  flattery.  "  The 
**  only  means,"  fays  he,  '*  to  defend  one's  felf 
*'  againll  it,  is  to  be  deaf  to  all  compliments.  For 
"  the  heart  never  rejeds  them,  when  the  ears 
"  have  liftened  to  them.  To  be  cautious  in  this 
**  point,  will  guard  us  againft  it.  And  we  muft 
"  not  fuppofe  ourfelves  above  the  attacks  of  the 
*'  grofleft  flatterer,  unlefs  we  repulfe  with  fe verity 
*'  that  which  is  more  delicate  and  lefs  vifible, 
v^'  For  it  is  with  pride,  as  with  all  other  paflions  j 
**  it  is  by  not  yielding  to  it  in  one  inftance,  that 
**  we  can  conquer  it.  We  only  irritate  it  by 
"  our  cautions,  and  put  ourfelves  under  a  necef- 
*'  fity  of  yielding  to  it  entirely,  when  we  pretend 
"  to  compound  with  it." 

My  pupil  has  already  accuftomed  himfelf  not  to 
admit  any  kind  of  praife.  I  have  fo  well  perfuaded 
him,  that  at  eight  years  old  he  can  have  no  other 
merit,  than  that  of  being  tra6table,  and  of  apply- 
ing clofely  to  his  improvements  j  that  I  have  con- 
vinced 
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vinced  him  of  the  folly  and  abfurdity  of  the  pralfes 
beftowed  on  him  :  which  he  fees  clearly  are  only 
meant  to  feduce  perfons  of  his  rank.  He  has 
derived  even  from  pride  itfelf  a  perfeft  deteftation 
of  flattery,  and  diftrufts  the  fmalleft  teftimony  of 
approbation,  if  it  is  not  from  perfons  who  poflefs 
his  confidence,  that  he  receives  them.  Some 
time  ago,  the  Prince  his  father,  performed  an  ac- 
tion, the  juftice  and  benevolence  of  which,  one 
might  afTurediy  praife  without  flattery.  I  was  the 
only  one  of  thofe  who  approached  him  without 
faying  any  thing  on  the  fubjecl.  The  young 
Prince  remarked  it,  and  afked  me  the  reafon.  1 
did  not  praife  this  action,  replied  I,  bccaufe  I 
have  a  high  idea  of  your  father,  and  becaufe  I 
truly  refpeft  him. — How? — Yes  :  I  am  not  fur- 
prifed  at  any  of  the  good  aftions  he  does  ;  for 
which  reafon  you  did  not  fee  me  appear  with  that 
air  of  enthufiafm  that  you  remarked  in  others,  and 
which  is  only  an  afFeciation  of  wonder,  that  pays 
him  a  very  bad  compliment;  fince  it  fhews  they 
did  not  expetfl  to  find  him  capable  of  fo  virtuous 
an  adlion.  Befides,  had  it  been  the  moft  brilliant 
that  had  ever  been  performed,  refpeft  would  have 
kept  me  from  praifing  it  before  the  Prince. — 
Why  fo  ?— Modefty  is  fo  eftimable  a  virtue,  that 
without  it  the  brlghteft  adion  would  lofe  half  its 
luftre ;  therefore  I  ought  to  fuppofe  the  perfon  I 
refpe<Sl  pofl'efles  this  amiable  and  indifpenfable  qua- 
lity. And  if  I  was  to  praife  him  to  his  face,  it  is 
as  if  I  would  fay,  "  I  have  no  kind  of  refpetSl  for 
*'  you,  and  I  prove  it  openly  to  you,  becaufe  I 
"  believe  you  to  be  the  vaineft  and  proudeft  of 
''  men,"  It  is  fo  certain  a  truth,  that  praife, 
whatever  it  is  founded  upon,  becomes  an  infult 

when 
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when  bellowed  in  this  manner.  Were  we  to  tell 
a  beautiful  woman  in  direct  terms,  ho*.v  hand- 
fome  {he  is ;  or  to  fay  to  a  wife  man,  how  vir- 
tuous you  are ;  we  fhould  too  vifibly  {hock  their 
modefty  and  offend  them.  And,  fince  it  is  dif- 
graceful  to  receive  praifes  of  this  kind,  we  ought 
not  to  be  better  pleafed  with  thofe  of  a  more  re- 
fined nature.  For  they  only  differ  in  the  words, 
the  meaning  is  always  the  fame. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  I  make  ufe  of,  not  only 

.  to  guard  my  fcholar  againft  flattery,  but  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  injury  it  does.     It  was  neceffary 

,  to  begin  by  this,  fmce  without  doing  fo,  all  other 
means  v/ould  have  been  without  efFedt.  In  my 
next  letter,  I  will  give  you,  as  you  defire,  my  opi- 
nion upon  the  principal   fentiments  which  a  Go- 

,  vernor  ought   to  inftil  into  the  mind  of  a  young 

i  Prince.  Adieu,  my  dear  Baron ;  let  me  have 
your  reflexions  with  the   freedom  I  have  a  right 

\  to  expe6l  from  your  friendfhip,  and  which  I  der- 
ferve,  by  the  great  confidence  I  place  in  you. 


LETTER.     XXV. 

T'he  Vijcountefs  to  the  Baronefs  d'Almane, 


I 


Need  not  acquaint  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 

Madame  cCOJlalh  was  this  morning,  the  4th  of  Jan. 

-.happily  delivered  of  a  fon,  becaufe  I  knew  before 

the  was  put  to  bed,  {he  wrote  you  a  billet  to  ac- 

i;  quaint  you  with  the  news.    But  at  leafl  you  {hall 

i«hear   from    me,  that  our  amiable   Nun,    Cecilia.^ 

irrived  la{l  night.     I  have  feen  her,  I  have  wept 

with 
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with  her,  and  I  have  parted  an  hour   and  a  half 
alone  with  her.     If  you  wifh  to  know  the  parti- 
culars,   attend    to   me.       On    getting    up   from 
table  to-day,  I  received  a  letter  written  in  an  un- 
known hand  j  I  looked  at  the  fignature,  and  faw 
Cecilia.     I   inftantly   rung,  and  ordered   my  car- 
riage, and  then  read  my  letter,  which  was  only  to 
exprefs  her  thanks,  &c.     But  it  was  written  in 
.  the  moft  elegant  and   interefting  flile  imaginable. 
It  recalled  to  my   mind   that  afFe<5ling  letter  flie 
wrote  to  her  fifter  in  the  firft  moments  of  her  de- 
fpair.     I  forgot  that  ten  years  are  elapfed   fmce 
that  time  ;  1  forgot  that  flie  was  now  a  reafonable 
being,  and   had    derived  confolation  fiom   expe- 
rience.    My  heart  was  deeply  affecled  j    and  in 
this  difpofition   I  got  into  my  carriage  ;    during 
my  ride,  I  found  myfelf  fo  much  interefted  for 
her,  that  I  entered  her  apartment  with   the  fame 
tendernefs  and  emotion   that  I  fliould  have  expe- 
rienced had  it  been  the  fame  morning  fhe  had  taken 
the  veil.     I  went  in  haftily,  and  found  her  fitting 
at  a  little  table  writing,  and  alone.     As  foon  as 
(he  heard  my  name  announced,  flie  rofe  from  her 
feat,  came  to  me,  and  I  embraced  her  with  great 
tendernefs.     For  a  few  moments  I  was  unable  to 
fpeak,  having  an  inexpreffible  weight  on  my  fpi- 
rits  ;  and   I  found  that  great  misfortiyies  infpire 
one  with  as  much  refpeft  and  admiration,  as  we 
feel  for   perfons   pofleiTed    of  fuperior    qualities. 
Nothing  appears  to  me  more  noble,  than  a  perfon 
who  has  been  perfecuted  by  fortune,  and  who  has 
fiibmitted  with  refolution  to  her  deftiny.     And  I, 
afTure  you,  few  things  in  my  life  ever  appeared  to 
me  fo   truly   prepoiTelfing,    as   the  firft  view   of 
Cecilia.     Her  figure  is  as  noble  as  it  is  interefting; 

me 
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file  is  tall,  and  moft  elegantly  formed,  and  has 
fuch  eyes,  as  it  is  wholly  impoflible  that  the  Che- 
valier Murville  can  ever  forget.  There  is  in  them 
fuch  a  fweet,  yet  deep  melancholy  ;  they  difcover 
wifdom  and  tendernefs.  In  fhort,  every  thing 
amiable  is  exprefled  in  them.  Befides  w^hich  they 
are  of  a  deep  blue,  and  are  adorned  with  the  moft 
beautiful  dark  eye-lafhes  I  ever  faw.  And  to  com- 
plete my  praife  of  her,  (he  has  a  moft  delicate 
complexion,  and  an  enchanting  tone  of  voice. 
As  tar  as  I  could  colle<ft  from  her  converfation, 
which  was  very  referved,  fhe  met  with  a  very  cold 
reception  from  Madame  d'OUy ;  but  (he  (peaks 
of  Madame  de  Valtnont  with  extreme  tendernefs  j 
£he  loves  you,  without  knowing  you  ;  and  (lie  has 
exprefled  to  me  much  more  gratitude,  than  my 
little  fervices  have  merited  j  and  all  this  with  fo 
much  grace,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  could, 
never  be  acquired  by  a  knowledge  of  polite  life 
only,  as  it  muft  be  the  efte<3:  of  an  amiable  difpo- 
fition  ;  without  which,  one  can  never  poflefs  that 
true  politenefs,  which  is  fo  diftinguiflied  and  fo 
agreeable. 

You  wifti  me  then,  my  dear  friend,  to  fpeak  to 
you  about  my  little  Conjiatue.  I  am  very  glad  of 
It,  for  you  have  no  idea  of  the  afFeclion  I  feel  for 
this  dear  child.  She  has  fo  fweet  a  temper,  that 
this  is  alone  fufficient  to  make  her  beloved  ;  fo 
there  is  no  occafion  for  punifhments  or  penances. 
When  fhe  has  committed  a  fault,  I  content  my- 
felf  with  faying,  you  aff.i£i  me,  or  you  will  make  me 
ill:  in  {hort,  I  only  attempt  to  awaken  her  fenfi- 
bility,  but  not  to  excite  her  fears.  Tell  me  what 
you  think  of  this  ?  I  dare  fay  you  will  be  of  my 
opinion.  Conjlance  is  adored  throughout  the  houfe ; 
;    VojL.  I.  F  there 
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there  is  not  a  fervant  who  does  not  feel  a  real  af- 
feaion  for  her,  becaufe  fhe  is  accuftomed  to  treat 
them  well ;  and  1  am  continually  repeating  to  her 
an  excellent  faying  of  an  ancient  Philofopher, 
That  we  ought  to  treat  our  fervants  as  if  they  were 
unhappy  friends.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  I  have 
taken  your  advice,  and  am  ferioufly  learnmg  hng- 
llfh.  It  tires  me  to  death.  But  I  begm  to  read 
profe  tolerably.     Farewell,  my  dear  friend. 


LETTER    XXVI. 

Baronejs  d'Almane  to  the  Vifcoutitefs, 

\  F  you  are  charmed  with  Cecilia^  I  can  afllire 
you,  (he  is  no  lefs  charmed  with  you.  She  has 
written  a  very  long  letter  to  Madame  de  Vabnont ; 
and  your  charms,  your  wit,  and  your  figure,  fill 
up  at  leaft  three  pages  of  it. 

I  fee  with  great  pleafure,  that  you  contmue 
yourEnglifti,  and  above  all,  my  dear  friend,  that 
you  employ  yourfelf  ferioufly  in  the  education  of 
our  dear  little  Conjlance.  You  afk  my  advice  on, 
your  manner  of  correaing  her  faults:  I  will  an- 
fwer  you  without  ceremony,  and  with  my  ufual 
freedom.  This  method  ofawakening  the  fenfi- 
biiity  of  children,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  no  ufe  when 
it  is  abufed  ;  or  to  fpcak  more  plainly,  ought  very 
feldom  to  be  made"ufc  of.  In  continually  repeat- 
ing to  your  child  by  way  of  correding  her,  that 
fhf  has  a^i£led  ym^  or  made  you  ill ;  you  fami- 
'liarize  her  to  an  idea,  which  ought  to  infpire  her 
with  horror ;  that  of  making  you  unhappy  :  and 

at 
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at  I  a  ft,  fhe  will  hear  you  make  ufe  ofthefeex- 
preifions  without  feeling  the  fmalleft  emotions  ; 
fo  that,  far  from  encreafmg  her  fenfibility,  you  will 
ftifle  and  deftroy  it  forever,  unlefs  you  chaoge  your 
method.  Inflidl  on  her  therefore  little  punishments 
proper  for  her  age.  Deprive  her  of  a  favourite^ 
play-thing  forafewdays,  orof  fomething  flie  likes 
to  eat  j  and  for  greater  faults  banifti  her  from  your 
own  apartment,  if  you  can  be  fure  that  her  Go- 
vernefs  will  not  amufe  her  in  her  own  ;  for  if  fhe 
is  diverted  during  this  difgrace,  everything  is  loft. 
As  forme,  when  [  give  up  Adelaide  to  Mifs  Bridgety 
I  am  fure  that  (he  will  not  fpeak  a  word  to  her; 
that  fhe  will  fcarcely  anfwer  a  ftngle  queftion  ; 
and  in  ftiort,  will  treat  her  with  the  greateft  dif- 
dain.  Befides  this,  Adelaide  knows,  that  though 
I  fuffer  a  great  deal,  when  I  punifli  her  in  this 
manner,  yet  (he  is  convinced  I  {hall  always  per- 
fevere  in  it;  becaufe  I  regard  it  as  my  duty,  and 
becaufe  nothing  prevents  my  doing  it  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  exadlnefs.  When  {he  is  received 
again  into  favour,  I  exprefs  the  greateft  fatisfac- 
tion,  by  which  I  excite  her  fenfibility  and  grati- 
tude, without  diminifhing  that  necefTary  fear, 
which  gives  me  fo  much  command  over  her. 
That  kind  of  fear,  is  the  only  efteem  children  are. 
capable  of  feeling;  for  if  they  do  not  fear  thofe  on 
whom  they  depend,  they  will  defpife  inftead  of 
loving  them.  This  kind  of  fear  never  deftroys 
confidence.  But  take  care  never  to  infpire  it  by 
your  prefence,  or  by  putting  the  fmalleft  conftraint 
on  their  diverfions.  You  ought  never  to  reftrain 
them,  but  when  they  commit  a  fault ;  and  not  in 
:hcir  gaiety.  And  by  this  means,  you  may  afl'ure 
yourfelf,  that  the  aftedion  of  your  child  will  equal 
F  2  its 
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its  refpe£l  for  you.  But  if  you  are  peevifh,  and 
check  her  in  the  midft  of  her  amufements,  you 
will  infpire  in  her  the  fame  fear  which  a  tyrant 
would  excite  j  and  that  can  only  produce  aver- 
fion. 

We  are  then  only  truly  noble,  when  we  know 
our  real  fituation.  Infolence,  fo  far  from  exalting 
us,  in  efFe<3:  only  difgraces  us  ;  even  when  it  feems 
to  fucceed  the  beft.  This  is  fo  true,  that  a  wo- 
man who  rules  her  hufband,  a  fon  who  governs  his 
father,  make  themfelves  defpifed,  if  they  do  not 
carefully  conceal  the  power  they  exercife :  all 
ufurpation  is  naturally  odious  to  us,  and  the  love 
of  order  and  juftice,  is  found  in  all  hearts  which 
are  not  entirely  corrupted.  Therefore  do  not  de- 
flroy  that  fear  in  your  child,  which  I  have  juft  de- 
fer i  bed  to  you ;  {he  ought  to  feel  it,  and  you  to 
cherifii  it.  Let  us  refpedl  and  acknowledge  the 
rights  of  others.  But  never  let  us  be  bafe  enough 
to  renounce  thofe  which  Nature  has  given  us ;  for 
this  would  be  to  reverfe  the  order  of  things,  and 
take  from  us  all  the  merit  of  paying  a  proper  re- 
gard to  thofe  on  whom  we  are  dependant. 

Locke hys^  "Children  (hould  be  always  com- 
*'  mended  inftead  of  puniftied,  when  they  confefs 
**  a  fault,  be  it  what  it  will."  This  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  right.  When  Adelaide  accufes 
herfelf  of  a  fmall  fault,  {he  is  pardoned  with 
ftiort  exhortation,  conflantly  attended  with  the 
praifes  due  to  her  candour,  and  her  confidence  ir 
me.  If  it  is  only  a  confeflion,  that  is,  an  anfwei 
to  my  queflions,  I  puni{h  her  in  proportion  to  hei 
fault.  If  {he  comes  to  me,  and  owns  {he  ha;| 
been  guilty  of  a  ferious  fault,  {he  is  then  puniflied 
but  inalefs  degree,  than  if  I  had  difcovered  wha 

ih 
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(he  has  acknowledged  of  her  own  accord.  We 
come  out  of  the  hands  of  our  Tutors  with  fuch  falfe 
notions,  that  it  is  not  aftonilhing  we  fhould  ftand 
in  need  of  the  experience  of  the  world  to  redlify 
them.  If  our  education  has  been  a  good  one, 
experience  would  convince  us  that  we  have  im- 
bibed right  and  juft  principles  ;  and  they  would 
be  the  rule  of  our  future  conduct.  Inflead  of 
which,  the  firft  thing  we  learn  on  our  entrance 
into  company  is,  that  all  we  have  been  taught  re- 
lative to  morality,  was  either  falfe  or  exaggerated  : 
and  this  difcovery  gives  us  great  fatisfadfion,  as  it 
allows  us  to  look  on  all  principles  as  prejudices, 
and  permits  us  to  deliver  ourfelves  up  to  our  paf- 
fions.  When  a  child,  who  has  owned  itfelf  guil- 
ty of  a  fault,  receives  more  praife  by  fo  doing, 
than  if  it  had  not  committed  it,  it  is  very  natural 
that  fhe  ftiould  imagine  flie  may  behave  ill  again, 
if  fhe  is  but  hcjieft  enough  to  confefs  it.  This  is 
the  reafon  we  fee  fo  many  people  boafting  of  their 
faults,  and  faying,  with  a  ridiculous  vanity :  "  I 
*'  confefs  myfelf  pcevilh,  capricious,  and  paf- 
*'  fionate ;"  as  if  thefe  words  would  excufe  and 
make  amends  for  all  their  follies.  Perfuade  your 
child,  that  it  is  right  and  noble  to  confefs  her 
faults  freely ;  but  that  it  is  infinitely  morefo,  never 
to  be  guilty  of  any.  When  a  girl  is  arrived  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen,  what  ftories  is  flie  not 
told  with  the  laudable  intention  of  infpiring  her 
with  a  horror  for  vice  !  People  fancy  they  do  won- 
ders, in  telling  her,  "  that  a  woman  who  is  not 
*'  virtuous,  is  regarded  by  nobody,  is  baniflied 
**  from  fociety,"  &c.  &c.  At  the  fame  time  they 
will  fee  in  the  moft  polite  circles,  "  women  of 
"  little  virtue,  who  are  very  much  taken  notice 
F  3  **  of." 
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**  of."  They  immediately  conclude,  their  mo- 
thers or  their  GovernefTes  are  all  lyars ;  and  that 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  their  having  an  intrigue. 
This  is  all  that  is  gained  by  not  adhering  to  the 
truth.  Virtue  is  (o  amiable,  that  it  is  unnecefiary 
to  employ  artifice  to  make  it  eftcemed.  Let  us 
leave  falfehood  and  difiimulation  to  vice :  which 
has  need  of  it  to  conceal  her  deformity.  But  if 
we  wifh  to  fucceed  in  our  inftru6tions  let  us  always 
adhere  to  truth. 

You  muft  excufe  my  being  *'  a  little  tedious" 
in  this  one  letter,  as  it  is  neceft'ary  above  all  things, 
that  I  fhould  exprefs  niyfelf  clearly.  What  I  un- 
deriland  by  principles,  is  to  have  a  juft  idea  of 
right  and  wrong ;  and  I  underftand  that  what  is 
meant  by  virtue,  is  to  acquire  a  tafte  for  that 
right,  founded  on  principle,  and  flrengthened  by 
the  cuftom  of  doing  well.  It  is  evident  that  edu- 
cation gives  us  thefe  principles ;  and  I  think.  I 
have  proved  to  you  in  fome  other  letters,  that  it 
alfo  gives  us  virtues;  but  you  will  doubtlefs  tell 
me,  all  this  is  not  fufficient  to  make  us  truly  good. 
Experience  is  ftill  neceflary  to  give  us  a  knowledge 
of  our  own  ftrength,  and  to  know  how  to  ufe  it ; 
**  to  have  had  eixperience,"  is  in  a  length  of  time 
to  have  felt  all  the  temptations  of  which  we  are  fuf- 
ceptible ;  it  is  to  be  convinced  that  we  cannot  be 
happy  or  efteemed,  but  in  proportion  as  we  are 
virtuous ;  and  as  we  have  the  fortitude  to  refift 
our  paflions.  If  you  content  yourfelf  with  only 
faying  all  this  to  your  pupil,  you  give  her  orily  a 
lecture,  and  not  that  knowledge,  which  is  to  be 
gained  folely  by  fa6ts.  Produce  events ;  throw 
temptations  in  her  way ;  and  repeat  thefe  trials, 
encreafing  their  attradlions,  as  her  reafon  gains 

itrength. 
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ftrength.  If  fhe  yields  to  them,  let  the  punifh- 
ment  fpring  from  the  caufe  itfelf.  For  inftance, 
if  (he  tells  a  lie,  punifti  her  for  it,  as  for  any  other 
fault ;  but,  befides  that,  let  her  feel  for  a  long 
time  the  great  inconveniencies  attending  this  vice. 
Appear  to  have  loft  all  confidence  in  her,  ditlruft 
every  thing  fhe  tells  you,  &c.  kc.  In  fhort, 
prove  every  thing  to  her  by  actions  and  fituations, 
inftead  of  leftures  i  and  your  daughter  at  fixtcen 
will  have  as  much  experience,  as  the  generality 
of  women  at  five-and-twenty. 

Jt  is  neceflary,  that  I  make  you  a  reply  on  a 
fubjeft,  which  I  confider,  my  dear  friend,  as  a 
very  important  one.  You  tell  your  daughter  **  to 
*'  regard  fervants  as  unhappy  friends."  I  never 
admired  this  idea,  as  it  is  not  founded  on  truth  : 
we  cannot  regard  perfons  without  education  as 
our  friends  J  as  to  any  thing  elfe  which  is  meant 
by  this  maxim,  it  is  very  allowable,  as  it  proceeds 
from  goodnefs  of  heart.  But  I  know  nothing 
more  dangerous  for  a  young  Lady,  than  familiar*- 
rity  with  fervants.  I  would  recommend  it  to  her 
always  to  treat  them  with  civility ;  but  would  ex- 
prefsly  forbid  all  converfation  with  them  :  for  (he 
can  only  learn  trifling  and  abfurd  exprefiions,  low 
fentiments,  and  a  tafte  for  bad  company ;  which  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  peoples'  not  being  able  to  bear 
reftraint,  and  preferring  the  fociety  of  perfons  be- 
neath them,  to  that  of  whom  they  are  obliged  to 
treat  with  refpe£l  and  deference,  which  will  al- 
ways be  difagreeable  to  fuch  as  love  to  take  the 
command.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  I  greatly  fear 
this  letter  will  tire  you  to  death.  But  if  you  will 
confider  this  matter,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is 
necefiTary  for  me  to  acquaint  you  with  the  whole 
of  my  plan  of  education. 

F4  LET- 
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LETTER     XXVn. 

Anjwer  from  the  Vijcoiintejs  Limours, 


S 


O  then  my  ideas  of  education,  which  I 
thought  fo  good,  are  all  worth  nothing ;  I  cannot 
even  deny  it,  fince  experience  has  already  convinced 
me  of  it.  I  have  been  three  months  trying  to 
break  my  little  ConJ^ance  of  the  unpolitenefs  of  an- 
rwering"Yes,"  or  *'  No,"  without  the  addition  of 
*'  Sir,"  or  '*  Madam,"  which  children  have  fuch 
an  averfion  to  repeat.  All  my  futterings,  all  my 
maladies,  were  of  no  effect.  At  length  your  letter 
determined  me  to  punifh  my  girl  for  this  fault ; 
and  for  thefe  four  days  paft  fhe  has  never  omitted 
faying  Sir,  and  Madam,  very  di(lin6lly,  which  has 
perfuaded  me  that  your  method  is  better  than  mine. 
I  had  a  very  ferious  difpute  yefterday  about  you  : 
they  were  talking  of  you  and  Madame  d'Ojialis ; 
and  they  thought  it  very  ftrange  that  you  did  not 
come  to  fee  her  in  her  lying-in,  as  you  afFe<Sled  to 
love  her  like  your  ov/n  child.  I  faid,  Madame 
d'Ojialis  was  one-and-twenty,  had  an  excellent  ftate 
of  health,  and  this  was  not  her  firft  lying-in  j  and  it 
would  have  been  very  fimple  in  you  to  have  left 
your  children  to  take  a  journey  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  to  be  prefent  at  an  event  which  could  not 
occafion  you  any  apprehenfions.  They  perfevered 
in  faying,  that  you  could  not  love  Madame  <'fO/?^//.f; 
that  you  had  only  facrificed  fo  much  of  your  time 
to  her,  and  educated  her  fo  well,  in  order  to  efta- 
blifh  her  advantageoully  in  the  world.  Through 
vanity,  in  this  country  efl'ential  benefits  go  for 
nothing ;  and  praife  is  only  given  to  trifles.     It  is 

becaufe 
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becaufe  we  praife  with  reluftance  what  we  cannot 
imitate  ;  and  for  this  reafon  we  do  not  lb  much  ad- 
mire fenfibih'ty  for  its  great  faciifices,  as  when  it 
fhews  itfelf  by  attentions,  vifits,  and  thofe  little 
a<5ts  of  friend{hip,  in  which  we  take  fo  much  plea- 
fure,  becaufe  the  mofl:  trifling  people  can  give  the 
lame  teilimonies  of  regard. 

Notwithllanding  your  predidlions,  Monf.  de  Li- 
mours  is  more  clofely  than  ever  engaged  to  Madame 
Ctrville-     She  has  perfedly  regained  the  empire 
over  him,   which  for  a  fhort  time  (he  had  lofl. 
M.   de  Limours  now  almoft  lives  with   her,  and 
their  reconciliation  has  put  me  fo  much  out  of 
temper,  that  we  live  infinitely  worfe  together  than 
before  their  quarrel.     I  have  two  daughters,  the 
elrieft  will  probably  be  fettled  in  lefs   than  two 
years,  as  (he  is  now  fifteen ;  and  I  have  the  paia 
to  refled^,  that  the  moft  intriguing,  and  the  moft 
ill-bred  woman  in  the  world,  will  chufe  a  hufband 
for  her.    For  Monf.  de  Limours^  though  he  is  fen- 
fible  of  her  faults,  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  entirely 
ruled  by  her ;  and  is  fo  very  indolent  and  carelefs, 
that  he  is  pleafed  when  any  body  will  take  the 
trouble  to  confider  and  determine  for  him,  and  by 
that  means  fave  him  fo  much  labour.     Yet  he 
does  not  want  fenfe  ;  he  has  naturally  penetration, 
acutenefs,  and  a  juft  way  of  thinking.     Ah  !  if  I 
had  but If  I  could  have  followed  your  ad- 
vice ! I  fhould  not  now  have  been  fo  un- 
happy,   Yes  :   unhappy   I  am  ;  I  know  all 

my  follies,  all  my  caprices  ;  I  have  pafled  fourteen 
years  without  refledling  one  moment  on  the  ad- 
v'antages  which  might  have  refulted  from  maicing 
a  friend  of  my  hufband.  It  is  fcarcely  eighteen 
months  fince  I  began  to  think  about  it.  Since 
F  5  which 
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which  time  I  have  feen  him  with  other  eyes  ;  or, 
to    exprefs    myfelf   better,    have    obferved    him,- 
liftened  to  him,  and  have  learned  with  inexpreffible  ^ 
furprife,  that  if  I  had  not  loved  him  before,  it  was 
merely  from  inattention,  and  becaufe  I  was  taken 
up  with  other  things.     When  one  is  paft  the  age 
of  thirty,  and  has  renounced  the  airs  of  coquetry, 
and  finds  one's  felf  tired  with  diffipation,  one  can  do 
nothing  better  than  love  one's  hufband,  if  it  is  in 
one's  power.     Whilft  I  was  making  thefe  prudent 
^reflections,  Monf.  de  Limows  quarrelled  with  Ma-f 
'dame  de  Gerviile.     I  felt  a  joy  on  that  account, 
which  he  eafily  perceived,  and  I  thought  he  feemed 
flattered   by  it.      He   dined    more    frequently   at 
home  J  did  not  feem  tired  when  he  v/as  there,  and 
every  thing  went  on  as  I  could  wifh.     When  all 
of  a  fudden  he  met  with  Madame  de  Gerviile  again. 
They  were  reconciled,  and  again  he  abandoned  his 
houfe,  fo  that  I  have  not  feen  him  for  fifteen  days 
together.     This  conduft  gave  me  a  concern  which 
at   firft   I   ingenuoufly    difcovered ;    but   finding 
Mohf.  de  Limours  was  more  perplexed,  than  af- 
fliited  by  it,  1  changed  my  behaviour,  and  treated 
him  with  the  greateft  contempt.    Bitter  reproaches 
fucceeded  ;  and  in  fhort,  we  nov/  live  a  thoufand 
times  worfe  together  than  ever.     How  much  do  I 
feel  at  this  moment  the  want  of  fuch  a  friend  as  you 

are  ! Adieu  !  I  am  too  gloomy  to  converfe 

with  you  any  more  at  prefent;  I  willnot  difturb 

the  peace  you  enjoy What  a  difference 

is  there  in  our  fituations ! You  married   e 

man  of  a  moft  rcfolute,  and  even  imperious  tem- 
per. He  defpifed 'women,  and  made  you  fuffel 
the  greateft  injuftice,  from  his  abfurd  jealouly,  a' 
the  very  time  that  he  had  conceived  a  violent  paf. 
I  fior 
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fion  for  another  woman.  You  have  found  means 
to  detach  him  from  your  rival,  to  obtain  his  efteem, 
his  tendernefs,  and  his  entire  confidence.  And  as 
to  me,  they  married  me  to  a  man  the  eafieft  in  the 
world  to  manage,  to  govern  j  and  I  have  never 
acquired  the  fmalleil  power  over  his  mind.  I  am 
not  able  to  feparate  him  even  from  a  woman  whom 
he  docs  not  love,  and  whom  in  fa£l  he  defpifes. 
Ah  !  I  fee  now  too  plainly  we  are  the  caufe  of  our 
own  unhappinefs.  Had  you  been  in  my  place, 
you  would  have  been  happy;  was  I  in  yours,  I 
fhould  have  been  the  moft  wretched  of  all  crea- 
tures. Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  At  leaft  pity  me, 
and  write  to  me.  Point  out  to  me  all  the  faults  I 
have  been  guilty  of;  fhew  me  the  confequences 
of  all  the  miftakes  I  have  made,  and  which  have 
occafioned  me  fo  much  grief.  I  have  only  a  con- 
fufed  notion  of  them  myfelf,  and  wifli  to  have 
them  better  explained,  not  on  my  own  account, 
for  my  fate  is  fixed  ;  but  that  I  may  better  defcribe 
to  my  children  thofe  dreadful  inconveniences  ;  and 
that  at  leaft  the  fad  experience  I  have  gained  may 
be  ufeful  to  them  ;  and  this  will  confole  me  for-the 
uneafinefs  it  has  occafioned  me. 

The  Chevalier  de  Herbain  is  at  laft  arrived ;  he 
is  juft  as  chearful  and  as  amiable  as  you  ever  faw 
him.  He  pretends,  that  in  five  years  we  have 
abfolutely  changed  our  fafhions,  our  cuftoms,  and 
our  manners ;  and  that  he  is  as  much  a  ftranger 
here,  as  he  fhould  be  at  Conftantinople.  The 
aftonifhment  which  he  afFedls  at  every  thing  he 
fees  is  very  droll,  and  fits  very  well  on  him.  He 
has  charged  me  to  lay  his  compliments  at  your 
feet,  and  intends  writing  to  the  Baron  next' week. 

F6  LET= 
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LETTER    XXVIir. 

From  the  Baronefs  d'Almane  to  the  Vifcomtejs, 


O  W  much  you  afflict  me,  my  dear  friend, 
by  the  account  you  give  me  of  your  fituation. 
And  you  wifh  me  to  have  the  cruelty  to  place  be- 
fore your  c)  es,  all  thofe  little  faults  v/hich  have 
produced  fuch  great  misfortunes !  Did  you  not 
make  this  requeft  to  me  merely  to  affe6t  me,  and 
to  take  from  me  the  power  of  reproaching  you  ? 
It  would  not  be  the  firlt  time  you  had  made  ufe  of 
this  artifice.  But,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  not 
know  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  let  an  opportunity 
efcape  of  preaching  to  you  ?  Befides,  ]  am  well 
perfuaded  it  is  ftill  in  your  power  to  change  your 
prefent  uneafy  fituation,  and  make  it  perfeftly 
happy.  But  for  this  end  you  muft  have  great 
perfeverance,  and  a  refolute  and  determined  mind. 
Your  firft  fault  proceeded  formerly  from  your 
thinking  it  perfectly  genteel,  to  appear  cold  and 
difdainful  to  your  hufband ;  he  was  very  nearly  of 
the  fame  opinion  ;  and  this  conformity  of  fenti- 
ment  ought  to  have  prevented  your  coming  toge- 
ther. With  regard  to  the  vexation  his  attach- 
4nent  to  Madame  de  Gerviile  has  caufed  you,  it  is 
but  too  true,  that  you  in  great  meafure  owe  it  to 
yourfelf.  I  have  kept  all  your  letters,  and  have 
this  morning  found  one  which  you  wrote  me  on 
this  fubjedt  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  now  by  me 
on  the  table,  and  I  will  copy  it  exa<3:ly. 

"  At  length,  my  dear  coufin,  all  my  wifties  are 
"  accompliihedj  I  have  no  more  fears  nor  unea- 
•'  finefs  for  the  future,     I  am  now  iure  of  being 

"  for 
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'*  for  ever  at  liberty,  and  enjoying  my  ov/n  eafe, 
"  Monf.  Limoiirs  is  fallen  in  love  with  a  woman 
*'  of  intrigue.  They  aflure  me  it  is  a  real  paf- 
*'  fion  ;  that  it  is  natural,  and  that  it  is  an  engage- 
"  ment  entered  into  for  life.  Now,  if  you  wifh, 
*'  to  know  the  name  of  the  objedt,  it  is  Madame 
*'  de  Gerville ;  and  as  you  do  not  know  her,  I  will 
*'  give  you  a  defcription  of  her.  She  is  four 
**  years  older  than  me,  confequcntly  is  four  and 
*'  twenty.  She  is  one  of  thofe  fort  of  womea 
*'  who  are  only  handfome  three  or  four  hours  in  a 
*'  day,  when  fhe  is  full  drclied.  and  by  candle-- 
*'  light.  She  has  a  very  difagreeable  air  of  co- 
"  quetry,  which  confifts  in  making  faces,  and  af- 
"  fedting  to  be  gay.  Her  character  is  at  leaft 
"  doubtful;  for  it  is  faid,  Monf.  ne  Limours  is  not 
'*  the  firft  engagement  Ihe  has  entered  into  of  this 
"  kind.  At  prefent,  {he  has  what  is  called  many 
"  friends,  which  only  means  that  fhe  keeps  a 
<■'  great  deal  of  company.  In  fhort,  fhe  is  the 
•'  moft  buftling,  moft  vifiting,  and  moft  intriguing 
"  charad^er  in  the  world.  To  confider  this  in  a 
"  political  light,  a  woman  of  her  temper  and 
*'  turn  of  mind  might  be  ufeful  to  Monf.  Li- 
*'  mours ;  fhe  could  tranfa6l  all  his  bufinefs,  and 
**  infpire  him  with  that  quicknefs  which  he  has. 
"  not  at  prefent ;  fhe  would  alfo  be  a  means  of 
*'  leaving  me  entirely  at  liberty.  It  is  true  that 
*'  Monf.  de  Limours  has  not  hitherto  been  very 
"  troublefome  to  me ;  but  how  can  I  tell  from 
**  one  minute  to  another,  that  he  may  not,  for 
*'  want  of  other  employment,  take  it  into  his 
*'  head  to  pay  attentions  to  me  !  Thank  Heaven^ 
**  Madame  de  Gerville  delivers  me  from  this  fear  ; 
*'  therefore,  out  of  gratitudej  I  alk  her  to  fup  with, 

**  me; 
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*'  me ;  lend  her  my  box  at  the  opera ;  and  let  no 
*'  opportunity  efcape  of  praifing  her  figure,  her 
*'  drefs,  her  graces,  and  her  wit.     Oh !  ftie  has 

*'  not  obliged  one  who  is   ungrateful ! 

*'  Adieu,  my  dear  coufin  !  Quit  the  melancholy 
"  country  where  you  are,  and  return  quickly' 
*<  hither;  for  I  have  no  real  joy  v.'ithout  you." 

Well,  my  dear  friend,  what  fay  you  to  this 
letter  ?  What  a  furprifing  revolution  have  twelve 
vears  made  in  your  ideas,  and  in  your  heart? 
"When  our  happinefs  is  not  founded  on  reafon, 
how  fubje6t  it  is  to  decay  !  That  which  tranfports 
us  to-day,  will  perhaps  torment  us  to-morrow. 
You  know  the  poor  Countefs  de  L — ,  who,  by  her 
jealoufy,  made  herfelf  fo  infupportable  to  her  huf- 
band.  She  was  undoubtedly  to  blame  ;  but  her 
fault  could  not  injure  her  reputation  ;  nor  was  it 
fufficient  to  deprive  her  of  her  hufband's  friend- 
fliip  for  ever.  By  your  {hewing  fo  much  joy,  my 
dear  friend,  at  what  ought  to  have  afflidled  you  in 
fecret,  by  feeking  after  and  receiving  your  rival  at 
your  own  houfe,  you  have  faftened  the  knot 
higher,  which  you  now  vainly  endeavour  to  divide. 
This  imprudent  conduct  was  a  breach  of  deco- 
rum, and  you  know  the  pretences  it  gave  after- 
wards to  Madame  de  Gerville  to  blacken  and  in- 
jure your  reputation  to  Monf.  Limours.  But  let 
us  fay  no  more  of  the  paft.  It  is  the  prefent  and 
the  future  which  ought  to  engage  our  attention. 
It  is  neceffary  that  we  obtain  from  Monf.  de  Li- 
mours  the  facrifice  of  a  conne£tion  fo  unworthy  of 
him  ;  and  in  which  he  has  not  found,  even  in  his 
fortune,  thofe  advantages  which  you  expeded. 
For  his  attachment  to  a  woman  fo  dangerous,  and 
of  fuch  an  intriguing  fpirit,  only  ferved  to  lead 

hiiQ 
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him  Into  errors,  and  to  render  him  often  fufpec- 
ted,  though  unjuftly;  and  it  has  deprived  him  of 
that  efteem  to  which  he  was  otherwife  entitled. 
Is  it  poffihle,  my  dear  friend,  that  with  the  defire 
you  have  to  bring  him  back,  to  you,  you  {hould 
take  it  into  your  head  to  treat  him  v/ith  the  greateft 
contempt  ?  He  might  excufe  paffion,  petulance, 
even  though  unjuft;  but  contempt  and  difdain  he 
can  never  pardon.  Let  him  fee  your  grief,  your 
concern  ;  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  explain  vour- 
felf  to  him  ;  then  confefs  your  faults  with  freedom, 
and  this  will  make  him  fenfible  of  his.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  perhaps 
in  a  day,  but  by  perfevering  in  this  condudl,  be 
aflured,  before  a  twelvemonth  is  elapfed,  he  will 
beftow  on  you  all  his  tendernefs  and  confidence  ; 
fmce  he  has  nothing  of  real  confequence  to  re- 
proach you  with,  and  that  he  certainly  has  an  af- 
fedlion  for  you.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  Do  not 
conceal  from  me  any  thing  which  intcrefts  you  ; 
and  above  all,  let  me  know  whatever  relates  to 
Monf.  de  Limours. 


I 


LETTER    XXIX. 

From  the  fame  to  the  fame. 


SEND  you,  my  dear  friend,  a  letter  from 
Adelaide.  You  will  certainly  be  fatisfied  with  the 
writing,  but  perhaps  will  be  aftonilhed  to  find  in 
it  many  faults  in  regard  to  the  fpelling.  But 
when  I  give  her  leave  to  write  to  you  once  a 
month,  I  told  her  I  fhould  neither  correal  her 
ftile,  nor  the  fpelling.    She  has  juft  brought  me 

her 
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her  letter ;  I  have  pointed  out  the  faults  to  her. 
and  fhe  wanted  to  write  another,  which  I  would 
not  allow;  fo  that  fhe  law  this  fent  away  with  great 
concern,  and  waits  with  impatience  till  "  the 
'*  twelfth  of  April,"  in  the  hope  of  doing  better, 
and  of  fending  you  a  more  complete  letter.  This 
is  the  kind  of  emulation  I  wiih  to  infpire  her  with. 
Apropos,  of  writing  J  I  will  now  tell  you  the  man- 
ner in  which  Adelaide  has  been  taught  to  write, 
and  which  I  advife  you  to  follow  for  Conjiance.  I 
have  obferved,  the  moft  fatiguing  of  all  leflbns  to 
children,  is  that  of  writing  ;  for,  indeed,  nothing 
can  be  more  tirefome,  than  filling  a  large  page  by 
repeating  one  or  two  phrafes,  which  contain  only 
two  lines.  I  therefore  had  extracts  taken  from 
fome  inftrufling  and  amufing  books,  and  written 
by  an  excellent  mafter ;  which  I  made  nine  or  ten 
volumes  of,  to  ferve  as  copies  for  my  children. 
Some  of  them  are  written  large  for  their  firlt 
leflbns ;  others  in  a  fmall  hand,  for  the  ages  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  &c.  They  are  all  written  on 
fmgle  flieets  of  paper;  and  when  one  volume  is 
finiflied,  they  begin  another.  By  this  method 
Adelaide  finds  her  leflbns  agreeable.  She  is  in- 
llruiSled  while  fhe  writes ;  and  as  fhe  finds  in  the 
fame  fpace  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  words> 
than  other  children  who  only  copy  a  fingle  line, 
file  will  certainly  learn  to  fpell  much  fooner. 

No,  my  dear  friend,  Adelaide  is  not  already  per- 
feft.  Nature  has  formed  her  with  many  great 
faults ;  and  I  have  as  yet  only  been  able  to  reprefs 
them,  not  to  deflroy  them  entirely.  She  is  vio- 
lent, giddy,  and  heedlefs ;  and  of  courfe  not  able 
to  pay  clofe  attention  with  people  of  whom  fhe  is 
not  afraid.     She  is  impatient,  and  even  paifionate ; 

but. 
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but,  like  all  other  children,  fhe  knows  perfedly 
well  how  to  fubmit  to  nccefiity ;  and  being  con- 
vinced I  have  the  power,  as  well  as  the  will  to 
punifti  her,  (he  is  extremely  fubmiflive  to  me. 
She  has  two  or  three  times  played  tricks  with 
Mifs  Bridget ;  but  at  laft,  finding  her  as  inflexible 
as  I  was,  (he  now  refpects  and  obeys  her,  as  well 
as  me.  We  ftiould  indeed  think  her  perfect,  if  I 
did  not  watch  her  narrowly,  when  fhe  is  not 
aware  of  it.  Whilft  fhe  is  learning  to  draw,  I 
either  write  or  read  ;  and  frequently  furprize  her 
in  making  faces,  or  m\mick\r)v  a' J inville ;  and  I 
fee  clearly,  that  if  I  was  not  prefent,  fhe  would  be 
both  impertinent  and  pervcrfe  to  him.  Notiiing 
is  more  eafy  than  to  prefcribe  rules  to  children  ; 
but  when  you  have  forced  a  mind,  naturally  im- 
perious, to  fubmiflion,  you  muft  never  leave  her  to 
hcrfelf  a  fingle  moment;  for  if  you  once  lofe  fisht 
of  her,  you  may  be  fure  that  fhe  will  make  herielf 
amends  the  very  firfl  opportunity,  for  the  conftraint 
you  impofe  on  her.  The  more  fubmiiiive  fhe  is 
with  you,  the  more  untra6rable  fhe  will  be  with 
others ;  and  then,  inftead  of  curing  her  of  one 
vice,  you  only  make  her  guilty  of  more.  The 
mildnefs  fhe  fhews  you  is  only  the  eftcct  of  her 
fubmiflion,  and  in  time  will  become  deceit  and 
hypocri^fy;  therefore  never  put  her  into  hands  on 
which  you  cannot  depend,  as  well  as  yourfelf. 
Keep  your  eyes  on  her,  till  time,  reafon,  and  habit, 
fhall  have  abfolutely  changed  her  difpontion.  As 
to  other  matters,  Adelaide  has  many  amiable  qua- 
lities ;  fhe  has  an  extreme  fenfibility  j  is  generous; 
incapable  of  envy ;  never  out  of  temper ;  and  cer- 
tainly has  a  very  good  underftanding. 

It 
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It  is  very  necelTary  to  accuftotn  children  to  treat 
all  their  mafters,  not  only  with  politenefs,  but 
with  refpedl ;  for  they  ought  to  be  perfuaded  they 
are  under  obligations  to  every  body  who  teaches 
them  any  agreeable  or  ufeful  knowledge.  This 
fentiment  ot"  gratitude  will  do  honour  to  the 
parents  who  have  direiled  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  they  will  take  their  leffons  with 
greater  advantage.  Adelaide^  thinking  I  did  not 
fee  her  yefterday,  fnatched  a  pencil  out  of  Monf. 
d^Alwaiie's  hand,  which  he  had  not  cut  quickly 
enough  for  her.  I  obliged  her  to  make  excufes 
for  it,  which  I  dictated  to  her  in  the  moft  humble 
terms.  This  went  much  againft  her;  and  when 
we  were  alone,  fhe  told  me  fhe  did  not  think  fhe 
ov/ed  fo  much  refpe<5l  to  a  young  man  like  Monf. 
d' Ainville.  But,  faid  I,  does  he  not  inftru6l  you 
in  a  mofl:  agreeable  fcience,  and  devotes  his  time 
and  attention  to  you  ?  He  is  one  of  your  bene- 

fadors.     Benefactors  I A  mafler  ! 

Ah  !  well,  but  do  you  not  mean  to  tell  me,  he  is 
paid  for  all  this,  and  that  it  is  his  duty?  If  this 
reafon  excufes  your  gratitude,  you  will  be  ungrate- 
ful to  all  the  world ;  for  example,  to  me,  who  inr 
educating  you,  rewarding,  or  punifhing  you,  only 
do  my  duty,  and  fo  you  are  not  obliged  to  me  for 

it Oh !  mamma,  how  can  you  compare 

yourfelf I  know  very  well,  you  owe  much 

more  to  me  than  to  Monf.  d' Jinville ;  but  there 
are  different  degrees  of  gratitude;  and  if  j^ou  are 
not  fenfible  of  fmall  obligations,  you  are  incapable 
of  feeling  great  ones  as  you  ought  to  do.  If  you 
have  no  gratitude  towards  Monf.  d' Jinville,  that 
which  you  owe  to  me  will  be  very  weak.  This 
way  of  reafoning  made  a  very  lively  impreflion  on 

Adelaide  j 
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Adelaide ;  and  I  am  vtrv  certain  fhe  will  make  a 
point  of  appearing  to  ilicw  great  gratitude  to 
d'Jinville,  in  order  to  convince  me,  that  what  {he 
feels  for  me  is  without  bounds  ;  (he  has  thus  per- 
fectly underftood  that  every  body  who  does  not 
fail  in  the  duties  they  owe  us,  contribute  all  in 
^  their  power  to  promote  our  happincfs ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  ought  to  infpire  us  with  gratitude  in 
proportion  to  the  pleafure  or  comfort  they  procure 
us  ;  and  Ihe  has  even  fejt,  that  if  thefe  duties  are 
difcharged  with  exadlnefs,  our  afFeftion  ought  to 
be  the  reward. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  muft  talk  to  you  a 
little  of  our  amufements.  We  have  had  very 
brilliant  one's  this  znonth.  For  inftance,  we  have 
afted  comedies,  and  my  children  were  our  prin- 
cipal a(^l:ors.  I  fee  here  your  aftonifhment. 
How  !  /Adelaide  has  played  the  part  of  a  girl  in  love  I 
Doe!  Adelaide  know  already  what  it  is  to  be  in  love  ? 

to  have  a  lover ^  violent  pojjions^  he Lay 

afide  your  fears,  my  dear  ;  Adelaide  knows  nothi.ng 
of  all  this.  We  have  played  two  comedies,  in 
which  there  is  no  love,  no  lovers,  no  violent  paf- 
fions.  But  I  will  explain  this  riddle  to  you  :  you 
muft  know  I  have  compofed  "  Dramas  for  the  life 
**  of  children^  and  young  perfonsT  I  have, already 
faid,  that  children  muft  have  natural  and  lively 
images  before  them,  which  may  ftrike  their  imagina- 
tions, touch  their  hearts,  and  be  engraved  on  their 
memories.  On  this  principle  I  have  planned  my 
Work,  and  thefe  little  comedies  form  a  colle6liow 
of  leflbns  on  morality.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  thofe  irregularities  and  faults  which 
are  ridiculous  ;  but  in  general  have  avoided 
reprefenting    characters    that    are    truly    odious. 

They 
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They  are  very  dangerous  parts  to  be  acSted. 
Children  may  forget  the  unravelling  of  the  plot, 
and  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it ;  and  the  bad 
part  only  will  remain  in  their  heads ;  that  is, 
they  will  adopt,  what  they  have  been  taught  tore- 
prefent.  I  have  compofcd  plays,  both  for  Ade^ 
la'ide  and  her  brother.  The  perfons  in  the  former 
are  all  women,  in  the  latter  they  are  men.  This 
was  the  more  eafy  for  me  to  do,  as  I  baniflied 
love  from  my  theatre  j  and  thus  I  avoided  that 
familiarity,  which  the  rehearfal  of  their  parts  ne- 
cefl'arily  occafions  between  a6lors  ;  which  would 
not  agree  with  that  ftri6l  delicacy,  fo  becoming 
young  people.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  thefe  new  kind 
of  plays  might  be  uieful  in  the  education  of  youth; 
fo  that  children,  by  amufmg  themfelves  in  this 
manner,  may  exercife  their  memory,  improve  their 
pronunciation,  acquire  grace  in  their  fpeaking,  and 
lofe  that  foolifti  kind  of  embarrafTment,  to  v^hich 
they  are  fo  fubje(5l.  When  they  have  a6led  a  part, 
filled  with  goodnefs,  delicacy,  and  generofity; 
they  will  blufli  to  be  perverfe,  or  infenfible.  In 
fhort,  they  will  love  and  cherifti  that  virtue  which 
they  fee  fo  amiable  and  fo  much  admired.  But  I 
repeat,  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  the  pieces  fhould 
be  compofed  on  purpofe ;  for  the  beft  of  our  theatrical 
compofitions  would  be  dangerous,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  above  the  capacity  of  the  moft  fenfible  child, 
who  is  only  ten  years  of  age. 

On  the  firft  of  March,  we  had  two  of  our  little 
Plays  a61ed  ;  the  firft  was  called  the  Flaggons^  and 
the  fecond  the  DoDe.  Madame  de  Vahnont  and  I, 
took  the  parts  of  the  Mother  and  the  Fairy.  /Ide- 
laide  performed  the  principal  parts,  and  two  pretty 
little   girls,    daughters   to  Madame   de  Valmovt's, 

waiting;- 
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waiting-women,  formed  the  reft  of  the  company. 
Four  days  after,  there  were  two  other  Pieces  per- 
formed by  the  men,  at  which  we  were  only  fpe£lators. 
The  a<ftors  were  Monf  d'Abnane,  Theodore,  Monf. 
de  Falmofit,  his  fon  Charles,  who  is  thirteen  years 
old,  and  a  moft  elegant  figure ;  Monf.  d'Aimeriy 
d'Ainville,  and  two  of  the  footmen.  The  plays 
were  called  the  Traveller,  and  The  Ball  for  Children. 
Charles  was  very  fuccefsful  in  the  firft,  and  TheO' 
dore  performed  very  well  in  the  fecond.  There 
was  great  emulation  between  our  two  companies. 
But  our  beft  A6lors  are  Charles  and  Adelaidey 
Who  are  really  furprifing  for  their  age.  Our  Plays 
have  fucceedcd  fo  well,  that  we  fhall  adl  the  fame 
over  again  in  the  courfe  of  this  month.  We  have 
a  very  pretty  play-houfe  and  a  hall,  which  will  hold 
two  hundred  people,  and  which  is  completely  filled 
by  our  neighbours,  our  own  family,  and  the  coun- 
try people  round  us ;  which  altogether  forms  an 
audience  very  refpe6table ;  but  they  treat  us  with 
great  indulgence.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  If  you 
wifli  to  have  tickets  for  our  next  performance,  let 
me  know.  Oh  !  I  wifh  you  could  fee  our  little 
Dramas.  I  fhould  enjoy  them  as  much  again,  if 
you  were  here ;  and  perhaps  they  would  intereffc 
you  more  than  you  imagine;  for  the  afFedling  and 
innocent  graces  of  infancy  add  to  thefe  inexpreflible 
charms  inconfiderable  productions. 


LET. 
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LETTER    XXX. 

Anjwer from  the  Vijcountejs  Limours. 

*'  X  F  I  want  tickets  for  your  next  plays,  you 
*'  will  fend  me  feme  !"  Do  you  think  this  a  plea- 
fant  jeft  !  Or  that  it  is  generous  in  you  to  infult 
the  grief  I  feel  at  being  feparated  from  you  ?  I  am 
very  fure  I  fhould  prefer  your  childrens'  plays  to  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  amufements  I  fee  here  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  to  one  I  was  prefent  atyefterday.  M.  de  Blefac^ 
gave  a  very  grand  entertainment  at  his  countrv- 
lioufe.  He  had  colledled  together  about  fifteen 
Ladies  of  the  beft  quality,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  very  young.  It  began  by  a  beautiful  illumi- 
nation in  the  garden,  and  ended  by  adding  two  Co- 
medies of  a  \'ery  different  nature  from  yours' ;  you' 
may  have  heard  of  them,  becaufe  they  are  reckoned 
good  ones  of  their  kind  ;  but  are  fo  indecent,  that 
ten  years  ago,  no  woman  of  any  delicacy  would 
even  confefs  fhe  had  read  them.  Ah,  well  !.  we 
faw  them,  at  tliis  time,  performed  before  a  hundred 
Gentlemen  without  any  difficulty ;  and  have  even 
defired  M.  de  Blefac  to  let  them  be  played  again. 
I  confefs  to  you,  1  had  no  ideaof  fuchlicentioufnefs  ; 
and  I  wondered  at  the  intrepidity  of  all  thefe  young 
Ladies,  whilft  the  play  lafted  ;  who  at  other  times 
affe<5l  to  be  fo  fearful  and  bafhful  even  on  entering  a 
room.  If  I  could,  without  an  appearance  of  prudery, 
have  declined  goingafecond  time,  I  certainly  fhould 
have  broke  my  engagement ;  for  really  my  mind  is 
not  fo  corrupted  as  to  make  me  prefer  fuch  pieces  to 
French  Comedies.  Madame  d'Ojialis  was  invited 
to  this  entertainment,  but  would  not  go,  which  I 

very 
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very  very  much  approved  of ;  and  certainly,  had  I 
been  only  twenty  years  old,  I  fliould  have  done  as 
{he  did,  in  fpite  of  fafhion,  or  tlie  power  of  ex- 
ample. 

I  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  make  great  progrefs 
in  the  Englifh  language,  and  begins  to  read  profe 
very  prettily.  Apropos,  do  you  know  any  thing 
of  an  Englifh  book  on  Education,  written  by  Lord 
--Chejierfield,  in  Letters  io  his  8onF  This  Lord  Chef- 
terfield  is  an  impertinent  Author.  Liften,  I  intreat 
you,  to  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  us,  and  fee 
whether  you  could  know  yourfeJf  in  this  gallant 
pidlure,  which  I  tranflate  literally  :  "  Women  are 
*'  only  children  of  a  larger  growth,  they  have  an 
*'  entertaining  tattle,  fometimes  wit ;  but  for  folid 
*'  reafoning,  good  fenfe,  I  never  in  my  life  knew 
**  one  that  had  it,  or  who  afted  or  reafoned  in  con- 
•'  fequence  of  it,  for  four-and-twenty  hours  together. 
*'  A  man  of  fenfe  only  trifles  with  them,  plays  with 
*'  them,  humours,  and  flatters  them,  as  he  does  with 
'*  an  engaging  child.  But  he  neither  confults  them 
*'  about,  nor  trulls  them  with  ferious  matters."  Do 
you,  m.y  dear  friend,  approve  of  a  father's  giving  fuch 
an  opinion  of  women  to  his  fon  ?  For,  befides  that 
it  is  falfe  and  unjuft,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  danger- 
ous ;  for  the  man  who  defpifes  women,  is  not  more 
fecure  from  tlieir  fedu61:ions  than  others,  though  he 
thinks  he  difgraces  himfelf  by  loving  them.  But 
for  the  reft,  I,  who  ammore  juft  than  Lord  Chef- 
terfield,  agree  that  there  is  m.uch  good  fenfe  in  his 
letters.  But  I  think  in  general  he  fets  too  much 
value  on  what  he  calls  the  graces^  and  Bon  ton. 
When  his  fon  firft  appeared  at  Paris,  Lord  Chefter- 
field  was  afraid  he  would  conduifl  himfelf  aukwardly, 
and  takes  much  more  care  of  his  manners  than  of 

his 
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his  temper  and  difpofition.  His  letters  are  filled 
with  the  moft  trifling  particulars  relative  to 
the  cuftoms  of  the  polite  world.  He  teaches  his 
fon  how  to  blow  his  nofe  gracefully,  tells  him  never 
to  fpill  the  fauce  at  table,  never  to  fpit  before  com- 
pany, and  never  to  laugh  loud,  &c.  &c, — In 
ihort,  he  has  fuch  a  defire  to  fee  his  fon  fafhionable, 
that  he  even  facrifices.his  principles  to  that  vaiu 
fancy  :  and  he  advifes  him  to  keep  two  miftrefies  at 
a  time!  Befides,  though  he  valued  himfelf  on  his 
fafhionable  and  polite  air,  he  really  was  not  polite 
in  reality.  There  are  often  in  his  book  letters  con- 
fifting  of  whole  pages  written  in  French.  I  will  only 
copy  one  of  them.  He  informs  his  fon,  that  a  wo- 
man of  fafhion  undertook  to  form  him,  and  that  one 
day,  in  a  large  company,  fhe  faid  to  feveral  people, 
"  Do  you  know  that  I  have  undertaken  this  young 
**  man,  and  that  you  muft  help  to  polifh  him.  He 
**  muft  neceflarily  have  an  attachment :  and  if  I  am 
**  judged  worthy  to  be  the  objeft  of  it,  we  muft 
**  find  him  another.  But  do  not  go  and  difgrace 
**  yourfelf  by  keeping  company  with  opera  girls, 
*'  who  will  not  put  you  to  the  expence  offenti- 
**  ment  or  politenefs ;  but  will  coft  you  much  more 
*'  in  every  other  refpedl.  I  repeat  it,  my  friend ; 
**  if  you  aflbciate  with  thefe  women,  you  are  loft; 
"  they  will  ruin  your  health  and  your  fortune : 
**  corrupt  your  manners,  and  deprive  you  of  that 
*'  true  politenefs,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
^*  keeping  good  company," 

I  know  very  well,  that  among  polite  people,  one 
fometimes  meets  with  a  Lady,  who  undertakes  to 
form  the  minds  of  young  men  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
they  ever  exprefled  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner. 
Lord  Chefterfield's    Letters  are  written  in  Four 

Volumes ; 
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volumes  ;  I  have  read  them  through  ;  you  fee  I  at- 
tend clofely  to  my  EngHfh. — I  begin  alfo.to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  my  time  to  Conjiance.  I  make  lier 
read  to  me,  and  fhe  gets  by  heart  the  little  talcs 
you  Tent  me.  I  keep  her  almoft  the  vi^hole  day  v/ith 
me.  In  fhort,  I  imitate  as  well  as  I  can  all  that 
you  do  for  Adelaide.  I  begin  already  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  my  attentions  ;  my  own  houfe  becomes  more 
agreeable  to  me,  diflipation  is  lefs  neceflary  to  me, 

,  and  my  health  is  much  better.  Conjiance  is  equally 
fenfible,  mild,  and  obedient.  But  fmce  I  have  pu- 
nifhed  her  faults,  fhe  has  told  me  feveral  lyes  in  or- 

^  der  to  keep  herfelf  from  thefe  little  correftions  which 
I  have  given  her  according  to  your  advice,  when 
file  confefles  her  fault.  How  muft  I  remedy  this  ? 
How  pre\'ent  a  child  from  telling  lyes,  when  fhe 

^thinks  herfelf  fure  of  not  being  difcovered  ?  In  fhort, 
how  muft  I  adl  to  make  her  fenfible  of  the  crime 
of  telling  lyes?  Anfwer  me  this  in  the  mofl  parti- 
cular manner ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  moft 
important  of  any  thing. 

The  day  before  yeflerday,  I  fpent  the  whole 
morning  with  Cecilia^  whofe  health  is  almoft  per- 
.fedly  re-efcablifhed.  She  told  Madame  d'O/ialis  and 
me,  that  from  what  fhe  had  feen  of  the  world,  fhe 
found  fhe  had  no  reafon  to  regret  it ;  that  fhe  had 
formed  a  very  different  idea  of  it  in  her  folitude  ; 
and  that  her  opinion  of  it  was  much  more  pleafing 
than  file  had  found  it  in  reality.  "  I  meet  with 
*'  nothing,"  faid  fhe,  "  but  conftraint  and  depen- 
"  dance.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  feek  for  freedom 
"  and  happinefs ;  I  fee  only  ridiculous  connexions, 
•*  oppofition,  and  the  moft  changeable  whims  and 
«*  caprices."  She  added,  that  fhe  ftiould  return  to 
her  Convent  with  no  other  concern,  than  that  of 
Vot.  I.  G  leaving 
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leaving  Madame  d'0/ialis  and  me,  for  whom  fhe 

had  a  hncere  friendfhip  ;  which  I  am  fure  is  mutual 

on  all  fides.     For  thefe  two  months  paft,    Madame 

d'Oiey  has  behaved  very  kindly  to  her,  and  values 

herfelf  much  on  the  afFe6lion  11] e  has  for  her.     As 

{he  fees  we  pay  great  attention  to  her,  and  that  we 

go  to  breakfaft  with  her  three  or  four  times  a  week ; 

fhe  has  done  the  fame  thing,  and  has  introduced 

her  to  feveral  of  her  own  friends.      Cecilia  is  fo  in- 

terefting  both  in  perfon  and  mind,  and  has  fo  many 

amiable  qualities,  that  every  one  who  fees  her  is 

charmed  with  her  ;  fo  that  in  fhort  fhe  is  quite  the 

*ton^  as  far   as  her  fituation  v/ill  admit.     And  the 

Ladies,  who  cannot  well  be  jealous  of  a  nun,  are 

all  defirous  of  feeing   her,   and    being  acquainted 

with  her  ;  and  they  talk  of  her  with  a  degree  of  en- 

thufiafm.     Which  has  made  Madam  d'Oley  pretend 

to  have  a  violent  afFeftion  for  her,  which  does  her 

great  honour  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  ;  but   it 

does  not  hinder  her  from  hinting  to  Cecilia^  that 

{he  would  not  wifh  her  to  prolong  her  Itay  at  Paris. 

Cecilia  would  have  gone  immediately,  but  as  her 

phyficians  defired  her  to  (lay  live  weeks  longer,  I 

have  made    her  promife    to  remain    here  till  the 

month  of  May,  though  {he  did  it  with  great  re* 

lu6lance.  ;; 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  do  not  forget,    whe^ 

you  give  my  dear  little  /Adelaide  my  anfwer  to  h& 

letter^  to  embrace  her  for  me  as  tenderly   as  you 

would  do  for  yourfelf.     And  now  I  think  of  it, 

let  me  beg  you  to  be  very  particular  in  giving  me 

your  opinion    of  Charles^    Madame    de   Falmont'i 

fon»    I  already  know,    that   he  is    thirteen  year: 

old  J  that  he  has  a  fine  perfon,    and  that  he   aifti 

his  part  in  Comedy  to  a  wonder ;  which  plainb 

J  prove 
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proves  him  to  have  wit,  and  graces  innumerable. 
Befides  thefe,  what  is  his  difpofition,  what  his 
birth,  and  what  will  be  his  fortune  P  I  have  the  moft 
earneft  defire  to  be  informed  of  thefe  particulars, 
becaufe  I  forefee,  that  this  little  Charles^  fo  ami- 
able, fo  near  you,  fo  often  with  Adelaide^  may  per- 
haps in  the  end  a6t  a  flill  more  interefting  part  than 
thofe  you  have  hitherto  given  him.  Adieu.  Remem- 
ber, if  you  do  not  anfwer  me  very  clearly  and  par- 
ticularly on  this  fubjedt,  I  fhall  think  you  mean 
to  conceal  fome  of  your  intended  fchemes  from 
me. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

Anfwer  from  the  Baronefs. 

JL  A  M  not  at  all  furprifed,  my  dear  friend,  that 
Conjiance^  who  has  never  been  accuftomed  to 
be  punifhed  for  the  faults  fhe  has  committed,  fhould 
have  recourfe  to  telling  lyes,  in  order  to  efcape  pu- 
niftiment.  What  can  hinder  us  from  doing  a  bad 
adtion,  which  may  be  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  us, 
-when  we  are  almoft  certain  we  fhall  never  be  dif- 
covered,  and  when  it  does  no  harm  to  any  other 
perfon  ?  Confcience  !  and  pray  what  do  you  mean  by 
Confcience  ?  It  is  a  fentiment  in  our  hearts  which, 
by  the  remorfe  it  occafions,  punifhes  us  for  our 
fault.  This  remorfe  would  have  no  exiftence  in 
our  minds,  if  virtue  was  only  a  thing  talked  of : 
that  is,  if  it  was  not  to  receive  immortal  recom- 
pence  in  another  world.  In  fhort,  if  every  thing 
died  with  us.  Heroes,  who  devote  themfelves  to 
G  2  the 
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the  good  of  their  country,  and  who  facrlfice  their 
own  interell  for  that  of  others,  would  aft  the  parts 
of  mad  men  ;  whiift  the  wifeft  men  would  be  thofe 
who  gave  themfelves  up  to  every  pallion  they  could 
gratify    without   incurring    the     punifliments    in- 
flicted by  the  law.     Confcience  is  a  guide  little  to 
be  depended  on,  unlefs  accompanied  by  religion. 
Give   then   to   your  fcholar  religious  fentiments. 
Perfuade  her,  that  in  every  moment  of  her  life  the 
Divine  Being  fees  and  hears  her :  imprefs  her  mind 
with  this  fublime  and  important  principle.     Set  her 
the  example  of  piety  j  let  her  often  furprize  you 
praying  to  God,  that  fhe   may  be  convinced  you 
find  in  this  duty  all  the  confolation  you  ftand  in  need 
of,  and  that  you  take  pleafure  in  fulfilling  it.    Make 
her  admire  the  works  of  God,    the  heavens,  the 
earth,    the    verdure,  the  fruits  fhe  eats,    and   the 
flowers  which  fhe  gathers,  every  thing  will  ferve 
to  make  her  fenfible  of  the  power  and  goodnefs  oi 
God,  who  has   created  every  thing   for  our  ufe. 
Let  her  learn  fhort,  fimple,  and  affecting  prayers,  . 
of  which  fhe  may  underftand  and  feel  the  ufe.     I 
have  made  fome  on  purpofe  for  Adelaide,  which  fhe 
repeats  with  refpecl:,  and  in  a  manner  which  always 
affedts  me;  I  frequently  fpeak  to  her  of  her  guar- 
dian Angel,  whom  I  defcribe  to  her  beautiful,  as  it  is 
poflible  to  b^,    crowned  with  garlands  of  never- 
fading  flowers,  havii.g  wings  of  the  m.oft  dazzling 
brightnefs,  and  hov.-ring  always  round  her.     This 
fweet  and    fmiling  picture   affeds  her  heart,    and 
feduces  her  imagina':ion.      She  knows,    that    this 
charming  being   is  as    innocent  as    he  is  lovely ; 
that  he  de  efts  lyes,  artifice,  gluttony,  and  paflion. 
And  that  every  good  :6lio;i  pleafes  and  delights 
him.     She  fears  to  afflict  ner  good  Angel,  and  when 

flie 
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{he  is  very  good,  fhe  fays  to  me  with  inexpreflible 
pleafure,  God  protedls  m-:?,  and  my  guardian  Angel 
is  fatisfied  with  me.     I  alfo  often  fpeak  to  her  of  the 
evil  fpirits,  made  foby  pride  and  ingratitude,  whom 
the  Divine  Judge  precipitated  from  Heaven  to  the 
bottom   of  the  dark   abyfs,  a  frightful  gulph,  the 
eternal  abode  of  the  wicked  !   jiJclaide  knows,   that 
this  infernal  fpirit  is  only  employed  for  our  deliruc- 
tlon  i  that  he  caufed  the  firft  fall  of  man  j  and  that 
it  is  he  v/ho  prompts  us  to  the  crime  of  failing  in 
our  engagements  and  refolutions ;  and   teaches  us 
to  be  vain  of  the   gifts  of  Nature,  which  Heaven 
has    beftowed  on  us.     Teach   Conjlance   all   thefe 
things  in  converfing  with  her  j  for  this  kind  ofin- 
ftrucStion  ought  to  precede  the  Catechifm,    which 
you  thought  it  your  duty  to  teach  her,  when  ihe 
was  only  fix  or  feven  years  old.     Let  her  know,  in 
reading  the  Catechifm  to  her,  that   the  myfteries 
'there  mentioned  are  above  human  underftanding. 
■  That  God  has  made  us  to  love  hiin^  but  not  to  com- 
'prehend  his  greatnefs.     That  we  are  too  limited  in 
"our  ideas,  to  dare  to  maintain,  that  every  thing  we 
■'do  not  underftand  is  falfe;  fmce  throughout  hu- 
-ftian  nature  all   is  myfterious,  and  appears  a  pro- 
digy ;   and  as  Montaigne  fays,  fpeaking  of  our  in- 
credulity on  indifferent  things,  ''  That  it  is  a  dan- 
*'  gerous  courage  and  may  be  attended  with   bad 
"  confequences,    befides    the   abfurdity,  which    it 
"  draws  one  into,  of  not  believing  what  we  do  not 
"  underftand." 

Thefe  are  the  methods  I  have  taken  with  Adelaide 
to  awaken,  as  you  fay,  her  confcience.  I  have 
alfo  made  ufe  of  other  means  to  produce  this  effect, 
which  perhaps  may  appear  to  you  to  be  trifling, 
but  of  the  fuccefs  of  which  I  am  certain.  It  is 
G  3  ridiculous 
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ridiculous  to  tell  children,  that  a  little  finger  can  in- 
form you  of  every  thing  they  do  in  private,  becaufe 
it  is  botli  folly  and  falfehood.  But  I  tell  Adelaide, 
when  fhe  does  not  anfwer  me  with  fmcerity,  I  fee 
it  plainly  in  her  countenance  ;  and  in  truth  it  is  fo, 
for,  when  you  know  children  thoroughly,  it  is  very 
eafy  to  read  in  their  eyes  all  that  they  think.  By 
this  means  fhe  is  never  tempted  to  difguile  the  truth 
from  me,  certain  that  I  fhould  always  penetrate 
through  it,  BeiuJes  by  means  of  repeating  to  her, 
that  1  am  fure  file  would  not  commit  a  real  fault, 
even  if  fhe  was  certain  I  fhould  not  difcover  it,  I 
perfuade  her,  and  it  is  really  true,  that  fhe  is  not 
guilty  of  any  without  feeling  a  defire  to  communi- 
cate jt  to  me.  The  reafon  for  which  is  very  plaiji, 
exclufively  of  thofe  I  have  already  given  you ;  fhe 
thinks  this  leflens  her  fault  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
and  is  a  proof  of  her  confidence  in  me  which  fhe 
fuppoies  will  attacli  me  lliil  more  to  her.  In  fliort, 
my  dear  friend,  let  Religion  he  the  foundation  on 
which  you  build,  or  you  will  have  no  lafllng  efR<Sls. 
Endeavour  at  the  fame  time  to  give  your  fcholar  a 
command  over  herfelf  j  you  will  then  fuccced  to. 
your  utmofl  wifhes  j  and  your  labour  will  not  bei 
deflroyed  by  paffion,  or  by  bad  examples. 

I  have  read  thofe  letters  of  Lord  Cheflcrfield's, 
and  think  the  remarks  you  have  made  on  them  are 
perfectly  juft :  but,  if  he  had  not  been  fo  fevereon 
the  women,  you  would  have  praifed  many  things 
in  his  book,  which  now  you  have  not  mentioned. 
Is  it  not  ftriking,  for  example,  that  a  man  like 
him  engaged  in  the  ferviceof  his  King  and  country.! 
employed  by  the  State,  and  given  up  to  ambition.! 
fhould  write  fuch  long  and  interefting  as  v/ell  as  in- 
ftruvStive  letters,  to  his  fon,  who  was  only  eigh"| 

year;! 
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years  old  :  containing  abridgements  of  Mythology, 
and  Hiftory,  very  well  written :  and  that  this 
correfpondence,  during  the  courfe  of  twenty  years, 
fhould  be  fo  pundlually  kept  up,  and  fo  well  con- 
nected ?  I  agree  with  you,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  have  educated  his  fon  himfelf, 
and  not  to  have  been  feparated  from  him  fo  long. 
But  this  fon  was  illegitimate,  which  adds  more 
merit  to  what  Lord  Chefterfield  did  for  him  ;  be- 
fides  this,  we  find  in  his  Letters  many  excellent 
fentiments,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human, 
heart,  learning,  wit,  fenfe,  and  found  reafoning. 
In  fhort  I  think  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Work  valuable  in  many  refpeits,  and  an  affefling 
proof  of  paternal  tendernefs. 

How  was  it  poinbie,  my  dear  friend,  you  could 
go  to  the  entertainment  given  by  Monf.  de  Blefac  V 
And  how  could  you  refolve  to  fee  a  fecond  per- 
formance of  fuch  plays  ?  You,  who  I  always 
thought  was  fo  remarkable  for  your  love  of  de- 
cency ?  Is  it  poffible  that  you  could  facrifice  yoiu: 
inclination  and  principles  to  that  trifling  and  ridi- 
culous fear  of  being  called  a  prude  by  people  whofe 
reproaches  are  rather  to  be  confidered  as  praifes  ? 
Tou  are  thirty-two  years  old^  and  your  reputation  is 
efiahl\J})ed!  In  the  firft  place,  you  are  not  part  the 
age,  in  which  you  may  lofe  it;  and  have  you  ob- 
tained it  merely  to  free  yourfelf  from  your  atten- 
•  tions  to  that  kind  of  behaviour,  which  ought  moft 
to  be  refpeded  r  On  the  contrary,  refleft  that,  in 
order  to  preferve  it,  ycu  muft  aft  in  the  fame  man- 
ner you  adted  to  obtain  it :  and  remember,  that 
bad  examples  fet  us  by  thofe  we  efteem,  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  really  dangerous.  If  Monf. 
deBleJac\\2A  only  invited  women  of  doubtful  cha- 
G  4  rasters. 
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ra«fters,  there  certainly  would  not  have  been  a  fe- 
cond  reprefentation  of  thefe  plays  ;  a  general  cry 
"Would  have  been  raifed  againft  fuch  an  indecency, 
and  they  would  have  been  thought  what  they 
really  were.  But  when  it  was  known,  that  fome 
peribns  of  unblen:ii(hed  character  were  prefent  at 
thefe  performances,  the  world  would  form  a  very 
different  opinion.  Thus  you  have  contributed 
a  great  evil,  that  of  rendering  indecency  lefs  dif- 
gufting  and  lefs  odious  :  that  is,  in  the  general 
opmion ;  for  there  are  ftill  remaining  many  good 
minds,  who  judge  of  ailions  as  they  really  are,  and 
not  by  the  people  who  do  them.  In  ihort,  what 
an  example  is  this  for  your  daughter,  who  is  going 
to  be  introduced  into  the  world  ?  When  you  re- 
commend prudence  and  difcretion  to  her,  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  attention  to  decency  and  modefty, 
of  what  weight  will  your  admonitions  be  on  thefe 

articles  ? Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,  thefe 

reproaches  made  with  Co  much  feverity.  I  look 
forward  with  grief  to  all  the  confequences  of  your 
indifcretion,  and  I  am  too  fmcerely  concerned  to 
think  of  my  expreifions.  Friendihip  betrays, 
when  fhe  flatters  on  fubjeds  of  fuch  importance; 
and  I  had  rather  run  the  rilk  of  difpleafmg  you, 
than  conceal  from  you  thefe  ufeful  truths.  And, 
now  after  having  preached  a  long  fermon  to  you, 
I  am  going  in  my  own  and  Madame  cle  rahiont's 
name  to  thank  you  for  all  your  goodnefs  to  Cecilia ^ 
and  to  afk  of  you  a  new  favour.  We  read  to  Monf. 
d'  Aimer i  that  paragraph  of  your  laft  letter,  in  which 
you  mention  the  impreilion  which  feeing  the 
world  and  being  introduced  to  company  has 
made  on  Cecilia.  This  account  gave  great  plea- 
fure  to  Monf.  d" Aimer i,  who,  fince  the  death  of  his 

fon. 
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fon,  has  conftantly  reproached  himfelf  with  having 
facrificed  the  unfortunate  Cecilia.     He  is  Co  feveteiy 
puniftied   by   this  reflection,    that  it  is  imponible 
not  to  pity  him  almoft  as  much  as  the  poor  victim 
herfelf!   and  the  more  fo,  as  he  fpeaks  himfelf  of 
this  error,  never  to  be  remedied,  with  a  franknefs 
and  penitence  which  renders  him  as  interefting  as 
is  pofTible  for  any  one  to  be,  after  having  com- 
mitted fuch  a  fault.     Since  his  misfortune  he  has 
devoted  himfelf  to  religion  j  and  his  piety,  which 
is  folid  as  it  is  finccre,  adds  flill  more  to  the  re- 
morfe,  by  fhewing  him  the  injuftice  of  which  he 
has  been  guilty.     He  is  not  ignorant,  that  Cecilia 
loved  the  Chevalier  de  Murville;  he  thinks  of  her 
continually.     He  paints  her  to  himfelf,  as  (he  was 
when  he  fent  her  back  to  the  convent,  pofiefled  of 
all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.     This  af- 
fedling  image,   he  tells   me,    purfues  him  in   all 
places,  and  at  all  times  ;  and   infpires  him  with 
fuch  tender  pity,  that  he  declares  he  feels  the  fame 
affection  for  Cecilia,  that  ever-  he  felt  for  Madame 
de  Valmont.     Nevertbelefs  he  has  not  bsen  able  to 
refolve  to  fee  her,  fince  her  profeffion  5  although 
he  has    a  thoufand    tim-es  intended    it.     But  he 
writes  to  herj  he  doubles  her  penfion,  and  fends 
her  every  year,  in  the  greateft  plenty,  every  pre- 
fent  that  can  be  ufeful  or  acceptable  to  a  nun, 
Cecilia,  whofe  gentle  heart  only  wifhed  to  attach 
him  to  her,  feels  the  tendereft  afFe(5\ion  for  him, 
which  fhe  fhews  in  all  her  letters  to  him,  and  in- 
the  moft  affeiting  manner  poilible;  which  cannot 
but  aggravate  the  grief  and  repentance  of  her  un- 
happy father.     She  has  concealed  from  him  with 
the  utmoft  caution  her  bad  ftate  of  health,  and  did 
not  inform  him  of  her  journey  to  Paris,  till  the 
G  5  monaent 
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moment  when  fhe  was  going  to  fet  out.     This 
news  overwhelmed  Monf.  d'Ji?}ieri  with  grief,  as 
well  on  account  of  Cecilia  s  illnefs,  as  from  the 
fear  which  he  conceived,  left  the  flight  knowledge 
fhe  was  going  to  acquire  of  the  world,  and  the 
feeing  her  fifter  poflefled  of  riches,  magnificence, 
and  profperity,  might  make  her  more  fenfible  of 
her  own  misfortunes.     Your  letter,  having  put  an 
end  to  thefe  fears,  has  redoubled  his  efteem  and 
afre6lion  for  Cecilia.     He  is  no  longer  torn  by  re- 
morfe,  fmce  he  finds  his  daughter  is  at  laft  con- 
tented with  her  fituation ;  and  he  now  paflionately 
wifhes  to  fee  her.     So  that,  my  dear  friend,  if  you 
could  obtain  for  us  five  or  fix  months  more  liberty 
for  Cecilia,  inftead  of  returning  to  her  Convent  fhe 
might  come  here,  and  fpend  the  fummer;  and  you 
would  thus  be  the  means  of  conferring  great  hap- 
pinefs   on  her  father    and  -Madame   ^le   Valmoni. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  Let  me  have  an  anfwer 
on  this  fubje6l  as  foon  as  you  can.     Juft  as  I  was- 
clofing  my  letter,  I  very  fortunately  recolleiled  the 
queftions  you   afked  me  concerning  Madame  de 
Vabncnt's  fon.     Since  I  have  not  mentioned  him 
to  you  in  a  particular  manner,  you  ought  to  con- 
clude that  I  had  formed  no  particular  fcheme  for 
the  future.     In  point  of  fortune,  my  daughter  has 
a  right  to  exped:  a  better  match  :  in  other  refpefe, 
though  Monf.  de  Valmont  does  not  go  to  Court, 
yet  he  has  every  qualification  neceflary  to  his  being 
prefented.     His  family,  though  not  noble,  is  very 
ancient, ,  and  cannot  be    accufed    of  having  de- 
meaned  itfelf  by  improper  marriages ;  a  merit, 
which  at  this  time  of  day  few  families  can  boaft  j 
aaVd  which   at  Jeaft  proves    that  their   anceftors 
thought  nobly.    .To  return  to  Charles^  he  is  really. 

an 
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an  elegant  youth,  and  I  think  I  can  give  you. 
fome  idea  of  him  by  telling  you,  he  is  extremely- 
like  Cecilia.  Above  all  he  has  great  good  fenfe,. 
much  renfibility,  a  lively  imagination,  and  judge- 
ment far  above  his  age.  Yet  he  appears  at  firit  to- 
be  referved  j  and  is  ferlous  in  his  manner.  He 
has  had  a  very  good  education  from  his  grand- 
father. But  he  is  only  thirteen  years  old,  and 
has  very  ftrong  pafllons ;  and  if  he  (hould  lofe 
Monf.  d'  Aimer i.)  before  he  comes  into  the  worlds 
he  may  perhaps  difappoint  the  hopes  his  friends 
have  conceived  of  him.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ! 
I  intreat  you  do  every  thing  in  your  povi^er  to  fend 
Cecilia  to  us,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige  me. 


LETTER    XXXII. 

From  the  Pijcountefs,  in  Anjwer, 


A 


H  !  my  dear  friend,  I  am  fo  afHi<fled,  fo  agi- 
tated, that  1  can  only  hope  to  compofe  my   fpirits 
by  writing  to  you.     I  have  juft  had  fuch  a  dreadful 
difpute  with  Monf.  de  Lmours I  have  al- 
ready told  you  that  I  was  fure  Madame  de  Gervllle 
would  endeavour  to  marry  my  daughter  to  whom 
fhe  chofe.  .....  And  who   do  you  think  they 

have  propofed  to  me  ?  The  fon  of  her  friend  j  of 
a  woman,  if  poffible,  flill  more  contemptible  than 
herfclf:    in   fhort,    it  is  Madame  de  Valey^    dif- 
graced  by  fo  many  bad  a6^ions,  whom  they  would 
make  the  mother-in-law  of  my  daughter!  ....  ,. 

Monf.  Lmours  began  the  fubjecl  by  mentioning 
the  family  of  Monf.  de  Valey^  which  is  indeed  ho- 
nourable, and  boafted  of  his  fortune,  his  perfon^ 
G  6  &c^ 
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5cc.  &c.     I  at  laft  replied.  But,  Sir,  do  you  not 
imagine,  that  my  daughter  has  a  hundred  times 
heard    of   the    ihocking   behaviour    of   Madame 
de  Valey  ?..,..  We  are  not  obliged  to  take  our 
mothers-in-law  for  patterns ;  and  we  fhould  often 
fucceed  better,  if  we  did  not  follow  the  example  of 
our  mothers.     This  ill-natured  reply  vexed  me 
beyond   all  expreJTion.     The  converfation   grew 
warm  ;  and  I  declared  I  would  never  give  my  con- 
fent  to  the  marriage;  and  that  this  was  my  de- 
termined refolution.    At  thefe  words  Monf.  de  Li- 
mours  rofe  up  very  coolly,  and  faid,  "  I  was  not 
*'  abfolutely  fixed  on  this  marriage;  but  now   I 
*'  fhall  certainly  give  my  confent  to  it.     I  came 
*'  to  confult  you  about  it ;  but,  fmce  you  have  fo 
*'  perfedlly  forgot  that  I  am  the  malter  of  my  own 
**  child,  1  ought  to  prove  it  to  you ;  and  to-mor- 
"  row  you' (hall  be  convinced  of  it."     He  then 
went  out,  and  left  me  in  a  paffion  not  to  be  de- 
fcribed.     Oh  !  what  tyrants  men  are  \  and  how 
foon  may  the  weakeft  of  them  become  formidable 

even  to   the    moft   haughty    woman  \ At 

length,  after  having  uttered  many  imprecations 
againft  the  men,  after  having  wept  plentifully, 
rung  the  bell  for  all  my  wom.en,  and  taken  a  glafs 
of  orange  flower- water,  I  determined  to  write  a 
letter  to  Monf.  Ltmonrs,  to  acknowledge  my  fault, 
and  to  intreat  him  to  take  fome  time  to  refledt  on  fo 
important  an  affair.  He  has  jufr  fent  me  an  anfwer 
by  his  Valet  de  Chambre,  that  he  will  fee  me  to- 
morrow. This  muft  be  fubmitted  to;  I  muft 
wait  for  to-morrow  with  patience  and  fubmiffion  ; 
and  mufl  receive  him  with  mildnefs  and  compofure 

I  am  humbled,  mortified,  and  quite  con- 

iufed.  .....  But  let  us  talk  of  fomiething  more 

plealing : 
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pleafing :  I  have  executed  your  commifiion,  I 
have  obtained  liberty  for  Cecilia  till  the  month  of 
January ;  ihe  is  tranfported  with  joy,  and  fets  out 
on  the  ninth  of  May  for  Languedoc  ;  that  is,  twelve 
days  hence.  Adieu  !  my  dear  friend.  I  am  not  at 
this  time  worthy  to  hold  a  longer  converfation  with 
you.  I  fend  for  the  Baron  a  letter  from  the  Che- 
valier de  Herbain,  which  he  read  to  me  ycfterday, 
and  which  I  thought  pleafant  enough.  Though  an 
Epigram  of  twelve  pages  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  long,  in  other  refpects  it  muft  be  owned  his 
Criticifm  is  very  juft,  and  at  leaft  it  i§  impoflible 
to  accufe  him  of  exaggeration. 


LETTER     XXXIII. 

From  the  Chevalier  d'Herbain,  to  the  Baron 
d'  Almane. 


M 


Y  Voyages  are  at  laft  finifheJ,  my  dear 
Baron  ;  and  after  five  years  travel  and  fatigue  I 
am  glad  to  find  myfelf  once  more  at  Paris.  But 
perhaps  I  fhall  furprize  you  by  telling  you,  I 
find  every  thing  as  ftrange,  and  as  new  here,  as  I 
fhould  find  them  at  Stockholm  or  Peterfburg  j 
but  you  fhall  judge. 

I  left  the  men  all  engaged  in  gaming,  hunting, 
and  their  little  country  retirements.  The  Ladies 
I  left  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  their  drefs, 
and  the  arrangement  of  their  fuppers  :  and  I  find 
on  my  return  the  women  all  fcholars  and  witsj 
and  the  men  are  every  one  turned  Authors. 

2» 
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Is  not  this  a  wonderful  change  in  five  years  ? 
I  did  not  expeft  it,  I  confefs  to  you  ;  and,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  my  firft  furprife,  I  muft  acquaint 
you  with  my  adventures  the  day  after  I  returned. 
On  Monday  I  went  with  great  eagernefs  to  fee 
my  old  friend  Madame  de  Surv'ille^  who,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  1  always  thought,  till  now,  had 
much  more  goodnefs  than  underftandlng. 

She  received  me  very  politely,  and  told  me  I  was 
come  quite  apropos  ;  for,  faid  Ihe,  we  are  going  ta 
have  a  reading  to  day ....  a  reading,  replied  I ; 
and  of  what?  ....  'Tis  a  Comedy  ....  And  of 
whofe  writing  ?  The  Vifcount's,  anfwered  file,  cold- 
ly. Now,  my  dear  Baron,  I  muft  tell  you,  when 
I  went  to  Italy,  this  Vifcount  was  forty  yeai"S  old^ 
and  fcarcely  knew  how  to  write  a  letter. 

Whilft  I  was  ferioufly  reflecSling  on  this  matter^ 
I  faw  near  fixty  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  arrive  at 
the  houfe. — Thought  I  to  myfelf,  if  the  Vif- 
count has  been  fo  unlucky  as  to  write  a  Play,  the 
moft  he  would  rifk  would  be  to  read  it  before  five  or 
fix  of  his  intimate  friends  ;  but  furely  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  expofe  himfelf  to  tke  ridicule  of  this  nume- 
rous aflembly.  Madame  de  Surville  is  in  jeft,  fhe 
has  a  mind  to  impofe  upon  me.  But  I  fee  by  the 
Ladies  drefs  and  their  feathers,  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  ball.  I  will  humour  Madame  de  Surville 
however,  and  appear  to  believe  what  ihe  fays^ 
Prefently  they  brought  a  large  table  on  which  they 
laid  an  immenfely  large  green  filk  bag ;  good,  faid 
I ;  while  they  wait  for  the  violins,  they  are  going 
to  play  at  Biribi.  I  was  miftaken,  it  was  Madame 
ds  Sitrville's  work-bag. 

The  Ladies  fent  for  theirs,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
§Yery  body  was  at  work  j  very  foon  afiex  the  Vif- 
count 
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count  cle  Blemont  is  announced  ;  the  Ladies  are  agi- 
tated ;  they  rife  to  meet  him,  and  overwhelm  hirai 
with  carefles  and  comphments  ;  they  feat  him  in  an 
arm-chair  near  the  table,  on  which  is  placed  a  large 
decanter  of  water.  They  fhut  the  wiiidows,  let 
down  the  curtains,  flop  the  pendulums  of  the 
clocks  J  and  feat  themlelves  round  the  Author ; 
who,  with  a  ferious  and  commanding  air,  caft  an  eye 
of  felf-fatisfa6lion  on  his  audience,  took  his  manu- 
fcript  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began.  I  thought  I 
was  in  a  dream,  but  my  aftonifhment  was  to  be 
much  more  increafed»  Unfortunately  for  me  the- 
beft  places  were  taken ;  and  I  was  feparated  from 
the  Reader,  by  half  a  dozen  Ladies,  whofe  repeated 
exclamations  and  fobs  abfolutely  prevented  me  from 
hearing  a  fingle  word  of  the  performance.  But  I 
could  eafily  judge  the  prodigious  effect  of  it  by  the- 
confufed  murmurs  of  applaufe,  and  the  admiratiorL 
painted  on  their  countenances  :  I  found  the  Piece 
was  very  pathetic,  for  every  body  was  in  tears,  and 
particularly  the  Ladies,  among  whom  I  was  placed. 
They  threw  themfelves  back  in  their  chairs,  raifmg 
their  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  the  youngelt 
Lady  of  the  company  was  fo  violently  affecled,  that 
fhe  was  really  quite  ill ;  fo  that  Madame  de  Survilh^ 
who  was  herfelf  in  a  dreadful  firate,  ran  to  her  af- 
fiftance,  and  was  obliged  to  unlace  her.  The  Vif- 
fount,  accuftomed  doubtlefs  to  produce  fimilar 
effe<5ls  on  his  audience,  only  fmiled,  and  con- 
tinued reading.  The  Play  went  on  in  the  fame 
manner  j  and  you  may  eafily  conceive  the  de- 
fpair  I  laboured  under,  at  not  being  able  to  fhare 
in  the  tranfports  which  appeared  in  every  counte- 
nance ;  I  was  actually  in  th.e  fituation  of  Tan- 
talus, 

Wheo 
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When  the  Vifcount  had  finiflied,  the  Ladies  ail 
rofe  and  got  round  bim  ;  their  paffionate  geftures, 
the  piercnig  tone  of  their  voices,  the  volubility  of 
their  fpeeches,  exprefled  the  enthuficifm  they  w^ere 
feized  with  :  as  for  myL-lf,  who  had  nothing  to 
fay,  having  heard  nothing  ;  I  was  much  confufed, 
and  did  not  dare  to  appear  before  the  Vifcount  with 
dry  eyes  and  an  iixlifFerent  countenance  :  I  there- 
fore made  my  efcape,  and  went  into  Madame  de 
Surville's  apartment,  where  I  purpofed  ftaying  till 
the  Vifcount  was  gone. 

But  I  was  deftined  this  day  to  meet  with  things 
unexpected  and  furpiifing.  The  firft  thing  that 
ftruck  me  on  entering  the  room  was  a  defk  co- 
vered with  books  and  papers.  How,  faid  I,  a 
defk  with  books  in  Madame  de  Surville's  apart- 
ment !  But,  liowever,  fmce  it  is  fo,  I  fhall  not  be 
tired  with  ftaying  here  alone.  The  firft  book  I 
looked  into  was  A  Treatife  on  Chani/fry,  and,  as  I 
am  no  Chymift,  I  took  up  another,  which  was  A 
Treatife  on  Pbilofophy ;  finding  that  too  abftrufe  for 
me,  I  opened  a  third  :  alas !  my  dear  Baron,  it 
was  A  Di^ionary  of  Natural  Hijlory.  Mortified, 
and  confounded,  at  not  being  able  to  find  in  the 
houfe  of  a  woman  (and  that  woman,  Madame  de 
Surville)  a  book  to  my  mind,  I  rofe  from  the  defk 
quite  out  of  temper  ;  when  I  caft  my  eyes  on  a 
imall  piece  of  fculpture,  which  ftood  on  one  fide 
of  me.  It  was  an  altar,  raifed  to  Benevolence,  and 
ornamented  with  verfes  on  that  fubje6t,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  full  of  fentiment. 

Turning  about,  I  perceived  another  group  of 
figures  in  marble,  ftill  more  interefting.  It  was  an 
altar  to  Friendjhip ;  and  one  of  the  figures,  which  I 

knew 
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knew  to  be  Madame  de  Surville,  was  placing  a 
Crown  upon  it.  Oh,  my  God  !  cried  I,  how 
little  did  I  know  Madame  de  Swv'tUe  f  I "^was  far 
from  thinking  her  fo  fenfible,  fo  learned,  fo  wife. 
It  is  her  modefty  then  which  makes  her  conceal  fo 
many  amiable  qualities,  for  who  that  fees,  or  hears 
her,  would  fufpedt  her  of  poifelling  them  !  As  I 
ended  this  exclamation,  the  dcor  opened,  and  in 
came  a  large  man  in  black,  whom  1  had  obferved 
at  the  reading,  and  who,  I  remarked,  v/as  the 
only  one  who  had  neither  wept,  nor  extolled  the 
performance.  He  had  an  air  of  chagrin  and  mo- 
ofenefs  ;  but  we  entered  into  converfation  not- 
withftanding. 

This  is  a  charming  room,  faid  I,  and  the  more 
ib,  as  it  gives  one  fuch  ideas  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  belongs.  The  bLick  man  fhrugged  up  his 
flioulders,  faying,  from  whence  do  you  come  Sir  ? 
From  Mofcow,  Sir. . .  .  From  Mofcow  !  Oh  then 
you  are  my  man,  I  will  inflruCt  you.  This  apart- 
ment, which  you  may  well  imagine  to  be  a  Temple 
confecrated  to  Friendfliip,  to  Study,  and  Meditation, 
is  only  a  room  for  parade ;  all  thefe  books  fpread  on 
the  delk  are  merely  defigned  for  ornament,  like 
china  on  a  chimney-piece.  Moliere  ridiculed  the 
learned  women  of  his  age,  who  were  to  be  fure 
very  abfurd,  but  at  leaft  they  knew  fomething. 
Inftcad  of  which,  ours,  at  this  time,  pretend  to 
great  knowledge,  when  they  labour  under  the  moft 
profound  ignorance.  By  this  difcourfe  I  fuibected 
the  man  to  be  an  original,  a  kind  of  fitirical,  whim- 
fical  jefter ;  and  I  v/as  not  deceived  in  my  opinion. 
But,  Sir,  anfwered  I,  the  Ladies  of  our  time, 
though  it  is  true,  they  cultivate  the  Sciences,  yet 
they  cannot  be  accufed  of  pedantry.     They  maite 

ufe 
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ufe  of  no  learned  exprefiions,  they  do  not  make  a 
parade  of  what  they  know. . .  .  But  Sir  .  . .  once 
more,  they  know  nothing.  Tliat  fort  of  pedantry, 
of  which  you  are  fpeaking,  at  leaft  fuppofes  fome 
degree  of  knowledge.  But  none  is  neceffary  to  go_ 
and  fee  Experiments  in  Eledricity,  to  attend  a 
courfe  of  Chymical  Leftiires,  and  to  be  infinitely 
amufed  by  it :  in  flioit,  to  liften  with  an  appearance 
of  underflanding,  and  at  the  fame  time  by  now  and 
then  putting  in  a  word,  to  difcover  their  total  igno- 
rance. They  have  in  general  received  very  indif- 
ferent educations  ;  and,  as  foon  as  they  are  their  own 
miftrcfles,  they  read  nothing  but  foolifli  pamphlets 
and  plays,  which  completes  the  corruption  of  their 
tafte.  They  lead  the  moft  diffipated  lives,  and  pre- 
tend to  univerfal  knowledge.  They  afFedl:-  to  un- 
derrtand  painting  and  architccSture.  They  fup- 
pofe  themfelves  judges  of  the  principal  Opera-fingers, 
or  performers,  without  knowing  a  note  of  mufic. 
They  go  to  Court,  ride  on  horfeback,  play  at  bil- 
liards, go  out  hunting,  djive  about  in  their  car- 
riages, fpend  the  night  at  aflemblies,  or  playing  at 
Phuro,  write  at  leaft  ten  billets  in  a  day,  receive  a 
hundred  vifits,  and  fhew  tliemfelves  every- where  in 
tile  fpace  of  twelve  hours ;  at  Verfailles,  at  Paris> 
at  the  milliners,  the  Minifler's  levee,  the  publick 
walks,  at  the  fhop  of  a  ftatuary,  at  the  market, 
the  academies,  the  opera,  and  the  rope-dancers ; 
equally  delighted  with,  and  applauding  Reville,  and 
y cannot -y  d'AubervHle^  and  the  Little  Devil.  Doing 
io  many  things,  purfued  he,  how  would  you  have 
them  fucceed  in  any  one  ?  Neverthelefs  they  are 
peremptory  in  their  decifions,  and  particularly  Ma- 
dame de  Surville,  who  knows  not  the  m.eafure  of  a 
verfe ;  and  is  even  ignorant  of  grammar,  or  fpel- 

lingi 
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ling  ;  yet  fhe  gives  her  opinion  on  Works  of  Li- 
terature ;  and  is  vain  enough  to  imagine,  the  let- 
ters fhe  writes  to  her  friends  will  defcend  to  pc- 
fterity,  like  thofe  of  Madame  de  Sevigny. 

With  regard  to  their  fenfibihty,  it  is  true,  they 
have  ornaments  made  with  their  friends  hairj  they 
have  galleries  with  their  piftures  ;  they  have  altars 
and  odes  dedicated  to  Friendlhip  ;  they  are  con- 
tinually embroidering  cyphers,  they  talk  only  of 
love,  friendfnip,  gratitude,  and  the  charms  of  fo- 
lilude,  &c.  and  they  every  one  fancy  themfelves 
polTefred  of  fuperior  talents. 

But  do  they  employ  themfelves  more  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children?  Do  they  live  more  re- 
tired lives  than  the  women  of  former  times,  are 
thsy  more  ufeful,  more  fenfible,  or  more  amiable^ 
•than  des  Houlieres^  the  Sevignys^  the  Grafignyi  V 
Have  they  fewer  whims,  or  are  they  lefs  exirava- 
gant,  fince  they  are  become  fo  benevolent  and  fo 
learned  ?  You  may  compare  the  irregularities  of 
their  conduct  to  thofe  hypocritical  devotees,  whofe 
religion  confiils  only  in  outlkle  fhev/,  v/ho  keep 
an  oratory,  and  relicks,  and  pray  to  the  Saints, 
without  any  love  for  the  Divine  Being;  who 
preach  to  others  without  co-rre<rting  thiir  own 
faults,  and  blame  with  great  feverity  thofe  who  do 
not  imitate  their  examples. 

During  this  converfation  I  flood  immoveable, 
flruck  with  indignation  and  aftonifhment,  but  at 
laft  broke  filence,  and  faid  with  an  ironical  air. 
The  Ladies,  Sir,  are  much  to  be  pitied,  having 
fo  eloquent  and  fo  dangerous  an  enemy  in  you. 
I,  their  enemy  !  replied  he  with  eagernefs.  How 
ill  you  judge  of  me  ;  I  naturally  erteem  and  love 
them.     You  love  them.    Sir !  I  (lioold  not  have 

fufpe6lei 
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fufpefted  it.  Yes,  I  do  love  them,  and  much 
more  than  thofe  who  flatter  and   praife  them. 

In  truth.  Sir,  replied  I,  they  cannot  accufe  you 
of  flattery  or  of  indifference  towards  them.  I  only 
hate  in  them,  replied  he,  that  which  does  not  be- 
long to  them.  I  would  run  the  rifk  of  difpleafing 
them,  tabe  able  to  inform  them  of  their  real  intereft. 
They  are  formed  by  Nature  to  feduce,  to  intereft, 
and  to  charm  us ;  and  they  owe  to  her  thofe  in- 
nocent and  affeiSling  graces  which  are  embellifhed 
with  a  delicacy  of  wit  and  fentiment  far  fuperior 
to  ours.  If  they  would  give  themfclves  time  to 
refle£t,  and  not  prefer  to  fuch  eftimable  and  natural 
qualities  thefe  vain  and  ridiculous  pretenfions,  their 
I'ociety  would  be  preferred  to  any  other.  They 
would  be  able  to  give  their  opinions  on  works  of 
tafte  J  and  their  approbation  would  reward  the 
Author  for  his  labours. 

May  I  venture,  Sir,  to  afk  you  one  queftion  ? 
You  fay  you  are  a  zealous  friend  to  the  women, 
and  yet  you  inveigh  bitterly  againft  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  the  firft  part  of  your  difcourfe  you 
fpoke  againft  Plays.  But  perhaps  you  may  not 
like  them  the  lefs  for  what  you  faid.  That  is 
quite  another  matter,  faid  he;  for  I  am  out  of  all 
patience  with  theatrical  performances;  and  have 
been  fo  for  thefe  laft  two  or  three  years.  Before 
that  time,  I  ufed  to  go  to  the  Theatre  on  thofe 
nights  when  they  acted  good  Pieces  ;  but  now  the 
Drama  purfues  one  every- where.  We  meet  with 
it  in  all  focieties,  and  all  families  ;  for  every  body 
think  themfelves  able  to  form  a  dialogue  out  of 
any  novel,  or  even  out  of  a  common  anecdote ; 
nor  fuppofe  it  at  all  requifite,  that  they  fhould  pof- 
fefs  any  fupenor  talents,    or   knowledge  of  the 

human 
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human  heart,  or  even  of  the  Theatre  itfelf;  in 
{hort,  every  body  is  employed  in  this  way  ;  and  I 
have  two  nftero,  vi^ho  at  this  time  compofe  Come- 
dies with  the  fame  eafe,  with  which  two  years  ago 
they  made  piirfes.  I  thought,  faid  I,  that  plays 
were  rather  out  of  fafhion.  Not  at  all  !  but,  as 
they  have  been  much  ridiculed,  the  title  is  banifhed : 
but  as  that  fpecies  of  writing  is  convenient,  they 
will  always  fubfift,  and  are  compofed  more  than 
ever;  only  they  call  them  by  the-old  name,  Co- 
medy, which  indeed  is  much  better. 

What,  Sir,  was  this  then  a  Play,  which  was 
read  to  us  tc-day  ?  Why,  now  do  you  think,  re- 
plied he,  that  a  man  of  ihe  world,  who  has  the 
duties  of  his  ftation  to  attrnd  to,  who  has  neither 
renounced  gallantry,  ambition,  play,  nor  amufe- 
ments,  can  find  time  to  compofe  a  Plav  that  is 
tolerable?  Why  had  not  people  in  Mohere'%  time 
this  paflion  for  writing  f  Becaufe  this  dramatic 
tafte  was  not  then  in  exiftence,  and  becaufe  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  have  genius,  united  with 
deep  itudy,  in  order  to  produce  a  good  Comedy; 
and  neither  the  one,  or  the  other,  are  now  made 
ufe  of  to  produce  an  unformed  colle£tion  of  little 
romantic  fa^ts,  full  of  repetitions,  without  plot, 
without  character,  and  wholly  void  of  probability, 
'n  fhort,  if  Moliere  had  been  either  a  foldier,  a  ma- 
TJftrate,  or  a  courtier,  he  would  not  have  pre- 
sented the  world  with  his  Theatrical  Works ;  or, 
/that  employment  had  been  an  agreeable  one,  he 
yould  not  have  produced  his  Tartuffe,  or  his 
Vlifanthrope.  What  caufes  this  univerfal  preten- 
ion  to  wit,  which  we  have  all  acquired  ?  Half  the 
vorld  write,  and  read  their  Works  to  the  other 
lalf,  who,  pleafed  by  this  confidence,  blindly  be- 

ftow 
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flow  their  approbation.  We  are  to  conclude  all 
thefe  Works  are  perfedl ;  for  I  have  never  ken 
one  of  them,  which  fell  under  the  hands  of  criti- 
cifm.  The  hearers  are  always  fatisfied  ;  and  the 
fucceis  of  thefe  readings  is  certain.  Men  in  thefe 
times  judge  only  of  living  Authors,  and  fcarcely 
approve  of  any  other,  but  thofe  whom  they  can 
imitate,  which  infenfibly  vitiates  their  tafte.  This 
is  fo  true,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  valuable 
Works  which  were  written  in  the  age  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  are  no  longer  efteemed ;  and  if  Telema- 
chu^  or  the  Poems  of  Madame  des  Houlieres  were 
new  productions,  they  would  be  found  very  in- 
fipid.  We  can  no  longer  perceive  the  beauties  of 
a  deep,  though  fimple  plot,  of  a  ftyle  pure  and 
natural ;  and  verfes,  full  of  harmony,  foftnefs,  and 
fenfibility  ;  but,  devoid  of  points  and  metaphyfics, 
appear  infipid,  and  tirefome. 

Out  of  all  patience,  my  dear  Baron,  with  thefe 
foolifli  declamations,  I  again  interrupted  my  fevere 
critic,  and  faid  to  him,  with  fome  earneftnefs. 
What  fignifies  the  Sheep,  or  the  Paftorais  of  Ma- 
dame des  Houlieres  ?  Let  us  come  back  to  the  pre- 
fent  times :  tell  me,  if  you  pleafe,  what  you  think 
of  the  Vifcount's  Play?  I  can  only,  faid  he,  fpeak 
about  the  firft  a<S,  as  the  other  four  drew  me  into 
the  fweeteft  fleep  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  Sir,  faid 
I,  in  an  ironical  tone,  this  is  a  new,  and  remarks 
able  method  of  criticifing  indeed. — Alas  !  it  is  no 
criticifm;  it  is  the  real  truth,  I  aflure  you.  I 
fhall  depend  much  on  your  opinion,  replied  Ij 
when  I  fawfixty  people  in  raptures,  and  bathed  in 
tears,  and  you  the  only  perfon  difTatisfied  with 
the  performance :  you  muft  permit  me  to  conclude 
your  judgment  none  of  the  beft,     Befides  I  flat- 

tei 
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ter  myfelf  that  the  Vifcount  will  foon  have  his 
book  printed,   and  then  perhaps   the  opinion  of 

the  Public Have  it  printed,  interrupted  he  ? 

Do  you  think  a  man  of  his  rank  would  have  his 
Work  printed?  Oh  fie!  this  would  indeed  be 
fetting  himi'elf  up  to  ridicule.  But,  Sir,  when  a 
perfon  reads  his  performance  to  an  audience  of 
fixty  perfons,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you. 
Sir,  that,  ftiould  he  be  foolifh  enough  to  read  them 
to  a  hundred  of  his  friends,  he  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  print  them But  why.  Sir  ? 

faid  I Ah;  why  !  faid  he,  fmiling  :  it  is 

bccaufe  we  always  have  a  fecret  inftinft  in  our 
hearts,  which,  in  fpite  of  falfe  opinions  and  un- 
juft  flattery,  tells  us  when  we  have  done  wrong ; 
and  this  fentiment  the  Vifcount  feels  too  ftrongly 
to  fufFer  his  Works  to  be  printed. 

As  he  finifhed  thefe  words,  I  found  myfelf  out 
of  all  patience  ;  and  quitting  him  very  abruptly, 
I  went  to  rejoin  Madame  de  Survil/e,  whojn  I  found 
-alone,  and  at  her  toilette.  She  thought  I  was 
gone  home,  and  was  furprifed  to  fee  me.  I  told 
her  all  that  had  happened  to  me;  and  you  will  na- 
turally fuppofe,  I  did  not  fpare  the  unmerciful  critic, 
who  had  provoked  me  fo  long.  He  is  a  Mifan- 
thrope,  faid  Madame  de  Surville^  and  tires  one  to 
death  ;  he  is  dull,  tedious,  obftinate,  full  of  whims, 
and  befides  has  not  common  fenfe.  But,  added 
(he,  rifing,  I  mull  go  out;  when  {hall  I  fee  you 

again? To-morrow  morning,  if  you  will 

give  me  leave.  Ah,  to-morrow  !  that  is  not  pof- 
fible,  I  am  going  to  the  academy,  to  hear  there  my 
brother's  fpeech  on  his  reception  there.  .  .  .  How, 
the  Marquis  de  Solanges  received  into  the  French 
academy?  Yes;  and  I  affure  you  he  has  not  foli- 

cited 
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cited  this  honour :  you  know  his  difpofition.  No 
one  will  accule"  him  of  having  any  pretenfions ; 
he  is  fimplicity  itfclf.  I  think  you  will  be  very 
well  pleafed  with  his  fpeech.  Well  then,  Ma- 
dame, to-morrow  afternoon,  replied  I,  leading  her 

out No,  faid   fhe  ;  I  fhall  then  have  my 

Englifh  mafter.  Wednefday,  the  Author  of  a 
new  Play,  has  defired  me  to  be  prefent  at  the  re- 
hearfal.  Thurfday,  I  go  to  Greufe's,  to  fee  his 
Danae.  Friday,  I  attend  fome  experiments  on 
fixed  air ;  but  on  Saturday  I  (hall  be  at  liberty.  .  . , 
After  having  given  me  this  invitation,  (he  got  into 
her  carriage ;  and  I  returned  home,  amazed  and  con- 
founded at  every  thing  I  had  this  day  met  with  j  in 
order  that  I  might  reflect  on  it  at  my  leifure. 

At  feven  o'clock  I  went  to  the  French  Comedy ; 
I  was  in  Madame  de  Semur's  box,  whom  I  found 
juft  going  out,  as  the  fifth  adl  of  Rodugune  was 
beginning.  She  told  me  fhe  was  going  to  fee 
a<fted  Les  Batius  payent  l' Amende^  as  were  alfo 
three  or  four  perfons  who  were  with  her.  I  afked 
if  it  was  a  Play.  At  this  queftion  they  all  cried 
out,  What,  do  you  not  know  Les  Batius  payent 
r Amende  !  Come  with  us,  you  will  be  charmed 
with  it.  At  thefe  words,  they  took  me  with  them, 
and  conducted  me  to  a  horrid  kind  of  Theatre ;  but, 
where  the  beft  company  in  Paris  were  afiembled. 
They  played  a  little  Farce,  which  was  agreeable 
enough,  and  was  called  Le  Cafi  des  Holies.  I 
confefs  I  could  not  enjoy  all  its  pleafantries,  be- 
caufe  the  language  was  entirely  new  to  me.  Yet 
I  found  that  the  a61:refs,  who  perfonated  the  prin- 
cipal low  charafter,  performed  it  in  a  very  fuperior 
manner.  But  the  Battus,  playing  P Amende,  quite 
confounded  me.   The  contents  of  a  certain  utenfil 

thrown 
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thrown  on  the  head  of  'Jeannot^  the  hero  of  the 
Piece,  produced  the  moH  ftrilcing  efFeds  I  ever 
faw;  and  the  moment  when  Jeannot  fmells  his 
fleeve,  and  fays,  "  'tis  fo,"  is  not  poilible  for  me  to 
defcribe,  as  it  exciced  tranfports  and  applaufe  for 
near  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  Piece  has  already 
been  acted  a  hundred  and  fifty  times,  and  is  now 
as  much  crouded  as  on  the  firll  day.  Let  them 
after  this  fay  the  French  are  changeable,  I  ha;'e 
many  other  things,  my  dear  Baron,  to  tell  you ; 
but  I  referve  them  till  1  have  thepleafureof  paying 
you  a  vifit;  and  believe  me,  they  are  not  lefs  in- 
terefting  or  curious,  than  thofe  I  have  already  re- 
lated ;  but  I  think  it  not  prudent  to  truft  them  by 
the  pofl. 
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Barone/s  d'Almane  to  the  Vijcountefs, 
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ECILIA  arrived  here  yefterday ;  I  found  her 
cxa<£lly  what  you  defcribed,  amiable  and  intercft- 
ing  beyond  all  expreflion ;  and  it  is  very  true  that 
her  nephew  Charles  is  extremely  like  beR.  The 
wrhole  family  are  come  hither  to  ftay  a  week  with 
us.  I  was  very  defirous  of  being  prefent  at  the 
irft  interview  between  her  and  her  father ;  and  I 
lever  faw  any  thing  which   afFeiled  me  more. 

IVIonf.  d'JImeri  wifhed  for,  yet  dreaded  the  mo- 
nent.  He  rofe  yefterday  before  day-light ;  and, 
vhen  he  came  to  our  houfe,  I  could  eafily  per- 
eive  by  his  countenance  what  a  dreadfnl  night  he 
paiTed.  After  dinner,  we  got  into  our  car- 
iage,  Madame  df  Valmont,  Monf.  d'Aimerif  and  I, 
Vol.  I.  H  in 
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ill  order  to  meet  Cecilia.  Monf.  d^Aimeri  was 
pale  and  trembUng,  he  appeared  to  labour  under 
the  moft  cruel  conftraints  ;  he  avoided  our  looks, 
and  feemed  to  wifh  to  conceal  the  dreadful  emo- 
tions which  tore  him  to  pieces.  I  faw  he  dreaded 
the  impreflion  which  he  feared  the  affeiling  fight  of 
his  poor  vitftim  would  make  upon  us;  and  that  he 
feared  the  prefence  of  Cecilia  would  dcftroy  all  the 
compafTion  we  had  felt  for  him.  As  long  as  he 
could  flatter  himfelf  with  our  being  deeply  inte- 
refted  for  his  fufferings,  he  fpoke  of  them  very 
freely;  but  now,  having  loft  his  hope,  he  endea- 
voured to  diffemble,  perfuading  himfeif  that,  in 
finding  his  remorfe,  he  {hould  conceal  fome  part 
of  his  fault.  We  had  fcarce  gone  two  leagues, 
when  Madame  de  Valmont^  on  feeing  a  carriage, 
cried  out,  "  Here  comes  my  fifter."  Monf. 
d' Ai?neri  alternately  turned  pale  and  red;  and, 
feeing  that  Madame  de  Valmont  wept,  he  faid  to 
her,  with  a  very  angry  and  tremulous  voice, 
JP'hat^  Madam^  are  you  going  to  a6i  a  fcene  in  a 
Tragfdyf  Surprized  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
fpoke,  and  more  fo  with  the  wild,  fierce,  and 
gloomy  air  of  his  countenance,  Madame  de  Valmont 
wiped  away  her  tears,  without  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  his  fudden  ill  humour.  By  this  time 
the  other  coach  had  flopped.  I  immediately  drew  \ 
the  check-ftring  of  mine.  Monf  d' Aimeri^  who 
was  fcarce  able  to  ftand,  got  out ;  and  at  that  in- 
ftant  I  heard  a  moft  affe6ting  fcream,  which  un- 
doubtedly muft  have  pierced  the  heart  of  Monf. 
d" Auneri.  Cecilia^  the  lovely  Cecilia^  had  thrown 
herfelf  into  her  father's  arms,  and  fell  fainting  on 
his  neck.  At  this  fight  Monf.  d' Aimeri  faw  no- 
thing but  Cecilia  3  he  even  forgot  his  grief.  Na- 
5  ture 
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ture  rcfumed  all  her  powers  over  his  mind^  a  flood 
of  tears  fell  to  relieve  him.  He  called  his  daugh- 
ter by  the  moft  tender  names.  He  prefled  her  to 
his  bofom.  His  knees  trembled,  and  bent  under 
^inj.  He  almoft  loft  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes.  Ma-, 
dame  de  i'ahnont  and  I  wanted  to  affift  him  in  fup- 
porcing  Cecilia.  He  pufhed  us  away  ;  he  fnatched 
a  fmelling- bottle  out  of  Madame  de  Fulmont's  hand 
which  flie  held  to  her  fifter  for  her  to  fmell  to. 
He  would  take  the  whole  care  of  her  himfelf.  He 
watched  for  the  n.oment  when  flie  would  open  her 
eyes.  He  fent  every  one  away  from  her  who  came 
near   her.     In*lhorr,   he  Teemed  afraid  any  one 

(hould  rob  him  of  her  firit  look I  cannot 

undertake  to  paint  to  you  the  aft'ecling  fcene  which 
followed  on  Cecilia's  recovering  her  fenfes;  and' 
you  will  much  better  imagine  than  I  can  defcribe 
her  joy  and  tranfport,  in  finding  hcrfelf  in  the 
arms  of  her  father  and  fifter.  The  painful  and 
melting  forrow  v/hich  opprefted  her  father,  the 
tendernefs  of  Madame  de  yalmont^  the  (hare  I  took 
in  every  thing  that  concerned  them  all  three,  and 
the  curiofity  with  which  I  obferved  their  emotioiis. 
Above  all,  I  admired  the  delicacy  of  our  amiable 
Cecilia.  She  faw  the  remorfe  which  rent  her 
father's  heart ;  and  {be  took  the  utmoft  pains  to 
Jeften  it,  by  afFc<Sting  to  appear  chearful,  by  fpeak- 
ing  of  her  tafte  for  folitude,  which  fhe  fays  is 
much  increafed  by  the  little  (he  hasl^een  able  to 
judge  of  the  world.  In  (hort,  by  praifing  her 
Convent,  and  the  friends  fhe  has  there.  Monf, 
d'  Aimer i  eagerly  Irftens  to  her  converfation  ;  it  Is 
eafy  tojjerceivc  he  tries  to  perfuade  himfelf  (he 
is  fincere  in  what  (lie  fays;  and  he  then  feems  to 
be  a  thoufand  times  more  affectionate,  as  if  he 
H  2  wifhed 
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wifhed  to  fhew  his  gratitude  to  her,  for  endea- 
vouring to  juftify  his  condudl  in  our  eyes,  as  weJl 
as  in  his  own. 

For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  Cecilia  has  made 
up  her  mind,  and  that  fhe  is  entirely  refigned  to 
her  fate.  Yet  fhe  is  only  feven- and -twenty  years 
old  ;  fo  beautiful,  and  ftill  fo  young,  with  a  heart 
fo  tender,  and  an  imagination  fo  lively,  how  caa 
one  hope  fhe  will  be  entirely  free  from  every  kind 

of  regret  ? I  walked  with  her  a  little  while 

alone  this  morning  ;  we  talked  of  indifferent  things, 
among  others  of  the  beauty  of  the  prefent  month. 
She  fighed,  and  faid,  to-day  is  the  fixteenth  of 
May;  it  is  juft  ten  years  fmce  I  took  the  vows. 
Xhefe  words  were  accompanied  with  a  look  which 
penetrated  my  heart,  efpecially  the  words  Jixieef7th 
of  May.,  on  which  fhe  laid  fuch  an  emphafis. 
There  was  fomething  in  her  manner  which  was 
truly  affedling  !  However,  fhe  foon  changed  the 
converfation,  and  feemed  to  refume  her  accuftomed 
tranquility.  Madame  de  Valmont  and  I  agreed  it 
would  be  right,  if  polTible,  to  procure  her  fome 
kind  of  amufement  for  the  refl  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  banifh  from  her  mind  the  dreadful  remembrance 
of  i\\Q  fixteenth  fif  May.  In  confequence  of  this, 
we  are  all  to  go,  after  dinner,  to  the  houfe  of 
N'tchole^  the  young  farmer,  of  whom  I  have  fpoke 
to  you  fo  frequently.  This  is  one  of  our  fa- 
vourite airings.  The  houfe  is  really  delightful, 
both  from  its  fituation,  and  the  particular  neatnefs 
with  which  it  is  kept ;  and  the  garden  is  well 
worth  feeing  at  this  feafon.  You  who  love  na- 
tural rivulets,  flowers,  and  grafs  walks,  would  find  I 
it  a  thoufand  times  more  agreeable  than  all  thofe 

gardens 
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gardens  formed  after  the  Englifh  fadiion,  which 
are  found  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

My  children  are  both  very  proud  of  the  com- 
pliments you  pay  to  their  drawings  j  and  you  may 
be  very  fure  neither  of  the  heads  they  fent  you 
were  ever  retouched  by  their  mafter.  We  have 
eftablifhed  a  little  kind  of  drawing  academy  here, 
which  greatly  excites  emulation  in  Adelaide  and 
Theodore.  One  of  our  neighbours,  who  lives  only 
half  a  league  from  hence,  fends  his  three  childrea 
here  every  day,  and  d' AinvilU  teaches  them  to 
draw.  A  grand-daughtev  of  one  of  our  forvants 
learns  alfo  ;  zindChai  les  attends  our  little  academy  at 
leaft  three  times  a  week.  They  all  meet  together 
in  a  room  appropriated  for  the  purpofe,  and  with 
jidelaldc  and  Theodore  all  receive  inftrudtion  in  this 
art  from  d'/iinvillj,  vt'ho  takes  great  pains  to  fm- 
prove  them.  ^V'e  call  it  our  academy,  and  I  am 
the  Prefident  of  it  j  and  have  inftituteti  rules  which 
are  to  inforce  application,  attention,  znd  filence. 
This  aiTembly  is  open  to  every  body  who  has  any 
inclination  to  fee  them  at  their  work ;  but  it  is  ex- 
prefly  forbid  that  any  one  of  the  pupils  fnould 
either  look  at,  or  fpeak  a  fmgle  word  to  thofe 
who  enter  into  it. 

Adelaide  does  not  accompany  us  to-day  in  our 
yifit  to  Nichole.  She  is  doing  penance,  and  1  will 
tell  you  the  caufe.  D' JlnvilU  has  taken  it  into  his 
head,  that  Mifs  Bridget  is  like  the  Emperor  Fef~ 
fafian.,  one  of  the  medallions  in  the  faloon,  where 
the  Roman  Hiftory  is  reprefented.  In  fa£l  there 
is  a  frriking  refemblance  ;  but  Mifs  Bridget  did  not 
approve  this  comparifon,  and  is  very  angry  with 
d  Ainville^  who,  to  revenge  himfelf,  has  made  a  copy 
of  the  Emperor,  and  placed  upon  his  head  a  larg« 
H  3  bonnet. 
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bonnet,  v/hicli  has  made  the  piftute  fo  exceedingly 
)iktf  Mifs  Bridget,  that  it  v/ns  kiiOvvn  by  every 
body  in  the  hoiift*.  Jdckiidc  afked  for  this  drawing, 
and  fixed  it  ngainft  the  hanging,  M\kBridgcty 
coming  into  Adelaides  room  this  rnorning,  faw  this 
unfortunate  profile,  which  fhc  irlimediately  tore  in 
a  thoiifand  pieces ;  and,  takitig  Adelaide  by  the 
hand,  brought  her  to  me.  She  was  in  fo  great  a 
paflion,  and  ftammered  in  fo  ftrange  a  manner, 
that  flie  could  neither  in  French  norEnglifti  make 
me  comprehend  the  caufe  of  her  anger.  I  begged 
her  to  leave  me  alone  wtth  my  daughter,  and  then 
Adelaide  explained  the  whole  affair.  When  fhe 
had  finifhed,  I  faid  to  hci,  '*  Js  it  out  of  regnrd 
**  to  Mifs  Bridget  that  you  have  placed  this  drawing 
**  in  your  own  chamber  r  At  this  queftion  Ade- 
laide blu/hed,  caft  down  her  eyes,  and  faid  very 
foFtly,  *'  No,  mamma." — Then  you  did  it  out  of 
ill-nature.? — But  why  {hould  Mifs  Bridget  be  fo 
angry  that  fhe  rcC-mbles  Vefpofian,  who  was  fo 
good  an  Emperor?  You  have  told  me,  manrma, 
that  we  ought  never  to  mind  what  people  fay  about 
our  perfons. — But,  if  Mifs  Bridget  fhould  have 
this  vvcakncfs,  ought  you  to  let  her  fee  you  ridicule 
her.?  1  think  M.  d'Jinville  much  to  blame  for 
having  coniinued  a  joke  that  v/as  fo  difagreeable  to 
Mifs  Bridget;  for  Madame  de  Lambert,  in  her  Ad- 
vice from  a  Mother  to  a  Son,  has  faid  very  juitly, 
"  That  the  pcrfon  we  attack  has  the  fole  right  of 
f  judging  v/hcther  v/e  are  in  jcft ;  as  foon  as  one 
**  feels  one's  felf  wounded,  it  is  no  longer  raillery, 
**  it  is  offence."  No  joke  can  be  innocent  that 
is  offenfive.  Therefore  M.  a\'linville  is  much  to 
blame  J  but  can  his  fault  be  compared  to  your's  ? 
Youj  who  owe  frienJfhip,  refpeit,  and  gratitude 

to 
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to  Mifs  Bridget^  you  make  ber  uneafy,  you  laugh 
at  that  which  gives  her  pain,  and  you  wi(h  to  make 
her  appear  ridiculous.  If  you  was  a  few  years 
older,  this  fault,  which  is  a  very  ferious  one, 
would  prove  at  the  fame  time  that  you  had  a  bad 
heart,  and  that  you  wanted  underflanding.  At 
thefe  words  Adelaide  burll  into  tears. — Ah,  mamma, 

how  fhall  I  repair  my  fault ! In  (hewing 

Mil's  Bridget  a  finccre  repentance.  However,  do 
not  flatter  yourfelf  with  gaining  her  pardon  in 
one  day.  She  had  a  very  fincere  affection  for  you  ; 
but  you  have  juft  given  her  fo  bad  a  proof'of  your 
dirpofuion,  that  fhe  is  well   authorized  to  doubt 

whether  you  have  any  regard  for  her,  and 

Oh!  (he  knows  very  well  that  I  love  her 

She  cannot  read  it  in  your  heart  j  (he  can  only 
judge  from  your  actions ;  and  you  have  treated  her 

with  fo  much  ingratitude  ! But  I  am  only 

a  child So  far  (he  will  judge  you  as  fuch, 

and  not  without  forgivenefs  ;  but  (he  will  entertain 
doubts  and  fufpicions,  which  you  may  eafily  put  an 
end  to  in  time.  And,  if  you  was  not  a  child,  you 
would  this  day  have  loft  for  ever  the  affcdtion  both 
of  your  mamma  and  Mifs  Bridget  too.- — Oh,  my 
dear  mamma,  you  then  have  doubts  of  me?  .... 
I  confefs  to  you,  your  behaviour  has  both  fur- 
•prized  and  afflicted  me,  I  had  an  opinion  fo  dif- 
ferent of  ycu  !.....  I  (hould  not  have  fuppofed 
Mifs  Bridget  would  have  been  oft'endcd  at  a  Jin- 
:vil!/s  pleafantry,  becaufe  that  which  neither  af- 
fected her  charadter  nordifpofition  ought  never  to 
make  us  angry.  But,  as  foon  as  I  faw  it  had  had 
fuch  an  efteilT:  on  her,  I  fhould  have  endeavoured  to 
conceal  it  from  every  body;  I  (hould  have  (liared 
her  uneafincfs,  though  it  v/as  not  well  grounded  ; 
H  4,  becauCe 
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becaufe  every  body  who  think  thcmfelves  ill- 
treated  have  a  right  to  the  compafllon  of  good 
people.  For  inftance,  there  are  perfons  who  have 
been  allowed,  by  the  negligence  of  their  parents, 
to  take  the  moft  abfurd  ai^d  uncommon  prejudices  ; 
and  I  know  a  Lady  who  fainted  away  at  the  fight 

of  a  cat ! A  cat ! Yes,  it  was  really 

true :  and  {he  was  much  to  be  pitied,  for  two  rea- 
fons  ;  firft  for  the  pain  (he  fufrered,  and  next  for 
having  been  fo  badly  brought  up.  I  have  often 
thought,  if  I  had  had  no  better  education  than  {he 
had,  I  ftiould  have  been  guilty  either  of  thatj  or 
of  fome  fimilar  folly  ;  and  I  was  not  weak  enough 
to  fuppofe  I  had  more  fenfe  than  flie  had  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  thanked  Heaven,  who  had  given  me 
parents  that  were  attentive,  fenfible,  and  affec- 
tionate; and  I  pitied  this  poor  Lady  from  my 
heart.  I  ended  this  converfation,  which  I  have 
greatly  fhortened  by  telling  Addaide  Ihe  muft  not 
go  with  us  to  Nichole's  houfe,  and  that  for  three 
days  fee  muft  dine  and  fup  in  her  own  chamber. 
She  received  this  fevere  punilhment  with  great 
compofure  and  perfedl  fubmiilion  ;  for  fee  well 
knew  that  the  fmalleft  murmur  would  prolong  her 
punifement,  therefore  fee  heard  it  with  as  much 
mildnefs  as  concern.  1  have  fettled  it  with  Mifs 
Bridget^  that  it  feall  be  at  leaft  fix  weeks  before 
fee  treats  Adelaide  in  the  manner  fee  ufed  to  do. 
She  is  to  tell  her,  fee  has  no  anger  remaining 
againfthcr;  but  that  it  is  impofiible  to  rely  on 
the  affection  of  a  perfon  who  has  treated  her  with 
fo  little  regard.  And  I,  on  my  part,  feall  tell  tne 
poor  guilty  but  repenting  ^Wc'/r//V/c',  **  you  fee  what 
this  giddinefs  has  coft  you."  For  the  fake  of  a 
joke,  which  could  only  afibrd  you  half  an  hour's 

diverhon. 
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diverfion,  you  have  loft  the  affcftion  of  a  perfon 
who  ought  to  be  very  dear  to  you  ;  altered  the 
opinion  which  I  entertained  of  you  ;  and  in  fbort 
have  rendered  vourfelf  fufpe(fted  by  every  body  ; 
and  have  brought  on  yourfelf  a  punifliment,  which 
is  to  lall  three  days. 


LETTER.     XXXV. 
From  the  fame  to  the  fame. 


I 


Have  been  a  longtime,  my  dear  friend,  with- 
out writing  to  you  ;  but,  fmce  my  laft  letter,  I  have 
been  witnefs  to  a  moft  melancholy  fcene,  ihp 
dreadful  confequences  of  which,  affe^led  me  (b 
much,  that  I  have  not  been  in  a  capacity  to  in- 
form you  of  what  you  will  be  very  anxious  to 
hear,  when  I  inform  you  it  is  relative  to  the  un- 
fortunate Cecilia.  Alas  !  how  much  is  {he  to  be  pi- 
tied at  this  time  !  . . .  And,  you  {hall  judge,  whether, 
at  any  time  of  her  life,  ihe  was  more  worthy  of 
exciting  your  compaflion.  I  told  you  in  my  laft 
letter  the  expreffion  which  efcaped  Cectlia  on  the 
fubjC(£l  of  her  profeiTion,  which  was  made  on  the 
fixteenth  of  May  (a  day,  which  has  now  proved  it- 
felf  doubly  fatal  to  her  repofe  !)  and  that  we  pur- 
pofed,  in  order  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  this 
melancholy  refle^Stion,  to  carry  her  to  the  houfe 
of  Nichole.  We  fet  out  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Monf.  d'Aimeri-,  Monf.  and  Madame 
de  Vabnont^  Cecilia^  M.  d^ Almane^  Charles^  Theo- 
dore^ and  myfelf,  all  in  one  carriage.  I  perceived 
Ciillia  took,  very  little  {hare  in  the  converfation, 
:  .  .  '  H  5  but; 
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but  fhe  appeared  to  take  great  plcafure  In  admire- 
ing  the  beauties  of  the  country,  and  the  different 
profpecls  which  offered  thenifelves  to  her  view. 
A  figh  now  and  then  efcaped  her,,  and  feenied  to 
fay,  how  happy  are  thofe  who  are  not  deprived  of 
the  liberty  of  eontemplating  fo  beautiful  a  fight ! 
....  When.  T^e  came  within  a  fhort  diftance  of 
Nicholas  houky  Madame  ^^  l^ahnont  propofed'our 
walking  the  reft  of  the  way,  -in  order,  fhe  faid, 
to  furprife  thefe  good  people  in  the  midft  of  their 
employment.  VVe  got  out  of  our  carriage,  and, 
having  crofted  a  large  meadow,  and  pafied  through 
a  double  row  of  willows,  we  arrived  atthehoufe. 
This  little  habitation  is  thatched  with  ftraw,  and 
is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a  tolerably  fized  garden', 
furrounded  by  a  hedge  of  hawthorn  in  full  bloont. 
The  fruits  were  beaut' ful,  the  profpeft  delightful, 
the  air  was  perfumed  with  fweets  :  little  ftreams 
■of  tranfparent  and  running  water  crofled  in  ferpen- 
ftne  forms  the  walks  of  turf,  which  were  full  of 
violets  and  wild  thyme.  Evei-y  thing  confpired  it 
make  this  little  country  dwelling  the  moft  delight- 
ful habitation  in  the  univerfe.  When  we  got  to 
the  houfe,  Theodore  went  forward  and  opened  thfe 
door,  and  we  all  went  in.  We  found  the  wife  of 
Nil-hole  feated  between  her  mother  and  her  huf- 
band,  with  her  youngeft  child  in  her  arms,  her 
eldert  girl  was  on  her  knees  before  her,  carclTing 
her  little  brother,  who  was  ftanding  with  his  fvce 
carelefsly  leaning  on  his  father''s  moulder.  We 
could  have  wifhed  for  a  few  minutes  to  have  (*ori- 
tinue.d  viewing  this  delightful  pi(5\ure  of  conjugal 
love  and  happinefs.  But,  as  (bon  as  the  family  ■ 
perceived  us,  they  rofe  up ;  and  the  young  wo- 
maii  fent  her  hwiband  to  gather  us  fome  flowers. 

The 
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The  good  old  woman  went  to  get  fomemilk  :ind 
cream,  and  to  fpread  the  table-  Whilft  this  was- 
doing,  we  admired  the  order  and  neatnefs  of  the 
houfe,  took  notice  of  the  children,  and  the  far- 
mer's wife  talked  to  us  of  her  happinefsand  her  af- 
feiflion  for  her  family.  Her  hufband  foon  returned 
■with  a  bafket  filled  with  nofegays.  They  pre- 
fented  us  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  produce  of 
their  dairy.  And,  while  thefe  good  people  were 
anxioufly  and  bufily  employed  about  us,  Monf.. 
d^Altneri  perceived  that  Cecilia  was  no  longer  feated 
near  him.  He  found  her  retired  to  a  diftant  cor- 
ner of  the  room  :  he  approached  her ;  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  turned  her  head He  looked  at 

her;  fhe  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  her  face 
was  bathed  in  tears ;  fhe  would  have  fpoke,  but 
her  fobs  ftifled  her.  Madame  de  Vohnont  ran  ta 
her;  and  Cecilia^  in  the  utmoft  confufion  and  de- 
fpair,  faid,  as  well  as  fhe  could,  but  in  a  voice 
fcarcely  intelligible  :  Oh,  my  fifter,  take  me  from 
hence  or  I  (hall  die  ... .  Madame  de  Vahnotit,  as 
-much  aftonifhed  as  aiflldted,  was  wholly  at  a  lofs 
to  penetrate  the  caufe  o{  Cecilia' %  prefent  unhappy 
fituation.  Her  father  had  but  too  eaftly  guefled 
the  truth  ;  aftd,  not  being  able  to  fupportthc  dread- 
ful fight,  he  on  a  fudden  took  Charles  by  the 
hand,  and  drawing  him  along  with  him;  he  went 
j3ut  of  the  houfe  in  great  difpleafure.  Monfieurs 
etAlmaine  and  Valmont  followed  him  with  the  in- 
'tention  of  overtaking  him,  and  of  returning  back 
to  the  caftle  on  foot.  At  length  we  took  Cecilia 
from  this  houfe  which  had  proved  fo  fatal  to  her, 
and  got  into  our  carriage ;  fhe  did  not  fpeak  a  word 
the  whole  way,  but  refted  her  head  on  her  bofom, 
and  her  eves  were  h^lf  clofed.  Penetrated  with 
H  6  '      grief 
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grief  at  her  fituation,  I  attempted  to  take  her 
band  and  kifs  it ;  but  fhe  kept  it  ftill,  with  a 
gloomy  pen  five  air,  and  remained  motionlefs,  re- 
garding nobody.  One  of  the  moft  fatal  efteils  of 
defpair  is  that  of  hardening  the  heart,  and  making 
it  infenfible  of  the  ccmpaffion  it  infpires.  How- 
ever, Cecilia's  is  naturally  fo  tender,  that  fhe  foon 
repented  the  indifFerence  Ihc  had  juft  fhewn  me, 
and,  when  we  arrived  at  the  caftle,  (he  prefied  my 
•faand,  and  embraced  me  with  the  greateft  tender- 
nefs.  As  foon  as  I  left  the  two  fifters  alone, 
and  at  liberty  to  converfe  with  each  other,  Cecilia, 
gue/fmg  the  curlofity  of  Madame  de  f^almont,  threw 
herfelf  into  her  arms  *,  faying,  "Learn,  my  dear 
fifter,  all  that  has  pafled  in  my  heart,  and  that 
it  is  pierced  with  a  dart  which  death  only  can 
remove  ! I  faw  in  that  cottage  the  pic- 
ture of  happinefs,  which  I  could  not  keep  my- 
felf  from  envying  ;  in  that  moment  a  vile  fenti- 
ment  of  bitter  jealoufy  poifoned  my  mind  !  I 
faw  you  fmiling  at  the  felicity  you  was  wit- 
nefs  to.  But  this  fight,  fo  pleafing  in  your 
eyes,  ferved  only  to  make  me  more  fenfible  of 
the  horror  of  my  deftiny,  and  to  convince  me 
flill  more  of  the  extent  of  the  cruel  facrifice  I 
have  made.  Alas  I  this  woman  is  in  the  midft 
of  her  children,  in  the  arms  of  a  tender  mother 

and  beloved  hufband  ! And  I,  unhappy 

as  I  am.,  wa.s  deprived  of  my  mother  almoft  at 
my  birth,  banifhcd  by  my  father,  torn  from  all 
I  loved,  condemned  to  oblivion,  toflavery,  and 
forced  to  renoimce  the  fweetefl  fentiments  of 
Nature  !  .  . . .  Oh  I  my  fifter,  whither  did  you 
carry  me  .^  Ought  you  to  have  fliewn  me  this 
delightful  image  of  happinefs,  which  I  am  fo 

**  wretched. 
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•*  wretched,  that  I  can  never  enjoy  or  even  hope 

**  for ! Ah  !   why  was  not  I  born  in  an  in- 

"  fcrior  rank,    like  this  happy   woman  r  .  .  . .    I 

**  could  alfo  have  loved This  unfortunate 

**  heart  would  have  been  as  innocent,  as  it  is  af- 
**  fedtionate ;  and  then,  remorfe,  frightful  re- 
**  niorfe,  would  have  been  unknown  to  me,  and 
•*  all  thofe  fentiments,  which  now  deftroy  nie, 
•*  would  have  contributed  to  my  felicity  !" 

Madame  de  Valmont  could  only  reply  with  her 
tears  to  thefe  affecting  and  juft  complaints.  But, 
"when  fhe  fa\v  Cecilia  appear  a  little  more  calm, 
fhe  feized  that  moment  to  fay  every  thing  to  her, 
which  her  underftanding  and  her  aftedion  di«Stated. 
Ctcilia  heard  her  with  mildnefs  and  attention,  and 
cxprefled  the  moft  anxious  fear  of  affli«5^ing  her 
father?  (he  promifed  to  baniih  thefe  dreadful  re- 
.  fle£lions,  if  pofiible  from  her  mind,  and  endeavour 
to  fubmit  to  her  deftiny,  with  the  refolution  and 
fortitude  (he  had  hitherto  fhewn.  When  Monf. 
d'Jimeri  arrived,  {he  went  to  meet  him,  fhe 
had  even  refolution  enough  to  talk  to  him, 
almoft  jokingly  of  the  fcene  they  had  been  witnefs 
to,  and  attributed  it  only  to  her  being  fuddenly 
taken  ill  :  Monf.  d" Aimer i^  who  was  brought 
back  by  Monf.  d'Jlmane  almoft  in  defpair,  began 
to  recover  himfelf,  and  to  believe  at  leaft,  that 
the  impreffion  Ihe  had  received  would  foon  go  ofF 
again. 

At  night  fhe  fat  down  to  fupper,  eat   as  ufual, 

and  talked  a   great  deal.     She  put  fuch  a  con- 

;  ftraint  on  herfelf,  that  every  one,  except  myfelf, 

.was   deceived  by  her.     I  had  much  rather  have 

feen  her  melancholy  and  filent,  than  fo  lively  and 

animated.     I  was  convinced  Ihe  did  great  violence 

to 
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to  her  feelings ;  and  the  rednefs  which  coloured 
her  cheeks,  the  vivacity  which  appeared  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  certain  eagernefs  that  I  perceived  in 
all  her  motions,  made  me  certain  (he  was  then  in 
a  fever.  We  went  to  bed  foon  after  fupper,  and 
I  had  not  been  there  above  an  hour,  when  I  heard 
fomebody  knock  gently  at  my  door.  I  rofe  in- 
ftantly,  and  found  it  was  Madame  de  Valmont,  vr ho, 
drowned  in  tears,  told  me  her  fifter  had  a  violent 
fever,  and  was  in  a  frightful  delirium.  I  imme- 
diately fent  to  Carcaflbnne  for  a  phyficlan ;  who 
rfid  not  arrive  till  five  in  the  morning,  at  which 
time  we  called  Monf.  dAimeri,  not  chufing  before 
to  difturb  his  reft,  and  dreading  the  effedl  which 
the  fight  of  Cecilia  in  fuch  a  fituation  would  have 
on  him  j  for,  befides  her  dangerous  illnefs,  the 
wnhappy  Cecilia^  in  her  deliriurn,  was  continually 
repeating  the  name  of  the  CheviHier  de  Murvilk, 
and  with  tears  intreating  him  to  come  once  more  to 
fee  her  before  jhe  died}  At  other  times,  when  ftic 
feemed  lefs  diftradted,  file  afked  her  fifter  what  was 
become  of  him  ;  and,  obtaining  only  tears  for  am- 
fwers,  {he  cried  out  in  the  greateft  terror.  He  is 
dead,  he  has  been  killed^  and,  no  doubt,  my  father  has 

done  it! At  thefe  words,  the  moft  dreadful 

convulfions  agitated  and  disfigured  her  countenance, 
and  feemed  as  if  they  would  put  an  end  to  her 
miferable  life.  In  Ihort,  while  (he  was  under  thefe 
ihocking  deliriums,  fhe  difcovered  all  the  fenti- 
ments  and  ideas  which  {he  had  concealed  in  her 
bofom  for  thefe  ten  years  paft.  You  may  judge  of 
the  ftate  of  her  father  on  hearing  them.  It  af- 
fefted  him  fo  deeply,  that  he  appeared  quite  iri- 
fenfibie.  Grief,  when  carried  to  the  higheft  ex- 
cefs,  feldom  difcovers  itfelf  by  any  outward  ap- 
pearances. 
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pearanccs.  It  Is  filent,  it  overwhelms,  it  op- 
prefles,  and,  not  hoping  for  confolation,  it  avoids 
making  complaint.  At  prefent  the  phylician  de- 
clares that  Cecilia  is  in  very  great  danger  j  and 
that  it  will  be  ncceflary,  the  moment  (he  recovers 
her  fcnfes,  for  her  to  receive  the  Sacraments.  On 
hearing  this,  Monf.  cC Aimer'i  turned,  pale,  and 
cried  out,  '*  recover  her  fenfes  ! .  . . .  And,  if  fhe 
**  (hould  die  without  recoveiing  them  !"....  It 
is  impoffible  to  give  you  any  idea  of  the  horror 
and  affliction  which  was  painted  on  his  counte- 
nance, when  he  repeated  thefe  words The 

unhappy  man,  penetrated  with  the  fijblime  truths 
of  religion,  faw  himfelf  at  this  moment  the  authoir 
T)f  his  child's  death,  and  perhaps  the  caufe  of  her 

eternal  condemnation  \ Terrified,   and  al- 

•moft  out  of  his  fenfes,  he   fent  for  a  Prief^,  and 

made  him  ftay  in  an  adjoining  room  ! In  the 

evening,  Cecilia  all  at  once  became  more  calm, 
and  by  degrees  perfe,(flly  recovered  her  fenfes. 
Monf.  ct Aimeri  approached,  and  embraced  her ; 
Cecilia  looked  around  her  with  aftoniftiment,  and 
faid,  I  have  been  very  ill ... .  Am  I  out  of  dan- 
ger? We  do  not  fear  for  your  life,  we  only  fear 
for  your  peace  of  mind,  faid  her  father,    and  we 

have  fent  for  a  Prieft A  Prieft  !  .  .,^ . .  Ah, 

am  I  in  a  fituation  !  .  . . .  No,  I  will  not  fee  him. 
....  How,  my  child,  refleft  on  your  danger  ! 
■»....     Ah,  my  father,  if  you   knew  my  heart ! 

.....   No I  have  loft  all    hopes  of  pardon. 

At  thefe  words,  Monf.  d'Airmri  trembled;  and 
looking  at  his  daughter  with  a  countenance,  in 
which  terror,  aftonifhmeiit,  and  tender  affe6lion 
were  united  :  oh  I    my  daughter,  cried   he,  you 

pierce  my  veiy  foul  f And,  what  have  you 

to 
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to  fear  ? Be  compofed,  God  always  pardons 

involuntary  errors  ....  No  j  you  have  nothing  to 
fiCproach  yourfelf  with  ....  You,  alas  !  are  an  in- 
nocent vidim,  and  I  am  the  guilty  !  . .  .  .  Ye$, 
continued  he,  throwing  himfelf  on  his  knees,  thy 
unhappy  father  ought  alone  to  experience  fuch 
terrors.  It  is  he  that  will  be  punifhed  for  every 
figh  which  efcapes  thee,  and  for  the  defpair  wi)ich 
fills  thy  broken  heart ;  in  fhort,  every  errcr  of 
thine  will  fall  upon  my  guilty  head.  As  he 
finifiied  thefc  words,  Cecilia,  almoft  choked  with 
her  tears,  threw  both  her  arms  around  her  father's 
neck,  and  laid  her  face  clofe  to  his.  Oh,  have 
done,  faid  ihe,  with  this  fatal  difcourfe.  Lament 
no  more  on  my  account.  My  father,  my  dear  fa- 
ther, you  love    me  ;  you  have   made  amends  for 

every  thing.     Pardon  a  moment's  diftradtion 

This  heart,  returned  again  to  itfelf,  (hall  be  devo- 
ted only  to  God  and  to  you The  Prieft  . . . 

where  is  he  ?  Let  him  come ....  Aflure  yourfelf, 
my  father,  he  will  find  me  full  of  confidence  and 

refignation It  is  upon  this  dear  hand,  my 

fother's  hand,  that  I  now  fwear  it .  ...  Compofe 
yourfelf.  . .  .   If  you  will  fnatch  me  from  death  .  . . 

I  will  be  content  to  live I  will  live  for  your 

iake When  Cecilia   had  ended  thefe  words, 

fhe  addreffed  herfelf  to  Madame  Je  Vahnont^  to  fend 
her  Confeflbr  to  her,  and  we  all  left  the  room. 
She  received  the  Sacraments  the  fame  day ;  and 
the  night  after  file  flept  tolerably,  and  infour-and- 
twenty  hours  was  out  of  danger  j  fo  that  by  the 
end  of  the  week  fiie  was  able  to  return  home  to 
Madame  de  Valmont.  She  has  now  been  gone  a 
fortnight,  in  which  time  I  have  feen  her  frequently. 
She  is  very   much  altered,   and  extremely   thin. 

But 
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But  £bc  fays  fhe  is  very  well.  You  can  perceive 
no  alteration  in  her  difpofition.  She  is  pcrfedly 
chearful  in  company.  But  I  know  her  refolution, 
and  the  command  fhe  has  over  herfelf  fo  well,  that 
I  greatly  fear  fhe  is  in  a  much  more  dangerous 
flatc  than  people  imagine.  Monf.  de  Vahmnt  alone 
has  recovered  his  chearfulnefs,  fince  Cecilia  has  been 
growing  better  ;  not  that  he  has  an  unfeeling  heart, 
but  becaufe  he  does  not  yet  know  the  real  caufe  of 
his  fiflcr's  illnefs,  or  the  affliction  of  Monf.  d'  Aimeri. 
He  never  fuppofed  any  other  reafon  for  Cecilius 
being  ill  at  the  cottage,  than  that  fhe  had  a  violent 
pain  in  lier  fl:omach.  And  it  never  entered  into 
his  head,  thut  the  prefence  of  N'ubole  and  his  wife 
could  make  her-  weep  or  give  her  a  fever.  With 
this  fuperficial  manner  of  viewing  things,  you  may 
eailly  imagine,  that  there  are  many  circumftunces 
in  which  he  appears  equally  imprudent  and  trouble- 
fbme  :  fo  that,  for  this  lafl  fortiiight,  Monf  d'/f  men', 
Monf.  d'Ji'mafie  and  I  have  been  provoked  with 
him  a  hundred  times,  without  his  c;  er  being  able  to 
guefs  the  caufe.  As  to  Madame  de  Vnlmont.^  fhe 
never  appears  to  take  any  notice  of  his  ro!!y.  I  ad- 
mire her  condud^  extremely  in  this  re  'pe6l.  She 
takes  the  only  method  which  a  polite  and  fenfible 
woman  ought  to  follow,  which  is  that  of  not  ap- 
pearing to  be  diftrelled,  at  what  fuch  a  hufbjiid  does 
that  is  wrong;  in  this  cafe,  difimulation  is  jufli- 
fiable,  and  to  appear  blind  is  alfo  a  proof  of  merit, 
which  demands  refpect.  So  that,  though  we  often 
were  very  angry  with  Monf.  de  yalmont^  we  never 
expreiled  it  before  his  wife.  Every  body  refpetts 
the  good  opinion  fhe  appears  to  have  of  him,  there- 
tore  fhe  never  has  the  pain  of  feeing  him  ridiculed 
or  ill  treated ;  fordoubtlefs,  if  flie  appeared  to  iuffer 

by 
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by  his  abfurdities,  every  body  would  take  ihe  liber- 
ty of  laughing  at  him,  p.nd  even  before  her  face  ; 
and  fhe  w^ould  every  day  be  told  how  ridiculoufly 
he  behaved.  Thus  it  is,  that  women  take  av/ay 
all  their  hufband's  confequence,  and  at  the  fame 
time  lofe  great  part  of  ^leir  own.  Adieu  ?  my 
dear  friend,  let  me  know  if  your  daughter's  mar- 
riage with  Monf.  de  Valey  is  ftill  in  agitation  ?  From 
your  Ifift  letter  I  flatter  myfelf  the  treaty  is  at  an 
end  ;  for,  if  Monf.  de  Limours  promifed  to  take  time 
and  reflect  on  it,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  eafily 
prevail  on  him  to  renounce  it. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

^he   Count  de  Rqfeville  to  the  Baron 
d'Almane. 

J[  Thank  you,  my  dear  Baron,  for  the  obliging 
reproaches  you  made  me  on  my  long  filence;  I 
have  r.ot  been  ill,  nor  have  I  had  any  particular 
bufinefs".  But  I  wifhed  to  write  you  a  very  long 
letter,  and  I  have  not  had  two  hours  at  my  owii 
difpofal  for  thefe  three  months  pafl.  I  can  neither 
rely  on  a  Sub-governor  nor  Preceptor,  therefore  ^ 
never  quit  my  pupil.  It  is  true,  I  get  up  two 
hours  before  him,  and  I  go  to  bed  an  hour  after 
him  ;  but  in  the  morning  I  prepare  his  lefions  for 
the  day,  and  in  the  evening  I  write  a  very  exa<ft 
journal  of  every  thing  he  has  done  amifs  through- 
out the  day,  and  enumerate  every  opportunity  loft 
or  negleited,  when  he  might  have  done  a  good 
aflion  or  have  faid    an  obliging   thing.     As  tJie 

greateft 
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greateft  part  of  his  faults  are  committed  before  com- 
paiiy,  I  very  feluom  take  notice  of  them  at  the  time, 
which  makes  him  often  flatter  himfelf,  not  having 
been  reproved  tJiroughout  tiie  day,  that  the  jour- 
nalift  will  have  nothing  to  fay  ;  1  leave  him  in  this 
uncertainty  when  he  goes  to  bed :  fo  that  he  wifhes 
for  to-morrow,  that  he  may  be  fatisfied.  As  foon 
as  he  gets  up,  and  is  drefled,  which  he  is  very  little 
time  about,  as  his  curiofity  makes  him  eager  to 
kear,  he  comes  into  the  room  and  afks  me  for  my 
journal,  I  give  it  him,  and  he  reads  it  aloud,  which 
I  innft  on  his  doing  from  begiimiiig  to  end,  and 
without  making  any  comments  as  he  goes  along ; 
for  it  is  a  very  right  thing  to  accuftom  him  to  read 
an  account  of  his  own  faults.  I  then  read  it  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  we  communicate  to  each  other  the 
reflections  we  have  made  upon  it.  Thus  I  not  only 
familiarize  him  to  hear  the  truth,  but  to  defire  it, 
to  like  it,  and  to  liften  to  it  quietly,  without  its 
having  been  at  all  difguifed.  That  you  may  judge 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prefented  to  him,  I 
will  tranfcribe  the  journal  of  the  day  before  yefter- 
day.     This  is  it : 

**  My  Prince  at  dinner  appeared  abferit,  and 
'•*  embarrafled  v/ith  the  perlbns  who  made  tlieir 
**  Court  to  him.  He  contented  himfelf  with  afking 
them  two  or  three  queftions,  without  waiting 
for  their  anfwers.  The  Prince  imagines,  that 
the  moment  he  fmiles  every  r.ody  muft  be  de- 
lighted with  him  :  but  an  aftefled  fmile,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  grimace  to  which  he  ha?  ufed 
himfelf,  wouldbecome  very  pleafmgand  agreeable, 
if  he  had  really  the  dcfire  of  being  fo,  and  wiflied 
to  make  himfelf  beloved,  without  which  it  ap- 
pears tirefome  and  ridiculous.     The  Prince  has 

".forbid 
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•*  forbid  Rolciridy  the  Ton  of  orie  of  h«  valets^  te 
•*  touch  any  of  books  which  are  in  our  Study,  and 
**  this  morning,  walking  on  the  terrace,  we  faw 
♦*  young  Roland  reading  very  attentively  a  large 
**  book  bound  in  red  Morocco  ;  the  Prince  fliid  to 
*«  me,  I  lay  a  wager,  Roland  has  got  the  book  of 
**  your  writing  which  you  gave  me  yefterday.  I 
**  am  fure  I  know  it  again.  Do  not  judge  too 
,**  rafiily,  I  replied ;  let  us  be  certain  of  it  before 
*'  we  accufe  him  ;  remember,  that  in  lofing  your 
•*  favour  this  man  will  lofe  his  fortune,  and  con- 
**  fequently  you  would  be  equally  cruel  and  un-- 
"  juft,  were  you  to  judge  him  merely  by  ap- 
*«  pearances.  The  Prince  on  going  home  looked 
«*  for  this  book,  and  could  not  find  it.  He  Tent 
;*<  for  Roland,  and  queftioned  him  about  it.  Roland 
.**  blufhed,  turned  pale,  and  was  confufed.  How- 
«c  ever,  he  protefted  he  had  not  touched  the  Prince's 
**  book,  and  that  which  he  had  been  reading  was 
**  fent  him  by  a  relation,  to  whom  he  had  juft 
<*  returned  it,  as  he  was  then  going  back  to  his 
**  own  province.  This  account  Jippeared  to  tlie 
«*  Prince  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  made  up  Jiory. 
**  Roland  was  treated  as  a  deceiver,  and  was 
**  banifhed  the  apartments ;  I  fuffered  this  kn-t 
*«  tence  to  pafs  in  order  to  convince  the  Prince  of 
**  the  confequcnces  of  his  petulance  and  rafhnefs, 
*•  But  now  I  inform  him,  that  the  poor  difgraecd^ 
*'  banifhed,  defpairing  i^^jiW/J,  is  entirely  innoccnti 
'*  Every  thing  he  faid  iti  exacStly  true.  It  was  I^ 
**  who  this  morning  took  the  book,  in  order  to  add 
*'  foine  notes  to  it.  So  that  tlie  Prince  has  cruelly 
"  and  falfely  accufed  the  unfortunate  Roland.  It 
*'  is  true,  that  appearances  were  againft  him,  but, 
*'  when  the  happincfs  of  a  man  is  in  queition, 
*'  pught  one  to  judge  by  appearances  ?  Before  you 

*'  had 
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"  had  determined  on  any  thing,  you  fhould  have 
*'  enquired  the  name  of  his  relation  ;  you  (hould 
*'  even  have  fent  into  the  country,  and  have 
^*  written  to  him.  In  ftiort,  reafon,  equity,  and 
**  humanity  ought  to  have  put  the  Prince  on 
**-  making  the  moft  particular  enquiries  into  the 
"  truth  of  this  affair." 

I  promifed  you  in  my  laft  letter  to  give  you 
my  opinion,  what  are  the  firft  principles  which 
ought  to  be  inftilled  into  the  mind  of  a  Prince, 
and  what  are  the  chief  qualities  he  ought  to  be 
poflefTed  of.  I  think  one  cannot  too  foon  infpire 
him  with  fentiments  of  true  religion,  of  the  moil 
tender  humanity  towards  his  people,  an  averfion  to 
flattery,  and  an  inclination  for  truth  ;  and  that  it  is 
eflentially  neceflary  to  make  them  early  accuftomcd 
to  application;  and  never  to  judge  lightly,  or  in 
a  hurry,  either  of  good  or  bad  aiStions. 

Yeutrday,  when  the  Prince  had  turned  away 
Roland^  he  told  mc  he  had  a  great  defire  to  put  ano- 
ther young  man  named  Jujlin  in  his  place ;  and  he 
added,  that  he  was  certain  of  his  being  perfccf^ly 
fteady,  exadl,  and  prudent,  *'  And  how  have  you 
•'  acquired  this  certainty?  Have  you  ftudied  the 
**  charafter  of  this  young  man?  Have  you  put 

**  him  to  any  proofs  ? Oh  !   no,  but .... 

*'  But  pray  then  do  not  fay  you  are  certain,  fince 
"  you  cannot  bring  any  proofs ;  this  is  talking 
"  like  a  child. — You  do  not  then  believe  the 
*•  good  qualities  of  'Jujl'in  ?  Who,  I  ?  I  do  not 
**  fay  that  I  know  nothing  of  him,  I  never  ob- 
*'  ferved  him ;  I  am  entirely  ignorant  whether  he 
**  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  your  confidence ;  for, 
**  as  I  am  not  fo  weak  as  a  child,  I  never  form 
**  an  opinion  of  perfons  I  do  not  know.     But 

•«  ever/ 
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*'  every  body  fpeaks  well  of  Jit/iin.—'One  ought 
"  certainly  to  be  prejudiced  in  tavour  of  a  perfon 
**  who  is  fo  univerfally  well  fpoken  of,  and  that  of 
*'  itfelf  is  a  fufEcient  foundation  for  your  efteem; 
*'  yet  it  would  be  abfurd  to  depend  on  that,  and  to 
**  grant  him  your  entire  confidence  merely  from 
"  report.  No  man  of  fenfe  will  do  this,  till  he 
**  has  proved  it  by  his  own  particular  obfervation, 
"  Never  fay  then,  my  Prince,  I  believe,  or  I  do 
*'  not  believe  fuch  a  thing,  becaufe  I  have  been 
"  told  fo,  or  becaufe  it  is  probable ;  which  is 
"  only  the  language  of  credulous,  trifling,  and 
"  ignorant  people.  Always  learn  to  judge  for 
'*  yourfelf,  and  never  depend  on  the  opinion  of 
«  others." 

It  is  impoflible  that  a  Prince,  thus  accuftomed 
from  his  infancy  to  examine  into  the  truth  of 
every  thing,  and  not  to  believe  common  report, 
Ihouidnot  acquire  at  the  fame  time  a  juft  way  of 
thinking  and  afting,  together  .with  that  kind  of 
judgment  v.'hich  is  fo  necefl'ary  to  our  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  hupian  heart.  Thus  you  fee 
how  important  this  principle  is ;  yet  it  can  be  of 
no  ufe  to  a  Prince  who  is  indolent,  and  will  wot 
learn  to  think  for  himfelf.  Idlenefs  is  more  per- 
nicious than  even  ill- nature,  or  want  of  under- 
{tanding.  It  is  therefore  an  efTential  point  to 
ufe  every  means  to  preferve  a  young  Prince  from 
this  fo  dangerous  and  common  a  fault,  by  accuf- 
toming  him  very  foon  to  examine  into  every  thing 
himfelf;  for  it  would  be  a  thoufand  times  better 
he  fhould  be  diftruftful,  and  have  an  active  mind, 
than  be  credulous  and  indolent.  I  would  alfo  ufe 
ray  utmoft  endeavours  to  cure  him  of  that  bafh- 
fulnefs  and  fear  which  are  but  too, frequently  ob- 

lerved 
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fervcd  in  pcrfons  of  his  rank,  and  which  can  only 
be  conquered  by  appearing  and  fpeaking  frequently 
in  public,  and  by  a  defire  of  appearing  amiable. 
The  Prince  receives  vifits  twice  a  day  ;  I  never 
dlredl  him  what  to  fay.  But,  during  the  time  which 
his  company  are  with  him,  I  fix  my  eyes  on  him, 
and  obferve  him  ftri(5Hy,  in  order  to  familiarize 
him  to  it.  If  he  fpeaks  ungracefully,  or  makes' 
ufe  of  improper  exprellions,  1  reprove  him  gently, 
either  when  we  are  alone,  or  in  his  journal.  But, 
if  he  does  not  fpeak  at  all,  1  fhame  him  before 
every  body,  and  ridicule  him  in  the  mod  ftriking 
manner.  By  this  means  I  engrave  a  very  good 
principle  in  his  mind,  that  it  is  much  better  to 
treat  your  friends  with  civility,  though  you  do  it 
in  an  aukward  manner,  than  not  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  them  i  becaufe  at  leaft  one  fhould  fuppofe 
you  meant  to  be  polite,  however  you  might  foil 
in  the  attempt.  I  have  obferved  that  Courtiers  arc 
afraid  to  (hew  their  afiTability,  for  fear  of  appearing 
to  want  eafe  and  grace  in  their  manner,  and  had 
rather  pafs  for  unpollte,  abfent,  or  proud,  than  be 
accufed  of  aukwardnefs.  Neverthelefs  nothing 
can  be  more  aukward  than  this  way  of  ailing ; 
for,  if  one  tried  for  fix  months  to  get  the  better  of 
it,  one  fhould  very  eafily  acquire  thofe  graces 
which  are  fo  highly  valued.  We  fhould  gain  the 
reputation  of  being  as  obliging  as  amiable;  and 
we  ihould  obtain  the  elteem  of  every  body.    "  Few 

Princes,  fays  the  Abbe  Duquct^  know  what 
**  may  be  done  by  a  kind  word,  a  look,  an  air  of 
*'  complacency  ;  and  few  are  acquainted  with  the 
*'  efftcSls  of  the  flighteil  marks  of  inattention,  in- 
"  difference,  or  coldnefs.     But  a  wife  Prince  will 

know  how  to  diftinguifh  both,  and  will  never 

"  miftake 
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«  miftake  in  the  ufe  he  means  to  put  them  to.  He 
**  will  give  to  his  people  every  mark  of  affeB\oi\ 
**  and  goodnefs.  But,  befides  this  general  method 
**  of  treating  them,  he  has  another  which  he 
**  muft  proportion  to  their  birth,  their  employ- 
**  ment,  their  fcrvices,  and  their  merit.  He  does 
**  not  treat  all  alike  without  diftin<5lion,  nor  is  he 
**  prodigal  in  rewarding  thofe  who  have  not  de- 
**  ferved  it ;  neither  does  he  difgrace  thofe  who 
*'  ought  to  be  treated  with  diftin(5lion.'' 

The  fame  Author  fays,  *'  He  fiiould  wifh  that 
"  a  Prince  might  have  eloquence.  Virtue  and 
"  truth,  fays  he,  would  receive  new  luftre  from 
**  it ;  it  would  fupport  a  juft  fentiment;  it  would 
"  perfuade,  inftead  of  commanding  ;  it  would 
*'  render  every  thing  amiable  which  he  propofed  ; 
**  and  he  would  be  liftencd  to  in  his  Councils  with 
*^  admiration,  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this;  but,  if 
your  fcholar  abfolutely  is  without  underftanding, 
do  not  aim  at  making  him  eloquent,  for  you  will 
only  render  him  pedantic,  talkative,  and  abfurd. 
As  to  mine,  he  (hews  as  much  fenfe  as  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  to  have.  1  al- 
ready exercife  him  in  fpeaking  in  his  turn  without 
preparation.  Every  day,  after  dinner,  the  perfons 
employed  in  his  education  meet  together  in  his 
apartment,  and  every  one  is  obliged  to  repeat  two 
hiftories :  one  of  invention,  the  other  is  either 
taken  from  Ancient  or  Modern  Hiftory.  Every 
fault  in  the  language  or  pronunciation  is  a  forfeit, 
and  draws  on  a  punifhment  which  makes  this  an 
amufing  game  to  the  Prince,  efpecially  as  the  fub- 
governor  and  myfelf  are  never  fpared.  We  let 
nothing  efcape  us  j  if  I  let  fall  a  Angle  note,  or  a 

reflcv^ion 
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^flection  which  Is  not  perfecftly  juft,  the  attentive 
preceptor   immediately   interrupts   me,    and  with 
great  politcnefs  makes  me  remark,  my  error.    Some- 
times I  do  not  fubmit  at  the  firft  word,  but  defend 
myfelf  with  mildnel's,  give  them  my  reafons,  and 
explain  myfelf.     The  Prince  liftcns  attentively  to 
this  difpute,  which  is  very  interefting  to  him,  as 
he  is  at  a  lofs  to  know  whether  I  fhall  be  puniihed 
or  not ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  profits  by  ihe  ar- 
gument, and  fees  at  the  fame  time  a  perfeiit  model 
of  the  manner  in  which  one  ought  to  difpute  ;  for 
we  always  keep  our  temper,  and  argue  with  great 
politenefs.     In  fhort,  we  fupport  our  opinions  as 
long  as  we  think  proper,  and,  when  we  find  it  of 
no  confequence,  we  give  it  up  with  great  good 
humour  and  freedom,  which  pleafes  every  body 
prefent.     The  Prince  for  thefe  three  months  pall: 
has  preferred  this  diverfion  to  any  other;  and  he 
'caps  all  the  advantage  from  it  we  can  defire.     He 
las  learned  to  exprefs  himfelf  much  more  fluently, 
ind  he  relates  his  two  hirtories  in  a  furprifing  man- 
ler,   confidering    his    age.     With  regard  to  the 
'.ind  of  inftruction  a  Prince  (hould  receive,  I  think 
iC  ought  to  have  a  general  kjiowledge  of  Hiftory, 
nd  particularly  that  he  fliould  undtrftand  that  of 
is  own  country.     He  fliould  have  a  cl^jr  and 
iftincl  idea  of  the  Conftitution  of  the  State  which 
e  is  to  govern,  that  he  may  know  the  extent  of 
le  rights  which  he  will  have  over  them,  to  the 
id  that  he   may   fupport  them,   and  not  ufuip 
:hers.     I  would  have  him  acquainted  with  every 
Jirt  of  Adminiflration,  that,  when  his  education 
■.las  finifhed,  he  (liould  knov.'  as  much  of  Military 
rts,  as   Books   and  Mafters   could  teach   him  ; 
d  he  fhould  not  content  himfelf  with  only  fu- 
.,|,j  VoL-.L  I  perficial 
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perhcial  notions  of  Navigation  or  Sea  Engage- 
Snts.     In  fhort,    I  would  have  h.m  well  -  ac- 
"u'nted  with  the  riches  and  refources,  the  necef- 
?.ties  and  the  ftrength  ot  h.s  kmgdom.     Th^joa 
will  tell  me  is  requiruig  a  great  deal.     However 
lam  of  opinion  there  is  noth.ng  ^^P^^A^^"  \"^v^^^ 
this.     But  it  is  true,  that,  if  we  jom  to  it  all  the 
different  ftudies  of  mufic,  drawmg,  and  ten  years 
of  Latin,   what  I  propofe  would   be  impoflible 
AVith  regard  to  la..guages  I  have  adopted  you 
method.     He  learns  the  living  ones  by  cuitom , 
Tnd  wi  1  only  be  taught  Latin  when  he  is  from 
:wehe  or  thirteen  to  hftcen  or  lixteen  years  old 
He  (hall  learn  enough  ot  drawing  and  geometry  to 
fnlble  him  to  make  plans.      But  he  (hall  never 
earn  a  note  of  mufic.     I   would  not  have  h.m 
Sout  learning,  becaufe  it  will  be  ngHt  for  h.rn 
one  day  or  other  to  protect  ond  countenance  men 
of   letters  i  but  books   of  Morality  and  Hiftory 
will  form  our  principal  and  moft  ferious  ftudy. 

I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  that  it  is  important 

to  infpir^  Princes  with  fentiments  of  benevolence 

and  compaflion  for  the  unhappy.     All  you  fay  on 

the  fubic-a  is  as  true' a.  it  is  afteaing  ;  but,  as  yov 

obferve  one  cannot  teach  one's  fcholar  to  be  cha- 

'ritable  ^y  leffons  or  phrafes,  it  is  in   this  matte 

above  all,  that  one  Ihould  convince  them  by  pro 

ducing  examples.     My  young  Pnnce  has^  not 

bad  heart,  but  he  has  no  great  Icnfibil.ty  ;  befides 

the  words  poverty  and  miferable  are  Icarce  under 

ftood  by  him,  becaufe  he  is  too  young  and  to 

giddy  to  have  any  idea  of  things  fo  melanchol) 

Ld  'which  he  has  never  been  witnels  to.     l^ut  K 

has  underftanding,  felflovc,  a  lively  imaginatioi 

a,Bd  a  good  temper.     It  h  requifite  theretore  th; 

5  ^ 
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hjs  vanity  fliould  be  direaed  to  obleas  worthy 
h«s  attention  and  to  make  him  fee/ compTTon^ 
which  js  a  fentiment  he  is  almoft  a  ftran^er  to 

W^'rr'?  'V'"  "^"^^  '^^"  awakened^-;  Ms 
heart  by  prefent.ng  to  him  affedin^  pidures  of 
diilrefs  which  will  excite  it.  I  havl  been  W 
time  prepanng  a  fcene  of  this  kind  for  hir^    Vn^w 

llcllf.lr^'';-'''  "'"'  '^"^  -^^^'"  -I'n-eT 

oe  ettacecl  from  his  memory      Ym.  Oi^ii  k        .u 
panicubrs  of  it  i„  „,y  „/xV  ta^rf  or '"  n t 
you  I   have  referred   the  pleafurc  of  a    furprife 
Ad,eu!  n,y  dear  Baron,  I  have  no  jourml    o  S 

raw;  n  hV'r''  J^/fu^™"''^'^  behaved  aim  ! 
fare  frl      tf-t  T^  '  ''^^'^  ^^"'■'^<'  <'°"l'le  plea- 

conveZg";- h';o':i" ''™""'  "^  '"=  ?'-'•"-  »f 
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LETTER    XXXVII. 
r^f  Barm^/s  to  the  Vijcountefs. 

yiT  .^uirwo^d  tpr£r^;  ^:o':rd™f"^.^ 

will  geTallel  '^  :  "  t  Jt  fo"  "T^-  *  '^"'^ 
ceive  him  at  your  hn  .1  ,  [  ^  "  '°"'^="'  '"  '=- 
qu.in-ed  with  h;  \    "\  ''°"  «^"t  «°  be  ac- 

pears  to  me  to T,.  «  ■  t  "^"'""'^b,  which  ap- 
n>ortVyou  are    h'oft'™'  """"ri^'Se  of  him.    f„ 

'Ouwithrerpea\n^t^,t".'-.*.^'Ccar 
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you  fee  that  thefe  pretended  regards  are  only  fiaevvn 
with  the  defire  and  even  certainty  of  winning  you 
over  to  their  party  ?  This  marriage  fhould  have 
been  difapproved,  becaufe  your  daughter,  with 
the  name  fhe  bears,  and  the  fortune  fhe  will  have, 
ought  not  to  be  dazzled  with  a  fortune  ;  and,  be- 
fides  that,  it  is  very  fliocking  to  give  your  daughter 
to  the  Ton  of  a  woman  of  bad  chara£ter,  and  who 
is  himfelf  but  a  very  inferior  kind  of  man.  I  know 
very  well  that  Monf,  cb  Limoun  is  mafter;  but, 
with  prudence  and  refolution  you  might  have  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  his  purpofe;  or  at  leaft,  if  he  had 
perfiiled  in  his  defign,  by  yielding  with  repugnance 
and  concern,  you  would  have  made  Madame 
de  Gerville's  part  appear  truly  odious  j  you  would 
have  had  a  right  never  to  admit  her  to  your  houfe ; 
and  you  would  have  difcovercd  her  behaviour  to 
the  world  in  general ;  and  no  one  could  have  re- 
proached you  with  having  facrificed  your  daughter 
through  vanity  or  weaknefs. 

Though  you  have  told  me  fome  time  fincc  you 
are  infinitely  more  fatisfied  with  Flora  than  you 
ufed  to  be,  yet  1  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  the 
defcription  you  give  me  of  her  difpofition  afflicfls 
me  much.  You  allow  that  (lie  might  have  had  a 
better  education.  But  that  which  comforts  you 
is  exa6lly  that  which  gives  me  moft  concern.  She 
has  no  fuperior  qualities,  nor  any  very  great  faults, 
except  that  of  extreme  vanity;  and  you  are  fure  fiie 
has  no  ftrong  paiTions.  Ah  !  how  eafy  and  fre- 
quent it  is  for  people  to  be  led  aftray  without  having 
violent  palTions  !  and  this  it  is  which  difgraces  us 
moft.  Believe  me,  in  general,  the  vanity  of  little 
minds  caufes  as  much  ill  conduct,  as  is  frequently 
attributed  to  thofe  who  are  pofl'elled  of  the  ftrongell 

paflions. 
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pafHons,  A  woman,  prepoflefTed  with  the  ridicu* 
lous  idea  that  the  happincfs  of  her  life  confifts  in 
furpafTing  all  others  in  charms  and  in  beauty,  fa- 
crifices  every  thing  to  this  extravagant  fancy  ;  at 
fiiil:  her  delicacy,  and  afterwards  her  honour.  You 
will  fee  in  her  all  the  fury  of  jealoufy,  the  height 
of  rage;  and,  in  Ihort,  you  will  think  Ihe  is 
agitated  by  a  violent  paflion  ;  but  thefe  are  great 
events  produced  by  little  caufes.  There  is  no- 
thing in  her  heart.  All  the  evil  arifes  from  the 
idea  which  folely  employs  her  thoughts,  that  the 
felicity  of  a  woman  conlilb  in  being  beautiful  and 
admired.  You  will  often  meet  with  this  prin- 
ciple. You  know  the  Count  d'Qrgeva/,  he  is  faid 
to  have  violent  fiery  paffions,  which  education  has 
not  been  able  to  conquer,  or  even  moderate.  The 
world  believes  him  wicked,  dangerous,  and  an 
Atheifl.  Nothing  of  this  is  true.  He  has  very 
little  fenfe,  though  he  knows  how  to  exprefs  him- 
felf  with  tolerable  eafe  and  grace  ;  he  has  fperit 
his  youth  in  bad  company,  furrounded  by  vile 
flatterers,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  corrupt  him  ; 
they  praifed  him  for  the  facility  they  pretended  he 
h.ad  of  faying  bon  mats.  This  made  him  impu- 
dent. They  praifed  his  good  fortune  and  incli- 
nation for  gallantry  ;  and  ihis  made  him  a  cox- 
comb and  a  debauchee.  They  admired  the  llren^th 
of  his  mind  ;  and  this  made  him  be  looked  on  as 
an  Atheill.  The  truth  is,  that  he  is  vain,  weak, 
'and  confined  in  his  notions,  and  the  defire  of  being 
celebrated  has  ruined  him.  This- deflrc  is  only 
danc;;erous  to  fools  and  people  of  moderate  itn- 
dcrllandings.  But  happy  is  the  noble  and  fen- 
fible  heart  that  is  inflamed  by  fuch  a  fentiintnt  !  It 
then  changes  the  name  as  well  as  the  motive.  Ir 
i  3  13 
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is  no  longer  vanity  or  felf-!ove  j  it  is  an  enthu- 
fiailic  pailion  for  glory;  it  is,  however,  founded 
on  the  fame  principle,  but  the  one  produces  no- 
thing but  vices,  the  other  heroifm  and  virtue. 
Fhra  now  reaches  her  nxtcenth  year,  and  fo  young, 
fo  little  formed,  you  are  going  to  marry  her,  and 
to  give  her  in  your  place  as  a  mother,  a  woman 

you  have  fo  much  reafon  to  defpife  ! Ah, 

niy  dear  friend  !  at  leafl  wait  a  little.  Think 
how  much  the  virtue,  the  happinefs,  and  the  fate 
of  your  daughter  depends  on  this  choice,  which 
you  are  going  to  make.  What  a  terrible  and  af- 
feding  day  is  that  in  which  a  mother  condufts  her 
child  to  the  altar  to  put  her  into  the  hands  of  a 
ftranger,  and  give  her  a  mafter  who  perhaps  knows 
only  the  right  he  has  over  her  to  make  an  ill  ufe 
of  it.  In  {hort,  if  he  becomes  a  tyrant  inftead  of  a 
friend  and  protestor,  or,  if  wholly  neglecting  the 
mild  and  facred  authority  her  parents  have  given 
him  over  her,  he  abandons  to  herfelf  her  whom  he 
out^ht  to  lead,  to  advife,  and  to  govern.  The  parents 
alone  are  anfwerable  for  the  misfortunes  and  ill 
conduct  which  may  refult  from  fuch  an  ill-con- 
certed union.  But  you  will  fay,  with  fuch  fears 
one  may  hefitate  for  ever,  and  never  be  able  to 
eftabliih  one's  daughter.  Ah  !  do  not  marry  her 
to  get  rid  of  her,  neither  for  intereft  or  ambition  ; 
and  be  firft  certain  that  the  choice  you  will  m:3ke 
will  infure  her  happinefs. 

t 
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LETTER    XXXVIII. 

Vijcountefs  to  the  Baroyicjs. 

\    OUR  letter  has  affected  me  exceedingly;  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  ftrength  of  a  part 
of  your  arguments.     I  v/ill   delay  as  long  as  I 
poffibly  can  the  fettling  of /^orc;  and  I  flatter  my- 
felf  the  choice  I  iliall  make  will  render  her  happy. 
But  I  mufl  confefs  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
defcribed  marriage  makes  me  regard  it  as  a  cruel 
and  heavy  bondage.     I  {hould  fear  to  let  her  fee  it 
in  fuch  a  light-,  I  fhould  alfo  fear  to  deceive  her, 
by  pointing  out  to  her  fuch  fevere  duties  of  obe- 
dience as  do  not  exift.     Btit,  to  grant  you  fome- 
thing,  I  will  acknowledge  fne  (hould  not  afpire  to 
the  government  of  her  hufband ;  let  them,  hov/- 
cver,  at  leaft  be  on  an  equal  footing.    Love,  which 
w  capable  of  uniting  all  Hates  and  conditions,  can 
never  admit  of  thofe  ihocking  dil^iniftions  v/hich, 
you  wifti  to  make,  and  which  would  abfolutely 
dellroy  the  fentiment.     I  would  have  Flora  s  hinf- 
band  her  lover  at  the  fame  time,  and  then  ihe  can 
never  experience  thofe  uneafineflbs  under  which  I 
have  always  laboured.    She  v/ill  have  no  malier  to 
fear.      1    would  have  him  amiable,  becnufc  it  is 
necelTary  (he  ftiould  love  him,  and  that  fne  fliould 
tlo  her  duty  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  follows  the 
'dictates  of  her  own  heart.     For  thefe  two  monrlu 
,paftl  have  had  many  converlations  with  her  on 
this  fabje*5t ;  and   have  endeavoured  to  conviuee 
her,  that  marriage  is  an  engagement  which  oughi 
■  to  be  as  delightful  as  it  is  facred ;  and  to  this  idea 
llie  llftens  with  great  pleafure,  as  1  tell  her  con- 
I  4  tinually 
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tinually,  that  the  greatefl  happinefs  fhe  can  enjoy 
is  to  find  in  her  hufband  the  object  of  her  tendereil 
afFedtion.  1  alfo  reprefent  to  her  the  dangers  {he 
will  meet  with  in  the  world,  and- the  rocks  that 
Ihe  may  chance  to  encounter  ;  and  here  perhaps  I 
may  exaggerate  a  little,  in  order  that  (he  may  have 
fome  diltrull:  of  it;  and  that  this  dirtrull:  may  give 
ber  that  pleafing  timidity  fo  neceirary  and  fo 
agreeable  in  all  young  perfons  to  prcferve  them 
frpm  the  heedleffnefs  and  imprudence  of  acting 
improperly.  This  is  my  fyftem,  it  is  plain  matter 
of  faift,  and  well  known  ;  but,  if  it  is  a  good  one, 
why  fhould  we  fcek  to  refine  upon  it?  I  have  al- 
ways thought  the  plaineft  path  was  the  moll;  eli- 
gible. I  conjure  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  read  my 
letter  attentively,  and  toanfwer  mc  very  minutely. 
I  make  objeflions  to  your  opinions,  and  lay  my 
doubts  before  you  ;  but  my  confidence  in  your 
judgment  is  not  in  the  fmallefl:  degree  leflened. 

Madame  d' Oralis  has  at  laft  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  employment  her  hufband  has  fo  long 
wilhed  her  to  take;  and  I  fancy  you  are  the  per- 
Ibn  who  has  prevailed  on  her.  She  has  been  the 
more  fearful  of  attaching  herfelf  to  a  Princefs,  lell 
fhe  fliould  not  acquit  herfelf  to  her  own  fatisfac- 
tion,  or  take  on  herfelf  a  tafk  which  fhe  was 
afraid  of  not  difchargmg  with  propriety.  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend,  fend  me  an  account  of  Cecilia. 
She  writes  to  me  frequently,  but  fhe  fays  not  a 
word  of  her  health,  which  I  am  very  uncafy 
about. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXXIX. 

Anjwer  from  the  Baronefs. 


F  I  am  not  able  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of 
my  arguments,  I  fhall  at  leaft  fulfil  the  duty  of  a 
fmcere  and  afFe61:ionate  friend  in  telling  you  all  my 
thoughts.     Perhaps  I  may  not  have    done  well  in 
ftraying  from   the  beaten  path ;  but  I   am   fincere, 
and,  if  I  have  gone  a  little  way  from  my  point,  it  is 
becaufe  I  thought  I  fhould  the  more  certainly  ar- 
rive at  it.     Love,  you  fay,  puts  every  thing  on  an 
equality.     Yes,    that  momentary  paflion,    which 
is  difapproved  and  deftroyed  by  reafon ;  but  not 
that  fentiment  of  refieition,  which  is  founded   on 
efteem  and  confidence ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  fociety,  and  formed   by  Nature.     Thele 
-are  the  fentiments  which  give  to  men  power  and 
a,uthoritv.     You  have  gi\'en  your  daughter  a  very 
unjuft  and  dangerous  reprefentation  of  this  matter. 
You  have  defcribed  love  to  her  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  now  fhe  wilhes  to  have  a  lover,  or,  to  exprcli 
myfelf  better,  fhe  wants  to  govern,  and  willeffeem 
him  a  Tyrant  who  will  not  fubmit  to  be  her  Oave  ; 
and  if  fhe  fhould  nor  have  fuch  a  huiband,  as  you 
have  given  her  the  idea  of,  if  he  fhould  not  aniV/er 
thofe  expecfations,  do  you  think  flie  could    qoi\~ 
tent  herfelf  with  regarding  him  as  a  friend  ;  when  a 
wife  fulfils   her  duty,  and  knows  her  dependence, 
if  her  huiband  has  the  leaft  delicacy,  even  without 
a  violent  affecfion  for  her,  he  will  never  treat  her 
with   fo  much  fiverity  or  oppontion,  as  to  make 
her  feel  her  inferiority.     Though  we  are  jealous  of 
I  5  the 
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the  rights  which  are  difputed  with    us,  the  more 
are  granted  to  us,  the  more  generous  we  are.    And 
where  is  tloe  heart  which  his  not  experienced  this 
truth  r   I  mull  ahb  confefs  to  you,  that  I  do  not  bet- 
ter approve  what  you  have  laid  to  your  daughter 
concci'ning  the  dangers  £hc  may  meet  with  in  the 
world.  »,  i  know  it  is  generally  the  firll  thing  young 
women  are  taught,  and  by  hearing  it  often  repeated 
they  bdieve  it ;  and,  when  they  firft  go   into  the 
world,  they  are  (o  ill  able  to  defend  themfclves  againft 
thefe  ideiu  dangers,  which   have  been  defcribed  to 
them  in  fo  dreadful  a  light,,  that  they  mull  be  above 
human  nature,  to  be  able,  to  avoid    falling    into 
them.     Let   us  fuppofe,   a  beautiful  and  amiable 
young  woman,  without  experience  or  advice,  mar- 
ried to  a  man  flie  does  not  love,  and  appearing  for 
the  fitft  time  at  Court.    Here  is  every  fort  of  dan- 
ger united  together.     I  only  wifli,  to  preferve  her 
from  them,  that  fhe  fhould  have  good  fenfe,  a  little 
j^^eaetration  and  rcfledtion  ;  and,  with  this  difpo- 
lition,  ihe.  will  begin  to  make  obl'crvatlons,  fhe  will 
fee  with    what   rcfpedt    and  attention  women  are 
treated  wliote  characters     are   without  fpot;    flje 
will  even  fee,  that  vice  itfelf  does  homage  to  vir- 
tue ;  or  at  leall:  that  it  never  ridicules  or  fjx^aks  ill  of 
it,  but,  when  it  is  thought  to  be  onlv  pretended,  fhe 
will   fee  coqucties  in  the  midft  of  their  triumphs 
meeting  witn  ihe  contempt  which  is  due  to  them  ; 
fhe  will  be  Itruck  with  the  humiliating  part  a  wo- 
man of  forty  is  obliged  to  a6l,  when  fhe  has  loft 
her  reputation  ;  fhe  will  be  obliged  to  liften  to  the 
flories  of  her  youthful   mifcondud>,  which  are  re- 
lated  with  repi'Okich   and  infamy  :   fhe  will  fee  the 
contrail  of  fo  difgufting  a  picture,  and   from    this 
moment  her  relblution  is  h>.cd  ;  you  will  perhaps 
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tell  me,  that  in  firft  coming  into  the  world,  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  for  a  young  pcrlbn,  intoxicated 
with  diffipation,  to  obferve  or  rcfleci:.  But,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  eafy  to  look  round 
and  obferve  with  attention  things  which  are  quite 
new  to  us,  and  to  form  our  opinions  from  thefc 
obfervations.  The  world  does  not  charm  us  at  the 
hrft  fight  J  every  thing  appears  too  ftrange  to  afford 
us  amufemcnt,  and  the  fear  and  diffidence  we  carryr 
with  us  prevents  us  from  talcing  pleafure  in  it  j 
fo  that  the  firfl  year  is  always  tedious,  difagreeable, 
and  fatiguing  :  let  it  then  be  ufefully  employed^ 
while  the  head  is  cool,  the  manners  fimple,  and. 
the  heart  innocents  Wretched  will  thofe  be  who' 
fuffer  this  precious  moment  to  cfcape  them,,  with- 
out reaping  the  advantages  it  offers.  But  you- 
muft  be  fenliblc,  my  dear  friend,  that  if  your  fcholar 
has  only  had  a  common  education,  if  her  inclina- 
tions are  confined  to  a  ball  or  the  choice  of  a  new 
gown  ;  if  ycu  marry  her  at  fifteen  ;  or  if,  before 
that,  you  introduce  her  too  foon  into  company. 
If  (he  has,  in  fhort,  feen  every  thing  before  flic 
was  capable  of  forming- a  right  opinion,  her  reafon 
will  never  be  able  to  make  any  new  difcovery,  no- 
thing will  furprile  or  affe6l  her;  and  flie  will  con- 
fequently  follow  the  dr-^am.  Adieu,  my  dear 
frieifd.  It  is  with  real  concern  I  make  thefe  me- 
lancholy refl'ei^lions  with  refpecl  to  a  child,  who 
I  affure  you  is  as  dear  to-  me  as  to  yourlblf :  the  af- 
fedf^onate  intereft  I  take  in  he^  may  perhaps  make 
the  danger  appear  greater  than  it  really  is.  Rut  I 
have  laid  my  heart  entirely  open  to  you,,  and  have 
difguifed  nothing  from  you.  Cediias  health-  con- 
tinues much  the  iarne-;  butiier  tranquillitv  leems 
^u'ite  reftored,  and  fhe  nev^cr  anpe^-eJ  more  calm 
1  6         '  and 
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and  eafy.  The  Phyfician  from  Carcaflbne,  who  is 
a  man  of  great  merit,  came  yefterday  to  fee  her, 
and  fpent  an  hour  with  her  in  her  apartment.  \Vhen 
he  came  away  from  her,  hiscountenance  really  ter- 
rified us,  as  it  appeared  he  had  been  weeping. 
However  he  afTured  Monf.  d- Aimer iy  Cecilia  was 
then  very  well,  and  that  he  had  no  fears  on  her  ac- 
count. But  I  mufl:  own  I  have  a  great  many,  and 
I  fhall  never  be  free  fvom  them  till  the  Autumn  is 
over. 


LETTER     XL. 

'The  fame  to  the  fame, 

O  U  flill  have  fome  doubts,  my  dear  friend  ; 
and  you  think  it  wou]d  be  ufeful  to  give  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  fome  idea  of  the  number  of 
lovers  file  is  likely  to  meet  with  on  her  entrance 
into  the  world.  They  are  neither  graces  nor  beau- 
ty, which  attra6l  Che  croud  you  fpeak  of;  it  is 
merely  coquetry,  which  allures  them.  You  re- 
member Madiire  de  Clciny,  the  moft  beautiful  wo- 
man in  our  time,  and  -.yithout  doubt  one  of  the 
mofl  amiable.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one's  be- 
ing in  love  with  her  ?  Every  one  admired  and  re- 
fpedlcd  her,  but  nobody  followed  her  ;  becaufe  fhe 
was  truly  virtuous,  modeft,  and.  referved :  while 
her  coufm  Madame  de  Clevauxy  with  a  very  indif- 
ferent perfon,  was  continually  furrounded  by  all 
the  young  men  of  fafhion.  Love  never  can  fub- 
fift  witiiOut  hope;  and,  let  a  woman  be  ever  fo 
charming,  you  may  be  fure,  if  Ihe  infpires  any  one 

with 
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with  a  ferious  paflion,  thatfhe  meant  to  do  fo  ;  and 
that  (be  is  not  entirely  free  from  coquetry.  A  fen- 
fible  man  never  loves  paflionate]  v,  but  when  he  thinks 
}ie  is  beloved  again  ;  and  a  vain  man  would  never  fub- 
je(£t  his  vanity  to  the  contempt  he  might  meet  with  j 
he  depends  always  on  being  fuccefsful.  Why  then 
fhould  he  run  the  hazard  of  being  humbled  i*  Exa-i 
mine  your  heart  thoroughly,  my  dear  friend,  and 
you  will  perhaps  acknowledge  I  am  in  the  right. 
JDo  you  remember  the  poor  Chevalier  de  Herbain., 
whofe  brain  you  almoft  turned,  and  to  whom  you 
was  for  ever  faying,  Indeed,  I  can  never  feel  a  mu- 
tual affection  for  you,  and  I  muft  abfoluteiy  put 
an  end  to  your  addrefles,  but  you  continued  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  you  fuffered  him  to  entertain  you  with 
his  paffion  a  thoufand  different  ways,  and  you  al- 
lowed him  to  follow  you  every-where,  fo  that  you 
took  up  all  his  attention.  Was  not  this  giving 
him  encouragement  ?  You  are  fcnfible  how  this; 
condu(Sl  hurt  your  character,  and  that,  when  I 
fpoke  to  you  fo  ferioufly  about  it,  you  told  me  it 
was  not  in  your  power  to  cure  him  of  his  folly. 
I  undertook  the  cure  myfelf,  provided  you  would 
only  fecond  me  :  and  in  one  fmgle  converfation  we 
convinced  him,  he  had  not  common  fenfe  in  loving 
you  fo  tenderly.  You  may  not  perhaps  have  forgot, 
that  he  told  you,  a  little  angrily,  your  explanation 
j  came  rather  too  late  ;  and  that,  if  you  had  told  him 
(fo  fix  months  fooner,  he  fhould  never  have  beenfo 
much  in  love  with  you.  He  fpoke  truth,  and  you 
would  have  been  much  more  fenfible  of  your  fault, 
if  he  had  been  a  vain,  impertinent  coxcomb,  in- 
ftead  of  being  a  virtuous  and  good  man  ;  for  then 
he  would  have  revenged  himfelfby  fpeaking  ill  of 
[you  J  and  be  aifurcd,  after  fuch  conduft,  however 
Llf  inncfcent 
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innocent  you  might  be,  many  people  would  hnvc 
given  credit  to  his  aflertions. 

We  will  now  come  to  what  you  fay  with  regard 
to  love.  You  feeni  to  think  a  woman,  who  has  no- 
affection  for  her  hufband,  can  fcarce  live  without 
having  a  lover.  If  this  is  not  exactly  your  expref* 
fion,  it  is  at  leaft  the  meaning  of  it.  You  repeat, 
*'  The  heart  is  made  for  love  :"  I  agree,  that  there 
muft  be  a  paiTion  to  agitate  and  employ  it.  But 
why  muft  tliat  pailion  be  love  ?  It  is  a  general  no- 
tion, that  every  body  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives  are 
imder  the  impulfe  of  a  violent  affeition.  There  are 
fcarcely  any  young  perfons^  who  have  not  admitted 
this  abiurd  idea.  Formerly  young  people  were  told 
ridiculous  ftories  with  good  intentions,  which  were 
liifened  to  with  credulous  fmiplicity.  But,  now 
their  minds  are  more  enlightened,  it  is  not  the  mindy 
but  it  is  the  heart  which  is  deceived.  By  talking 
upon  fentimcnt  they  have  formed  a  falfe  definition 
of  it,  as  far  from  Nature  as  it  is  contrary  to  reafon.- 
The  language  of  men  and  women  are  quite  con- 
iradiftory  on  this  fubjeil ;  one  party  exhauft  them- 
felves  in  making  differtations  on  the  violence  of  their 
paflions,  while  the  other,  v/hen  among  themfelves;,. 
deny  its  cxiftcnce,  on  one  fide  it  is  the  moft  fub.^ 
lime  philofophy,  and  on  the  other  the  direct  con- 
trary. One  may  conclude  from  hence,  that  one 
ought  equally  to  diihuft  a  pompous  difplay  of  ex-^ 
travagant  fentiments,  and  the  affectation  of  a  vain 
boafter.  In  the  prefent  mode  of  education,  a  mo^ 
ther  thinks  (he  does  quite  right  in  fuffering  her 
daughter  to  read  what  are  called  moral  no\'els  of 
romances.  For  inftance,  the  Princefs  of  Clevei^ 
where  they  fav  ^'ou  v/ill  find  fuch  beautiful  examples 
of  virtue  ^  where  the  Heroine  rcfiffs  with  fo  much- 
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^rength  and  refolution  a  mofl  violent  paffion,  Irt 
feeing  tlie  excefs  of  the  affection  wbich  governs'hery 
and  the  dreadful  ftruggles  flie  has   with  herfclf,  if 

..one  is  to  believe  this  a  faithftd  representation  of 
the  human  heart,  v/e  mufl  alfo  believe,  that  love  is 
totally  independent  of  our  will ;  that  it  is  ufelefs  to 
-oppole  it  in  its  progrefs  ;  and  that  virtue  is  only  a  tor- 
ment to  us.  This  is  a  very  moral  and  fatisfa^Story 
conclufion  !  A  young  woman,  inlhnictcd  in  fuch 
reading,  married  to  a  man  fhe  does  not  love,  hut 
-fancying,  that  fhe  is  to  be  violently  in  love  fome 
time  or  other,  waits  for  the  fatal  moment  with 
anxiety,  it  foon  arrives  :  I'hc  firft  perfon  who  fpeaks 
of  love  is  exactly  him  whom  Heaven  has  predeftijied 
to  infpire  her  with  a  fentiment,  which  is  to  he  the 
torment  of  her  life.  No  more  repofe,  no  more  fleep, 
fweet  liberty  is  gone  for  ever  ;  a  gloomy  melancholy 
■fucceeds  to  all  her  chenrfulnefs  ;  in  fhort,  Ihe  is  her- 
felf  the  Princefs  of  Cleves  ;  and  fhe  then  begins  to 
thinic  fhe  loves  ftill  more  than  tiie  Princefs,  or  that 
the  Author  perhaps  has  rather  exceeded  the  truth,  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  her  refiftance,  which  indeed 
appeal's  to  be  probable.  A  tender  and  ardent  lover 
at  lei.gth  obtains  from  her  the  confeffion  which  he 
folicits :  in  the  firft  moments  cf  this  weaknefs 
which  is  new  to  her,  fhe  afBi6ts  herlelf,  fighs,  and 
fabmits  to  her  dcrtiny  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  veil  is  fal- 
len aiide,  thele  romantic  notions  grow  weaker; 
the  Heroine  perceives  with  furprize,  that  fhe  loves 
no  longer,  or  rather  that  fhe  never  has  loved  :  fhe 
finds  herfelf  deceived,  and  that  fhe  has  not  found 
this  ideal  objeit,  which  was  to  inCpire  her  with  fo 
tender  a  pallion.  At  firft  fhe  waited  for  the  mo- 
ment to  arrive.  But  now  (he  feeks  for  it  without 
being  happier,    and  will  not  be   difcouraged,    til! 

.  amidll  repeated  errors  the  pleafingdays  of  h«r  youth 

are 
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are  vanifhed  like  a  tirefome  dream,  which  only 
leaves  behind  it  cox;fufed  and  vague  ideas  of  a 
thoufand  follies  as  ftrange  as  they  are  abfurd. 
It  is  then  fhe  makes  bitter  reflections  :  the  paft 
humbles,  the  future  terrifies  her.  The  illullon 
is  totally  deftroyed  !  Abandoned  by  the  croud  of 
flatterers  who  furrounded  her,  fhe  finds  herfelf  neg- 
le«5fed,  and  a  ftranger  in  the  midft  of  her  family 
and  children.  She  reads  in  their  faces  the  fright- 
ful fentence  which  condemns  her,  contempt  pur- 
fues  her,  forrow  and  repentance  confume  her,  and, 
to  compleat  her  misfortunes,  her  race  is  not  yet  half 
run.  I  believe  it  is  infinitely  more  eafy  to  find  a 
woman  who  never  had  a  lover,  than  to  meet  with 
thofe  who  never  had  but  one.  The  firft  flep  is  the  moil 
difficult,  when  that  is  palled,  the  reft  of  the  way 
is  very  fmooth  ;  neverthelefs  I  know  there  have  been 
inftances,  but  they  are  fo  rare  they  can  only  be  men- 
tioned as  exceptions.  Love  at  the  beginning  is 
never  very  ardent.  It  is  at  firft  only  a  fentiment  of 
preference,  of  which  it  is  very  eafy  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs,  by  ceafing  to  fee  the  objecSt  who  has  infpired 
it.  This  is  the  molt  certain  means ;  and  the  re- 
membrance will  be  effaced  with  very  little  trouble. 
But  if  a  woman  hefitates,  if  flie  will  blind  herfelf  on 
this  attachment  which  fhe  has  formed,  or  if  fhe  will 
exaggerate  the  degree  of  it,  refiflance  will  become 
more  painful  and  victory  more  difficult.  There  is 
no  fenfible  woman  who  has  yielded  to  this  weaknefs, 
but  has  for  a  long  time  forefeen  her  defeat.  She 
who  maintains  her  caufe  with  refolution,  will  never 
be  conquered.  The  determinations  of  a  virtuous 
and  ferious  mind  cannot  be  deftroyed  in  a  moment ; 
in  that  cafe  virtue  would  only  be  a  vain  and  chime- 
rical idea.     Now  it  is  that  you  mult  examine  the 
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very  bottom  of  your  heart ;  queilion  it,  and  Its  zn~ 
Aver  will  be  worth  more  than  a  treatifc  on  morality. 
— A  fmgular  reflection  is  juft  come  into  my  head, 
Paris  is  the  center  of  tumult  and  dillipation ;  the 
confufion  of  ideas  which  arife  from  fo  many  dif- 
ferent objeCis  muft  ill  agree  with  love  ;  which  is 
always  defcribed  as  preferring  concealment  and  foli- 
tude  ;  and  yet  it  always  appears  here  under  many  and 
various  forms.  Whilft  in  the  country,  far  from 
noife  and  buftle,  we  fee  no  woman  retired  to 
her  country-feat,  who  falls  defperately  in  love  with 
her  neighbours.  In  general,  fhe  is  attached  to  her 
hufband,  and  the  life  fhe  leads  prevents  her  from 
entertaining  romantic  ideas.  In  coming  flill  nearer 
to  Nature,  we  do  jiot  fee  among  the  peafants  any 
other  than  moderate  fentim.cnts,  which  can  fcarcely 
be  called  paflions,  although  they  are  affecftionately 
attached  to  their  parents,  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren. Ought  we  to  believe,  that  our  improved 
underflandings  are  the  caufe  of  thefe  contrary  ef- 
fects r  Ought  we  not  rather  to  fearch  for  them  in 
our  hearts  ?  Adieu  !  my  dear  friend.  Cecilia^  to 
whom  I  have  given  your  laft  letter,  has  anfwered 
it,  as  you  will  fee.  She  is  truly  affe£led  with  the 
proofs  of  friendfhip  you  have  give  her.  We  talk 
of  you  continually.  And,  if  flie  had  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  knowing  how  to  value  vou,  I  find  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  me  not  to  love  her  with  the 
greateft  tenderncfs. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XLI. 

Same  to  thejame. 


A 


T  length  you  fay  your  daughter's  heart  is  en- 
gaged ;  flic  loves  Monf.  de  Valey^  and  prefers  him 
to  every  other  man  ;  you  have  therefore  given  your 
confent.  You  are  to  blame,  my  dear  friend,  any 
longer  to  fear  my  cenfure.  It  is  very  natural  to 
make  refleftions,  when  one  fancies  they  may  be  of 
ufe;  but  it  w^ould  be  very  abfurd  to  perfevere  in 
condemning  an  affair  which  is  determined  on. 
That  would  be  merely  to  fliew  my  opinion  without 
proving  my  friendfliip.  I  beg  therefore  you  will 
be  aflured  I  am  greatly  interefted  for  Monf,  de 
Valey  ;  and  that  in  future  I  will  only  look  forward  to 
the  advantages  which  may  arife  from  this  union. 
Your  daughter  is  not  to  leave  you  ;  Ihe  will  live 
with  you ;  this  is  a  very  lucky  circumftauce.  You 
may  watch  over  her  actions,  and  gain  the  confi- 
dence and  friendfhip  of  her  hufband,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  keep  her  from  the  counfels  other  rao- 
ther-in-iaw.  In  (hort,  Ihe  will  be  under  your  eye, 
and  I  fhall  have  no  more  fears  for  her  fafety. 

You  think,  what  I  faid  in  my  laft  letter  upon 
the  fubjeiSt  of  reading  novels  is  too  fevere.  You 
think  forbidding  young  people  to  read  them  is  the 
only  way  to  make  them  more  earncR  to  get  at 
them.  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  for,  as  foon  at; 
ever  a  young  woman  comes  to  be  her  own  mif- 
trefs,  flic  will  make  herfelf  amends  for  the  con- 
flraint  fhc  had  laboured  under,  and  fhe  will  read 
every  novel  fhe  can  lay  her  hands  on.     What  X 
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to  is  their  being  allowed  to  read  novels,  juft  at  the 
time  when  they  are  moft  likely  to  make  imprelHons 
on  them  ;  that  is,  when  they  are  about  fixteen  or 
feventeen.  I  know  but  of  three  novels  which  luve 
any  morality  in  them ;  Clarija,  which  is  the  beft, 
Grandifon^  and  Pamela.  My  daughter  fhall  read 
them  in  Englifh,  when  fhe  comes  to  be  eighteen  ; 
as  to  the  generality  of  all  the  reft,  I  fhall  begin  to 
let  her  read  them  when  flae  is  a  little  older.  By 
the  time  Ihe  is  thirteen,  fhe  will  read  a  very  fmall 
number  of  thefe  Works,  the  befl  of  their  kind  ;  and 
reading  them  with  me,  at  that  age,  will  do  her  no 
kind  of  harm,  but  on  the  contrary  will  help  to 
form  her  judgment,  in  letting  her  fee  the  faults  and 
ill  confequences,  as  well  as  the  improbability  of 
the  greateft  part  of  thefe  books,  even  of  thofe  tliat 
we  reckon  the  beft.  After  this  time  flie  will  never 
fee  me  read  them  ;  fhe  will  not  even  meet  with 
them  in  my  library.  And  fhe  will  never  hear  me 
fpeak  of  them  without  contempt.  With  thefe  pre- 
cautions, I  am  very  certain,  when  fhe  is  twenty 
years  old,  fhe  will  never  have  an  inclination  to  amufe 
hcrfelf  in  fo  trifling  a  way  with  books,  which  are 
oijly  calculated  to  corrupt  the  heart,  as  well  as  mif- 
lead  the  judgment. 

You  defire  me  to  be  very  particular  in  my  ac- 
count of  Adelaide'?,  improvements.  She  can  draw 
a  head  very  prettily  ;  fhe  knows  all  our  Hiftorical 
Pidliures  by  heart.  The  copK.'S,  from  which  fhe 
writes,  have  made  her  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
tures :  fhe  fpeaks  Englifh  as  well  as  Mifs  Bridget  ; 
fhe  begins  to  read  very  well  j  fhe  underftands  fmg- 
ing  tolerably ;  and  fhe  can  perform  the  moft  dif- 
ficult leflbns  on  the  harp  in  a  very  plcafmg  manner. 
She  has  at  prcfent  learned   only  the  firft  rules  of 
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Arithmetick,  but  fhe  can  calculate  amazingly  well- 
For  her  writing  and  fpelling  you  yourfelf  can  judge  j 
and  I  think,  in  this  rtfpecl,  very  few,  if  any,  chil- 
dren exceed  her.  As  fhe  will  be  eight  years  old 
the  tenth  of  next  Odlober,  which  is  three  weeks 
hence  j  I  intend  to  make  her  read  an  Hiftorical 
Work,  which  I  have  written  for  her,  and  which 
is  called  Annals  of  Virtue^  and  is  written  in  fix 
volumes.  It  contains  a  particular  account  of  iill 
the  great  actions,  together  with  the  fmgular  and 
memorable  events,  taken  from  the  publick  and  pri- 
vate Hiftory  of  People  of  all  Nations,  from  the  Crea- 
tion down  to  the  prcfenx  time,  in  Chronological 
order;  and  contains  alfo  an  abftract  of  the  befl:  laws 
inade  ufe  of  in  different  Governments  ;  extrafls 
from  the  fentiments  and  morality  of  the  mofl  cele- 
brated Philofophers ;  and  a  fiiort,  though  tole- 
rably exa(fl:  account  of  the  manners  and  cuiloms  of 
the  Ancients.  I  have  placed  each  Hillory  accord- 
ing to  its  degree  of  antiquity,  or  rather  according 
to  the  connection  between  countries,  as  China  and 
Japan,  France  and  England,  &c.  &c.  EachHif- 
tory  begins  by  a  Chronological  abridgement,  which 
precedes  the  feparate  events ;  and  to  this  abridge- 
ment I  have  raided  a  fhort  Geographical  Defcrip- 
tion  of  each  country,  its  extent,  fituation,  &c.  &:c. 
As  I  wrote  this  Work  for  the  ufe  of  children,  I 
was  particularly  defirous  it  fhould  improve  their 
underitanding  and  their  hearts  at  the  fame  time. 
A  child,  from  eight  years  old  to  twcl;  e,  is  not  ca-. 
pable  of  making  reflections  unlefs  they  are  aflifled, 
and,  even  then,  I  think  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  \ 
read  thofe  Hillorics  which  we  efteem  the  beft» 
This  Hiilory,  fo  proper  for  us  to  read,  becaufe  we 
can  underftund  and  reflect  on  it,  is  ufelefs  to  chil- 
dren. 
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dren,  who,  by  being  dazzled  by  every  appearance 
of  grandeur,  do  not  perceive  the  cruelty  or  injuftice 
of  an  action  which  appears  glorious  and  is  attended 
with  fuccefs.  How  many  young  Princes  heads 
have  been  turned  by  reading  the  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great  !  It  is  well  known,  v/hat  an  eft'eot  it  had 
on  the  mind  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  when  a  child. 
The  chief  point,  which  I  have  kept  to  in  this  book, 
is  not  to  judge  of  perfons  and  things,  but  as  they 
reallv  deferve  j  never  to  praife  thofe  who  do  not  de- 
ferve  praife  ;  and,  in  (hort,  to  make  fuch  reflections 
on  each  character  and  event  as  may  inable  Ade- 
la'ide  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  them,  by  the 
time  fhe  comes  to  read  our  bell  Hiftories. 


LETTER    XLII. 

Vijcountejs  to  the  Baronejs, 

\J  H,    my  dear  friend  !    What   a   day    is    this, 

which  has  juft  paft  ! It  is  done  !   Flora  is 

married At  length  fhe  has  pronounced  the 

dreadful  word  which  engages  her  for    ever 

Her  fate  is  fixed,  independent  of  me  for  the  future 
. .  .  .  and  it  is  for  ever  ! .  .  .  .  There  are  circum- 
ftances,  without  which  we  fhould  not  know  tiie 
excefs  of  our  fenfibility.  She  who  has  never  {ti^n 
her  daughter  married,  or  at  the  point  of  death,  crm 
have  no  perfect  idea  what  it  is  to  be  a  mother .... 
I  cannot  defcribe  to  you  all  that  has  pafied  in  my 
mind  fmce  yefterday.  Certainly  I  fee  with  dif- 
ferent eyes,  I  ha\'e  a  different  heart  and  another 
way  of  thiaking ;  I  am  no  longer  tlie  fame  perfon  I 

...  In 
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In    one    moment   I  have   difcovcred  my 

daughter  dearer  to  me  than  any  thing  on  earth, 
and  that  all  my  happinefs  depends  on  our  future 
fortune.  I  have  no  idea  how  it  (hould  happen, 
that  her  education  has  not  always  been  the  prin- 
cipal concern  of  my  life.  I  am  continually  re- 
proaching myfelf  for  having  negledted  it,  and  for 
fuft'ering  her  to  marry  fo  young ;  and  above  all 
with  having  made  a  choice,  which  at  this  time 
appears  to  me  full  of  inconveniencies.  The 
conduft  of  her  mother-in-law  comes  back  to 
my  memory  under  the  moft  odious  colours.     I 

blufti  to  hear  my  daughter  call  her  mother 

If  I  had  been  my  own  miftrefs  this  morning,  if  I 
could  have  broke  the  engagement,  my  child  fhould 
have  been  free ;  fhe  ftiould  ftill  have  been  mine 

Monf  de  Valey  appears  to  me  nothing  more 

than  a  coxcomb,  without  fenfe  and  without  cha- 
racter  Add  to  all  thefe  painful  ideas  the 

prefence  of  Madame  de  Gerville,  who  has  been 
here  all  day,  and  who  triumphs  in  her  own  power, 

and  the  vexation  (he  has  given  me Ah  !  it 

is  at  this  moment  that  I  feel,  in  the  anguifh  of  my 
heart,  how  happy  I  might  have  been,  had  I  fol- 
lowed your  advice !  I  fhould  then  have  gained  the 
confidence  of  Monf.  Liinours.  My  daughter 
would  have  had  a  proper  education.  Vanity  and 
folly  would  never  have  led  me  into  fuch  impru- 
dences ;  and  I  fhould  not  now  be  a  prey  to  ufelcfs 

remorfe  ! For  thefe  four  and  twenty  hours 

I  have  not  had  a  moment's  peace ;  it  is  now  one  in 
the  morning.  The  company  are  in  the  faloon  j 
they  are  all  at  cards  5  and  I  at  this  hour  of  midnight 
have  efcaped  from  them  to  fliut  myfelf  up  with 

you  \ With  you ! I   may  fay   fo ; 

but. 
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but,  alas !  you  are  two  hundred  leagues  from  me  I 
,  .  .  .  ,  My  dear  friend,  you  have  forfaken  me.  .  .  . 
But  I  have  ilill  fome  friends  left  who  fee  my  grief 
and  pity  me,  though  their  compailion  humbles 
rather  than  comforts  me  ;  it  appears  as  an  indirevft 
reproach  on  my  conduct,  Imce  it  is  but  too  true  I 
am  made  unhappy  by  my  own  fault ;  and  this  kind 
of  pity  is  always  mixed  with  a  contempt  which 
makes  it  infupportable.  I  want  none  but  yours; 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  ncceflary  and  valuable 
to  me.     Ah,  do  not  refufe  it !  I  weep  while  I  am 

writing Never,    never,    have  I  been   fo 

deeply  aifli£led fo  melancholy,   fo  appre- 

henfive  ! And  on  the  day  on  v/hich  I  have 

married  mv  dauo-hter !  the  day  which  oucht  to  be 

the  happieit  of  my  life  ! But  it  appears  to 

me  as  if  I  was  not  in  my  own  houfe,  but  in  that  of  a 

itranger  1 Only  think  of  Monf.  de  Li7?i3urs! 

he  has  not  for  thefe  two  days  had  a  wifh  to  fee 
me  alone,  that  he  might  fpeak  to  me  of  his  daugh- 
ter. This  evening  they  were  talking  of  her  being 
prefented.  Her  mother-in-law  was  for  having  it 
done  the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  this  evening  at 
eight,  leaving  Monf.  de  Limours  to  determine.  I 
told  them  I  Ihould  have  preferred  a  more  diftant 
day  i  but  Monf.  de  Limours  did  not  feem  to  hear 
me,  and  it  was  fixed  for  the  nearell.  A  thoufand 
other  little  things  of  this  kind  have  contraditSled 
and  vexed  me  to  an  unreafonable  degree.  But 
you  know  my  violence,  and  that  I  am  extreme  in 
(Cvery  thing.  I  have  no  patience,  no  confidera- 
tion.  I  am  not  apt  to  fancy  grievances,  they  are 
a<5tually  before  my  face.  I  do  not  concern  my- 
felf  in  a  moderate  way ;  I  am  abfolutely  in  defpair. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  adieu  !  pity  me,  love  me, 

write 
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write  to  me,  and  remember  that  you  only  can  con- 
fole  me,  or  at  lead  mitigate  my  forrrows  !  I  have  a 
dreadful  head-ach.  I  almoft  wiih  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous illnefs.  I  {hould  hope  then  you  would  re- 
turn hither  to  take  care  of  me.  As  for  any  thing 
elfe,  I  allure  you  I  fliould  leave  this  world  very 
willingly  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  very  agreeable 
to  me. 
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Madame  d'OJialis  to  the  Baronefs. 

O  not  alarm  yourfelf,  my  dear  ^aunt,  for 
Madame  de  Limours.  I  am  not  at  all  furprized, 
that,  having  wrote  to  you  on  the  day  of  her  daugh- 
ter's marriage,  fhe  fhall  have  made  you  fo  uneafy, 
for  (lie  was  in  a  dreadful  fituation;  but,  happily 
for  her,  fhe  is  as  eafily  calmed  as  flie  is  irritated. 
The  morning  after  the  wedding  1  went  to  fee  her, 
and  found  her  fpirits  extremely  low.  Going  out 
of  her  apartment,  and  knowing  Monf.  de  Limours 
was  alone  in  his,  Monf.  d'0/la/ls  and  I  went  to 
fee  him  ;  we  both  fpoke  to  him  on  his  behaviour 
to  Madame  de  Limours.  He  fmiled  and  afkcd  me 
if  you  had  appointed  me  your  deputy  to  preach  to 
him.  I  told  him  I  fhould  never  have  fenfe  enough 
to  be  able  to  take  your  place;  and  that  I  was 
much  too  young  to  venture  to  give  advice,  if  the 
tendered  friendfhip  did  not  allow  me  fuch  a  li- 
berty. At  thefe  words  he  quitted  the  tone  of 
raillery,  and  we  entered  into  a  ferious  explana- 
tion. He  complained  with  fome  reafon  of  Ma- 
dame de  Limours'^  capricious  temper,  but  he  did 

juflice 
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juftice  to  the  reft  of  her  amiable  qualities  •  nn^ 
when  I  informed  him  fhe  was  reaHv  ^       "^^ 

aunt,  how  ch:™i"g  te  is  ^LnT'  "'I  '"' 
Pleafc;  fo  that,  in  |ort,  fteTai?,  %l  "^'^'y^ 

™^  there  It  dinner,' an'd^ad^wT  ^'  %"'"" 

i.an  when  fhe  conq^rl     Sa^  J  ^^^"''°"' 

led  all  in  her  nn,x-,=r  T   x    ^^^^^^^^  ^^  Ltmours 

■our  and\a:,- ff  wit'h  l^Slf'^i"  Socd  ^^u- 

•■Gervilk,  governed  inWkk  ,    '  Madame 

f.fnd«<:;'-«"pSs 

^"cSed,tis^a^f.v^^^^^^^ 

Vol   I  n2;ca«ed  a  curious  fcene,  if 

'    '  '^  Madame 
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Madame  de  Umours  had  not  taken  her  part;  and, 
Wi  h  a   chearfulnefs   and   grace  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  defcribe    to  you,  turned   every  thing 
ffch  had  been  faid  into  pleafantry.     What   a 
Tkv  that    with  fo  many  charms,  fo  much  wit  and 
£lu  y  oT  fentiment!  Madame  de  Umours  has 
no   hr^deas  better  connefted  and  more  fteadinefs 
of  opnion!   However,  fhe  is  at  prefent  perfeft  / 
fatiXd,  delighted  with  Monf.  de  Lmours,  charmed 
w  h  he   daughter,  her  fon-in-Jaw,  and  even  Ma- 
dame de  Valey.     You  alk  me,  my  dear  aunt,  to 
Ive  you  an  ^account  of  Flora,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
frope^ly,  Madame  the  Marchionefs  ^.  Valey.  I 
S  ^U  you  freely  what  I  ^f  \of  ^er^    She  is 
arown  very  much  fince  you  faw  her.     bhe  has  a 
?  JHood  Lpe,  becaufe  Ihe  is  laced  very  fght 
Sh  makes  herwaift  appear  flender  ,  fhe  has  not 
n^d  complexion;  but  her  eyes  are  almoft  as 
befu^iful  as  Madame  de  Lmours\  though   fbe  has 
not  her  lovely  countenance  or  her  graces.     The, 
Sr  of  d^ordlingher  head-drefs,  or  rumpling  her 
Inwn    sives  fuch  a  ftifFnefs  to  her  motions,  that  it 
STkes  f     quite  difagreeable.     As  to  her  talents 
^r  other  qualificatiolis,    one   word  exprefTes   the 
whok     fhe  dances   perf^dly  well.     In  fKort     I 
Tb^nk  fhe  has  very  little  underftandmg,  and,  what 
s  much  worfe  for  her   1  fear  fhe  has  not  a  goo 
heart  •  and  I  am  fure  flie  has  a  great^deal  of  cun 
•  For  examnle    fhe  aff^dts  to  be  artlefs  anc 

Scenl  wt'k Tchadegree'XIf  cunning. as  quite  , 
Ihock    merwho  have  known  her  from  in  ancy .  , 
but  deceTv  s  many  other  people,  particularly  th-  ; 
Cnevalieri'H^r^-^^'^  vvho  has  a  collea.on  of  h^ 
fnnocent  fayings,  which  he  repeats  u^h  a  M 
faaion  that  always  puts  me  out  of  tempei.    Lpa 
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the  whole  fhe  is  pretty ;  her  youth  makes  her 
plealing,  and  fhe  is  generally  admired.  As  for 
Monf.  de  Valey^  he  is  a  mere  nothing.  He  gives 
himfelf  many  airs,  and  has  not  one  fingle  idea  ;  he 
pretends  to  be  inattentive  and  abfent,  and  his  con- 
verlation  confifts  only  in  repeating  with  an  affected 
air  what  others  have  juft  faid.  There  is  but  one 
opinion  concerning  him  :  he  is  equally  trouble- 
fome,  free,  and  tajkative;  befides  this,  he  has  the 
Anglo-manie  to  a  great  degree.  He  unfortunately 
Ipcnt  fourteen  days  in  London,  and  fpeaks  of  it  in- 
cclTantlyi  is  always  boafting  of  the  learning  and 
genius  oftheEnglifh  ;  he  defpifes  the  French^'from 
his  heart.  He  keeps  Englifh  horfes,  reads  the 
llnglilli  newfpapers,  makes  his  morning  vifits  with 
boots  and  fpurs,  drinks  tea  twice  a  day,  and  thinks 
himfelf  as  wife  as  Newton  or  Locke. 

Now,  my  dear  aunt,  allov/  me  to  talk  to  you  of 
my  own  affairs:  I  have  left  my  little  twins  for 
a  twelvemonth  with  my  mother-in-law.  As  foon 
as  they  are  five  years  old,  I  fhall  take  them  with 
me.  I  am  told  this  is  a  very  abfurd  fcheme,  and 
that,  being  wholly  employed  in  my  attentions  on 
:  the  Frmcefs,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  educate  my 
I  children.  It  is  very  true  thefe  little  journeys 
»  carry  me  from  Paris  for  near  two  months  in  the 
fummer,  which  will  prevent  me  from  takina  care 
of  them  for  that  time ;  but  then  I  (hall  intruft 
them  to  a  Governefs  on  whofe  fidelity  I  can  de- 
pend ;  and,  when  they  are  older,  I  fhall  fend  them 
to  a  Convent  for  thofe  two  months.  In  fhort  I 
(hall  make  fewer  vifits;  I  fhall  not  go  to  balls'or 
any  public  places,  but  when  I  am  oblicred  to  attend 
the  Pnncefs;  and  I  am  certain  I  fhall  find  time 
nough  to  fulfil  all  my  duty  towards  her,  and  at 
^2  the 
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the  fame  time  attend  to  the  education  of  my 
children.  The  only  concern  I  have  is  the  thoughts 
of  not  being  able  to  come  to  Languedoc;  and, 
when  I  refiecl  that  it  will  ftill  be  eighteen  months 
before  I  fhall  fee  you,  I  am  then  convinced  that 
Prudence  herfelf  does  not  make  us  amends  for  the 
facrifices  {he  requires  of  us.  Adieu,  my  dear 
aunt  !  Do  me  the  favour  to  fend  me  the  little 
Tales,  and  other  Papers  relative  to  Education, 
which  you  have  promifed  mej  for  what  can  I  do 
without  you? 


LETTER    XLIV. 

j^njwer  from  the  Baronejs  to  Madame 
d'OJlalis. 

X  A  M  entirely  of  your  opinion,  my  dear  child. 
When  we  make  a  point  of  doing  our  duty,  there 
is  no  fitiiation  in  which  we  are  unable  to  attend 
to  it.  When  the  inclination  leads  us,  we  fhall 
always  find  time. 

I  am  told  fince  your  laft  lying-in  you  have 
learned  to  ride  on  horfeback.  I  muft  own  I  have 
very  little  right  to  condemn  this  exercife,  which  I 
have  been  very  fond  of.  But,  however,  you  are 
fenfible  I  renounced  it  entirely,  when  my  atten- 
tions to  you  became  really  of  ufe.  I  do  not  know 
an  amufement  more  dangerous  in  every  refpect  for 
women  than  this  is,  or  which  leads  them  to  wafte 
their  time  more.  In  the  different  rides  about 
Paris  you  meet  all  the  young  men  of  fufhion,  and 
you  know  how  often  thofe  meetings  have  been 

taken 
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taken  for  affignations,  and  that  this  very  chcum-- 
ftance  ruined  the  character  of  Aladame  de  Tervi-cre. 
Befides,  how  is  it  poflible  you  can  employ  yourfelf 
with  your  children,  improve  your  underrtanding,  or 
fulfil  the  duties  of  your  ftation,  if  you  ride  on 
horfeback  three  or  four  times  a  week?  That  is  to 
fay,  if  you  pafs  thofe  three  days  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
iogney  and  in  dreffing  and  undrciling  yourfelf.  I 
q^not  finifh  this  letter  without  adding  fome  re- 
marks on  the  manner  in  which  you  ought  to  con- 
duel  yourfelf  in  your  new  fituation.  Firft,  you 
muft  never  forget  that  your  family  defired  and  fol- 
licited  this  place  for  you ;  and  this  remembrance 
will  preferve  you  from  the  abfurd  cuftom  of  com- 
plainmgof  the  dutv  impofcd  on  you.  It  is  a  piece 
of  aft'etStation  much  in  vogue  to  appear  diflhtisfied 
with  the  fociety  of  Princes,  and  to  complain  of  the 
obligation  we  are  under  to  go  to  Verfailles.  Al- 
though, by  an  inconfiftencyas  ftriking  as  it  is  ab- 
lurd,  people  would  be  in  defpair,  were  they  to  give 
up  this  tafk,  which  they  pretend  to  be  irkfome, 
for  that  liberty  which  they  boaft  of  with  fo  much 
cmphafis.  Befides,  remember  that  every  chain 
which  it  is  poffible  to  break  becomes  difgraceful, 
when  thofe  who  carry  it  appear  to  do  it  with  re- 
gret, which  is  faying  in  plain  terms,  I  facrifice  my 
pleafures,  my  inclinations,  thehappinefsof  my  life 
to  vny  interefl  and  ambition  !  For  you,  my  dear 
child,  I  hope  that  you  have  fentiments  too  noble 
to  fufter  yourfelf  to  be  mifled  by  fiich  examples. 
Never  allow  yourfelf  to  make  the  fnuUeit  com- 
plaint on  this  fubjeift  •■,  and,  as  afFe*5tiou  alone  will 
make  every  thing  appear  in  a  more  dignified  light, 
love  thePrincefsfincerely  to  whom  you  are  attached, 
as  flie  merits  your  affection  by  the  qualities  fhe 
K  3  pofiefles. 
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poflefles.  I  am  certain  {he  will  very  foon  dil- 
tinguifh  you.  When  fhe  learns  the  integrity  oi 
your  mind,  and  the  goodnefs  of  your  heart,  then 
you  will  be  fo  much  the  more  to  be  envied,  as  you 
are  young,  beautiful,  engaging,  and  have  a  character 
v/!Chout  blemifh.  Many  eftbrts  will  be  made  to 
injure  you  with  the  Princefs ;  every  body  will 
ipeak  ill  of  you,  fome  openly,  and  others  with  more 
art  and  fineiTe.  To  all  this  make  no  other  oppo- 
fition  but  that  of  innocence  and  generofity;  be 
always  open,  true,  and  difmterefted.  Never  em- 
ploy your  own  credit  to  hurt  that  of  your  ene- 
mies ;  appear  to  know  them,  but  at  the  fame  time 
do  jufticc  to  their  good  qualities,  and  never  com-^ 
plain  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Princefs 
ihould  be  angrv  with  you  through  their  bafe  en- 
deavours, try  all  in  your  power  to  foftenher;  and, 
if  they  fhould  afterwards  afk  a  favour  which  fhe 
feems  unwilling  to  grant  them,  intreat  her  with 
earneftnefs,  and  enjoy  the  noble  pleafure  of  ob- 
taining it  for  them.  This,  my  dear  child,  is  an! 
art  infin-'fely  fuperior  to  intrigue  ;  an  art  of  which 
common  minds  are  ignorant,  which  will  revenge 
you  even  of  your  moft  dangerous  enemies,  and 
■will  give  you  a  triumph  over  even  envy  itfelf.i 
Adieu  !  my  child,  I  fend  you  all  the  papers  you 
defire,  and  I  expeft  with  impatience  the  minia- 
tures you  promifed  me.  I  am  told,  that,  fince  myi 
departure,  you  have  made  an  aftonifliing  progrefs. 
and  that  you  are  quite  a  proficient  in  painting] 
Adieu!  Cultivate  your  genius,  and  remenibe, 
your  fuccefs  in  every  particular,  will  contribute  t(j 
the  pleafure  and  happinefs  of  my  life. 


LET 
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'The  Baronefs  to  the  Vifcountejs, 


A 


T  length,  my  dear  friend,  there  are  no 
longer  any  hopes  of  our  amiable  Ceciha.  She  is 
nearly  arrived  at  the  end  of  her  long  fufferings, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  will  perhaps  be  no  longer  in 
exiftence.  It  is  now  two  months  fince  (he  has 
known  her  danger;  fhe  obliged  Monf.  Lambert^ 
the  Phyfician  from  Carcallbnne,  to  inform  her  of 
the  truth,  at  the  fame  time  forbidding  him  to  ac- 
quaint her  family  with  her  real  fituation.  Yefter- 
day  morning  I  received  a  note  written  by  herfelf, 
defiring  me,  if  poffible,  to  come  and  fee  her  im- 
mediately ;  I  obeyed  her  fummons,  and  found  her 
alone  in  the  caftle,  as  Alonf.  d'Jimeri  and  Madame 
de  Falmont  were  gone  to  make  a  vifit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  was  fcated  in  a  great  chair,  for 
as  yet  Ihe  has  not  kept  her  bed  a  ftngle  day.  I 
was  fhocked  at  feeing  her  fo  pale  and  weak; 
neverthelefs  (he  appeared  to  recover  herfelf  on  fee- 
ing me,  and  made  me  fit  down  by  her.  1  know, 
my  dear  Madam,  faid  fhe,  your  fenfibility ;  there- 
fore allow  me,  before  I  explain  myfelf,  to  afTure 
you,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  body  to  be  more 
31 1  perfeiflly  happy  than  I  am  at  this  time  ....  This 
beginning  prepared  me  but  too  well  for  what  (he 
was  going  to  tell  me.     Ah  !  what,  cried   1 !  .... 

What   has  M.  Lambert  faid  to  you  ? I  faw 

him  this  morning  ....  Ah  !  what  ? . .  .  .  He  has 
told  m.e,  I  ought  to  bid  you  a  laft  adieu  ...  At  thefe 
words  fome  drops  moiftened  her  eye-lids  ;  as  for  me, 
I  was  drowned  in  tears  ....  we  were  a  moment 
without  fpeaking.  .,  .  at  laft  Cfn7/«  faid,  What, 
K  4  Madam ! 
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Madam  !  does  my  happlnefs  affli(f^  you  ? . . .  Ah, 
Cecilia  I  interrupted  I,  you  deceived  us  when  you 
afl'ured  us  you  would  wifh  to  live  !  .  .  .  .  No,  re- 
plied {he,  1  did  not  deceive  you;  if  the  Almighty 
had  prolonged  my  pilgrimage,  I  (hould  have  fub- 
mitted  to  his  will,  not  only  without  repining, -but 
without  concern.  Since  my  laft  illnefs  he  has 
changed  my  heart :  this  heart  formerly  fo  weak  !  — 
It  was  in  the  cottage  of  Nichole  that  I  received  the 
(Iroke  which  deprives  me  of  life  ... .  What  I  fuf- 
fered  at  that  time  can  neither  be  conceived  norex- 
prefled  :  I  abhorred  my  exiftence,  and  yet  I  looked 
upon  death  with  inexpreifible  fear  and  terror ;  and 
I  experienced  in  thofe  dreadful  moments,  that,  with- 
out innocence  and  purity  of  heart,  there  is  no 
true  courage.  In  fhort,  when  I  was  thought  to  be 
out  of  danger,  I  was  convinced  I  was  only  fnatch- 
cd  from  death  for  a  fhort  time :  I  made  ufe  of  the 
delay  which  was  granted  me.  I  refle£\ed  on  my 
errors  and  the  guilty  illufion  of  all  the  pafHons  to 
which  we  are  fubjej^:.  I  ventured  to  addrefs  my- 
felf  with  confidence  to  the  Divine  Being ;  he  heard 
my  prayers,  and  reftored  me  to  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. He  raifed  my  foul  towards  him,  and  be- 
came the  fole  obje£t  of  all  my  aftec^ions  and  my 
deareft  hopes.  She  had  fcarce  finiihed  thefe  words, 
when  I  faw  her  palenefs  vanifhj  her  eyes  were 
animated,  and  her  countenance  was  brightened 
by  the  moft  ftriking  and  noble  expreflion.  The 
firm  tone  of  her  voice,  the  fweetnefs  of  her  looks, 
the  majeftic  ferenity  of  her  countenance,  made 
me  change  infenfibly  from  grief  to  admiration  !  I 
thought  I  faw,  I  thought  1  heard  an  Angel.  I 
looked  at  her  with  eagernefs  ;  I  liftencd  to  her 
with  refped  j  and,  when  flie  had  ccafcd  to  fpeak, 

I  re- 
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I  regarded  her  with  rapture,  and  I  was  afFcdled  in 
a  manner  too  extraordinary  to  fufter  me  to  break 
filcnce.  At  length  fhe  explained  to  me  her  rea- 
fons  for  wilhing  to  fee  me  alone.  She  intreated 
me  gently  to  prepare  her  father  and  fifter  for  the 
event,  which,  {he  faid,  (he  felt  muft  be  extremely 
near.  . .  .  You  may  guefs  with  what  reluctarKC  I 
charged  myfelf  v/ith  this  commillion,  and  with 
what  grief  I  performed  it !  Monf.  d'Jimeri  and 
Madame  de  Vabncni  faw  nothing  in  Cecilia'^  fitua- 
tion  but  that  weaknefs  which  is  generally  the 
confequence  of  fevere  illnefs.  They  had  flattered 
themfelvcs  from  her  youth  and  her  air  of  content, 
and  they  were  abfolutely  quite  ignorant  of  the 
fymptoms  which  rendered  her  fituation  fo  danger- 
ous. However,  as  one  lively  fentiment  is  oftea 
replaced  by  another,  Monf.  d'Aimeri,  from  the 
firft  words  I  uttered,  was  fenfible  of  all  his  mif- 
fortune.  But,  as  if  he  wifhed  ftill  to  encourage  a 
ray  of  hope,  he  all  at  once  ceafed  to  queftion  me, 
and,  a  moment  after,  went  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in 
Cecilia's  chamber.  As  to  Madame  de  Vahnont,  fhe 
had  fo  much  pain  to  underftand  me,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  repeat  to  her  almoft  all  Cecilia  had  faid  to 
me.  I  ftaid  with  her  till  the  evening.  It  is  now 
three  days  (ince  I  faw  her ;  fhe  writes  to  me  that 
her  fifter  is  in  the  fame  fituation;  that  Monf. 
cCAimeri  is  overwhelmed  with  grief;  and  that  the 
perfetft  refignation  and  angelic  piety  oi  Cecilia  pro- 
cure him  the  only  confolations  he  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  Thefe  things 
have  fo  troubled  and  diflrefTed  me,  that  I  have 
been  really  ill.  I  fhall  go  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row to  Madame  de  Valmont^  and  I  will  write  to 
you  the  fame  evening,  before  1  go  to  bed. 

K5  LET^ 
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LETTER    XLVI. 

Frem  the  fame  to  the  fame. 


LAS!....  She  is  no  more  !  . . . .  Oh,  to 
what  a  dreadful  fight  have  I  been  wltnefs !..... 
It  is  the  unfortunate  Monf.  d'Jimeri^  it  is  he  alone, 
"who  is  at  this  time  to  be  pitied  !  .  . .  .  Ah  !  if  for 
one  fault,  though  in  truth  an  irreparable  one,  yet 
expiated  by  ten  years  repentance.  Heaven  punifhes 
\yith  fuch  feverity  ;  what  is  there  which  unnatural 
parents  have  not  to  fear,  who  feek  to  blind  them- 
felves  on  the  heinous  crime  of  their  injuftice  ?  . . » 
My  mind  is  fo  taken  up  with  what  I  have  this  day 
feen ;  my  heart  is  fo  much  affefted  by  it,  that  I 
can  fpeak  of  nothing  elfe  ;  hear  then  this  melan- 
choly recital,  it  (hall  be  faithful  and  true  ;  and  it 
appears  to  me,  that  I  am  too  much  affedted  not  to 
communicate  to  you  a  part  of  thofe  deep  impref- 
fions  which  I  have  received  myfeif.  I  came  to 
Madame  de  ValmorA's  to-day  at  dinner  time.  I 
found  ail  the  family,  in  great  confternation,  and 
they  told  me  Cecilia  had  been  fo  ill  in  the  night, 
that  they  had  fent  for  the  Phyfician  ;  that  fhe  had 
received  the  Sacrament ;  but  that  at  prefent  fhe 
was  better,  and  that  fhe  had  jufl  got  up.  I  went 
into  htt  chamber  ;  flie  was  feated  on  a  fopha  be- 
tween her  father  and  fifler,  and  the  Phyfician  was 
ofi'ering  her  a  medicine.  As  foon  as  1  appeared, 
Madame  de  Valmsnt  came  to  me,  and  faid,  with 
an  air  of  fatisfadion  which  fhocked  me,  fhe  has 
had  a  dreadful  crifis,  but  is  better;  flie  is  fur- 
prUingly  better  now.     At  thefe  words,  I  cafl  my 

eyes 
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eyes  on  the  Phyfician,  as  if  to  know  his  opinion  : 
and  he  gave  me  a  look  which  made  me  tremble. 
My  heart  beat  in  fuch  a  manner,  I  was  obliged  to 
fit  down ....  At  this  moment  Monf.  d'Aimeri 
began  to  fpeak  ;  certainly,  faid  he,  as  fhe  has  had 
the  ftrength  to  go  through  the  crifis  of  this  night, 
we  have  all  the  reafon  to  believe,  that  (he  is  now 
entirely  out  of  danger.  Indeed,  added  Madame 
de   Valmont^  looking  at  the   Phyfician,    to   think 

otherwife  would  be  very    abfurd Ah  !   my 

fifiier,  my  dear  fifber  !  you  have  little  reafon  !  .  .  . . 
Monf.  d'Aimeri^  who  till  then  had  kept  a  profound 
filence,  caft  his  eyes,  which  were  filled  with  tears, 
on  Cecilia  ;  and,  fcizing  one  of  her  hands,  ah, 
why,  faid  he,  with  a  voice  fcarce  intelligible,  why 
would  you  deprive  us  of  our  hopes  !  .  .  . .  All  the 
reply  Cecilia  made  was  to  throw  both  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck,  and  to  keep  them  there 
for  fome  minutes  without  fpeaking.  Afterwards, 
addrefling  herfelf  to  Madame  de  Falmont,  {he  alked 
her  where  Charles  v/as,  and  appeared  desirous  to 
fee  him.  They  fent  for  him,  and,  when  he  came, 
Cecilia  made  him  fit  down  at  the  foot  of  the  fopha, 
and,  obferving  that  his  eyes  looked  red,  Charles, 
faid  (be  to  him,  you  have  been  weeping  too  I 
Charles,  at  thefe  words,  kilTed  her  hand,  and  reft- 
ed  his  head  on  his  aunt's  lap,  not  daring  to  Ihew  his 
face,  as  he  ftill  continued  weeping.  Cecilia  perceiv- 
ing her  hand  wet  with  his  tears,  Charles*  faid  fhe,  if 
you  were  not  quite  fo  young,  you  would  learn, 
that,  after  a  life  well  fpent,  this  moment,  in  which, 
you  now  fee  me,  is  the  moft  delightful,  the  hap- 
pieft  of  my  days  v .  .  . .  My  body  is  very  weak  and 

languid,  but  my  pnind  is  quiet  and  content 

I  feel  fuch  delightful  fentiments  -, , , ,   I  am  fure, 
K  6  Charlu, 
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Charks^  that  you  will  add  to  the  happlnefs  of  my 
father,  and  that  you  will  love  him  as  tenderly  as  I 
do  .... .  As  fhe  finiflied  fpeaklng,  Charles  got  up 
haftily,  and,  bathed  in  tears,  threw  himfelf  into 
the  arms  of  his  grand-father ....  I  cannot  exprefs 
to  you  the  grace  and  fenfibility  with  which  he 
performed  this  aftion.  Monf.  d'Ameri  prefled 
him  to  his  bofom  with  the  moft  paflionate  tender- 
nefs,  and,  taking  his  hand,  led  him  out  of  his 
daughter's  chamber,  in  order,  without  doubt,  to 
give  himfelf  up  to  all  the  grief  v/ith  which  he  was 
penetrated.  A  moment  after  Cecilia  intreated  us 
all  to  go  to  dinner.  You  will  fuppofe  we  were 
not  long  at  table.  Madame  de  Valmont  perfevered 
in  keeping  up  her  hopes.  For  my  part,  I  had 
none :  for  the  Phyfician  told  me  abfolutely,  that 
Cecilia  could  not  live  twenty-four  hours.  When 
we  had  dined,  we  returned  to  her  chamber,  and 
found  her  quite  compofed ;  and  the  Priell,  who 
had  not  left  her,  told  us  fhe  appeared  better  than 
(he  had  done  the  evening  before.  We  feated  our- 
felves  round  the  fopha,  and,  a  moment  after,  Cecilia 
faid,  (he  had  a  defire  to  try  if  flie  could  walk. 
Her  father  and  the  Phyfician  helped  to  lift  her 
from  her  feat,  and  fupported  her  by  her  arms  : 
but  (he  had  fcarce  taken  five  or  fix  fteps,  when, 
flopping  fuddenly,  flae  cried,  oh,  my  father  !  .  .  . . 
At  this  plaintive  and  piercing  cry,  Monf.  d'Aimeri, 
almofl  diftracfled,  took  her  in  his  arms  ;  fhe  leaned 

gently  on  him,  with  her  eyes  half  clofed  ! 

The  Phyfician  leized  her  hand,  and  after  feeling 
hei-  pulfe,  made  a  fign  to  the  Priefi,  who  at  the 
fame  moment  took  a  Crucifix,  and,  approaching 
Cecilia^  faid  with  a  loud  voice  thefe  dreadful  words  ; 
Recommend  your  Joid  to  God!   On  hearing   this, 

CeciliO' 
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Cecilia  opened  her  eyes,  and,  raifing  them  towards 
Heaven,  prefled  the  Crucifix  to  her  bofom  ;  and 
in  this  attitude  her  whole  perfon  and  counte- 
nance had  an  expreflion  and  majefty  which  gave 
her  beauty  the  appearance  of  fomething  celeitial. 
After  having  faid  her  prayers,  all  at  once  fhe  threw 
herfelf  on  her  knees,  faying,  "  My  father,  give 
*'  me  your  blefling  !"  Monf.  d'Aimeri  threw  him- 
felf  down  by  her,  his  arms  trembling,  once  more 
unfolding  themfelves  to  receive  his  beloved  child .  . . 
Cecilia  fell  on  the  bofom  of  her  unhappy  father  j 
....  it  was  then  all  over  ....  She  expired  !  . .  . 

After  this  melancholy  ftory,  you  will  not  ex- 
pect any  other  particulars.  It  is  fufficient  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  Monf.  d'Jimeri's  grief  is  far  above 
any  thing  that  can  be  felt  by  thofe  who  have  no 
children.  I  obliged  him  to  come  with  me  toB^ — 
the  fame  evening,  with  Madame  (k  f'^abnont  and 
Charles;  and,  when  he  is  in  a  fituation  to  receive 
our  friendly  advice,  we  mean  to  perfuade  him  to 
travel  with  his  grandfon  :  for  that  will  be  the  only 
method  of  fupporting  his  fpirits  in  his  prefent  fitua- 
tion. Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  Write  to  me ;  I 
am  very  melancholy  ;  you  know,  that  I  am  not 
lightly  afFedled  on  thefe  occafions ;  you  know  how 
dear  my  friends  are  to  me,  when  I  fee  them  af- 
flidled  and  diftreflTed  :  fo  you  may  judge,  how 
much  I  am  concerned,  and  how  neceiTary  your 
letters  will  be  to  me. 


LET- 
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LETTER..    XLVIL 

Count  de  Rojeville  to  the  Baron, 


I 


_  Promised,  my  dear  Baron,  to  fend  you  an 
account  of  a  truly  interefting  fccne,  which  I  was 
preparing  for  my  pupil.  I  could  not  fatisfy  your 
curiofity  fooner,  as  I  was  willing  nothing  fhould 
be  wanting  to  my  Hiftory ;  and  it  has  coft  me  fix 
months  fearch  to  find  what  I  defired. 

I  have  already  told  you,  my  young  Prince 
promifes  to  be  poffelVed  of  very  brilliant  qua- 
lities ;  he  has  good  fenfe,  a  lively  imagination, 
and  a  happy  difpofition.  But  I  obferved  in  him  a 
certain  degree  of  infenfibility  which  affii^ed  me, 
though  I  only  attributed  it  to  his  want  of  expe- 
rience. When  one  has  never  been  unhappy,  nor  a 
witnefs  to  fcenes  ofdiftrefs,  it  is  not  poffible  to 
be  truly  companionate.  It  is  not  bare  recitals 
that  can  imprefs  our  hearts  with  fentiments, 
which  will  be  oppofed  by  all  thofe  fa<5litious  but 
dangerous  paflions,  to  which  the  corruption  of  the 
times  give  rife.  It  is  not  words  but  examples, 
which  are  neceffaryfor  this  great  work  j  and,  above 
all,  afFe£ling  fcenes,  which  will  leave  an  indelible 
iftipreflion  on  a  young  and  innocent  heart.  Per- 
fuaded  of  the  truth  of  this,  I  determined  to  fearch 
the  city  and  fuburbs  for  fome  unfortunate  family 
ready  to  fmk  under  the  weight  of  their  affli6lion  ; 
and,  in  order  to  fucceed  better  in  my  fearch,  I  ap- 
plied myfelf  to  a  Gentleman  who  beftows  on 
the  poor  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  confiderable 
fortune  gained   by  his  own  induJ[lry  in    trade. 

He 
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He  is  a  ftranger  in  this  country,  and  Is  called 
JVLonf.  d'Anglures ;  his  country  and  his  birth  are 
unknown.  He  fpeaks  feveral  languages  equally 
well.     He  has  lived   here  about   ten  years,  in  a 

fmall  houfe,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake The 

fmgularity  of  his  way  of  living  attracted  our  So- 
'vereign's  curiofity,  who  defired  to  fee  him.  One 
ihould  imagine  that  Monf.  d'Ayiglures  had  related 
to  him  fome  very  affecting  ftory,  for  the  Prince, 
from  that  'moment,  has  fliewn  a  particular  re- 
gard for  him,  and  fooa  after  employed  him  in 
different  negociations,  which,  by  their  confe- 
quences,  have  gained  the  Prince's  confidence,, 
and  he  has  loaded  him  with  kindnefs.  For  thefe 
two  years  paft,  Monf.  d'Anglures  has  retired  from 
Court,  and  lives  in  peace  and  folitude  at  his  own 
houfe,  which  he  has  made  one  of  the  moft  delight- 
ful places  in  this  country.  I  went  to  him  about 
three  months  ago,  to  tell  him  of  my  fcheme.  He 
gave  me  all  the  intelligence  I  could  wifh ;  but  I 
was  too  difficult  to  determine  hafViJy.  I  confider- 
ed  I  ftiould  lofe  my  objedl,  if  I  only  made  a  flen- 
der  impreifion  ;  and,  when  I  had  fucceeded  in  the 
choice  of  my  objeft,  I  found  all  the  preparations, 
•which  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you,  were  neceffary 
before-hand.  Our  young  Prince,  like  all  other 
children,  is  extremely  curious.  I  therefore  af- 
fected frequently  to  fpeak  low,  and  with  an  air  of 
fecrecy,  to  M.  Sulback,  his  Sub- preceptor.  The 
Prince  did  not  fail  to  queftion  me  about  it.  I 
told  him,  I  VJZB  employed  about  an  affair,  which 
interefled  me  beyond  all  expreiTion  :  and  I  added, 
if  you  was  a  few  years  older,  I  fhould  truft  you 
with  it,  but  at  prefent  you  are  too  much  a  child. 
At  thefe  words  you  may  imagine  how  much  I  was 
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intreated  ;  but  1  was  fteady,  and  the  Prince  could 
only  draw  from  me  feme  vague  anfweis,  which 
augmented  and  inflamed  his  curiofity.  At  nigbt 
he  was  Hill  more  uneafy,  when  he  found  Monf. 
Sulback's  fon  was  let  into  our  fecretj  he  mad-e 
heavy  complaints  to  me  :  I  contented  myfeU'  with 
only  faying,  Young  Sulback  was  no  longer  a  child. 
He  is  thirteen  years  old,  and  is  remarkably  fenfible 
for  his  age :  and  then  I  changed  the  converfation. 
The  Prince  was  out  of  temper  and  fallen.  I  told 
him,  that  was  not  the  means  by  which  he  would 
gain  my  confidence.  It  is  not  adiftruftofyou,  faid 
I,  which  prevents  me  from  acquainting  you  with 
the  affair  we  have  in  agitation.  It  is,  becaufe  I 
think  you  are  too  much  a  child  to  take  any  part 
in  it.  Yet  it  is  very  poflible  for  children  of  your 
age  to  underftand  and  even  feel  things  that  are 
interefting  and  diftreiling.  If  you  had  not  fhewn 
fo  much  curiofity  and  ill  hymour,  and  how  little 
power  you  bad  over  yourfelf,  I  fhould  certainly 
have  told  you  what  you  wiflied  to  know  :  but  now 
it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  obtain  this  favour, 
and  I  give  you  notice,  if  you  do  not  repair  your 
fault  by  an  extreme  prudence,  gentlenefs,  and 
mildnefs  of  temper,  and  if  youafk  one  more  quef- 
tion  on  the  fubje^t,  you  never  will  poffefs  my 
confidence.  When  you  promife,  as  a  recompence 
to  a  child,  the  very  thing  he  wifhes  for,  you  may 
make  your  own  terms.  The  Prince  immediately 
fmoothed  his  brow,  and  came  to  m.e  with  a  mild 
and  fond  countenance,  promifing  I  fhould  fee 
that  he  had  command  over  himfelf ;  and  he  kept 
his  word.  The  next  day  after  dinner,  we  were 
together  in  his  room,  when  M.  Sulback  and  his 
fon  entered  in  a  great  hurry,  and  the  former,  cora-- 
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ing  up  to  me,  cried  out,  at  laft  we  have  found 
what  we  fought.  I  afFecled  the  greateft  joy,  and 
faid,  let  us  go  then  immediately!  What,  faid  the 
Prince,  with  an  air  of  furprife  and  anxiety,  are 
you  going  out  ?  Yes,  anfwered  I,  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Shall  my  fon  go  with  us,  faid  Monf. 
Sulback?  Oh,  I  in  treat  that  you  will  let  me,  in- 
terrupted the  young  man  ;  I  fhall  be  wretched,  if 
you  deprive  me  of  this  happinefs  !  During  this 
conversation,  the  Prince  looked  at  us  all  by  turns, 
and  did  great  violence  to  himfelf  to  conceal  his 
vexation  and  grief.  I  took  my  hat  and  fword, 
and  prepared  to  go  out.  I  fent  for  the  people  to 
^attend  on  the  Prince  in  our  abfence.  He  came 
to  me,  and  1  embraced  and  took  leave  of  him. 
He  could  not  any  longer  contain  himfelf,  and  not 
daring  to  fpeak,  burlt  into  tears.  I  appeared  much 
concerned  at  it,  and  afked  him  what  was  the 
matter?  He  acknowledged  to  me,  that  he  was 
quite  in  defpair  ;  Monf.  Sulback  begged  me  to  tell 
him  the  interefting  tale  !  The  Prince  intreated  . . . 
I  hefitated  ....  but  at  length  I  yielded.  We  fat 
down,  and  I  took  the  Prince  on  my  knee,  and, 
addreffing  myfelf  to  him,  being  very  certain  of  fix- 
ing his  attention,  Alonf.  Sulback  and  I  lay  afide 
every  month,  faid  I,  a  part  of  our  yearly  income, 
for  the  fupport  of  unfortunate  people,  who  are 
oppreffed  with  poverty ;  and  we  both  make  diligent 
fearch,  that  our  money  may  be  well  difpofed  of 
and  given  to  perfons  who  are  as  honefl  as  they  are 
unfortunate;  about  fix  weeks  ago,  we  bought 
fome  tickets  in  the  lottery,  and  we  wen  thirty 
thoufand  livres  ;  we  immediately  formed  a  fchcme, 
in  confecjuence  of  this  fuccefs,  to  employ  half  the 
.money   in  making  one  whole  family  happy ;  and 

we 
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we  purchafed,  about  three  leagues  from  hence,  a 
neat  little  farm,  provided  with  all  necefl'aries,  and 
have  furniftied  the  houfe  in  a  plain  and  neat  man- 
ner. We  have  been  ever  fince  fearching  out  for  a 
proper  object  to  give  it  to  j  and  at  length  we  have  | 
found  a  family,  very  poor,  and  very  honeft  !  They  ' 
live  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  and  we  want  to  go 
and  find  them  and  conduct  them  to  their  charming 
little  farm:  Monf.  Sulback  here  ]o\ntd  in  the  con- 
verfation,  and  faid  to  me,  what  pleafure  will  it 
give  you  to  fee  wretched  Jlexis  Stezifi  enjoying 
peace  and  happinefs,  with  an  aged  father,  and  a 
wife,  and  four  beautiful  children,  who  this  morn-  ' 
ing,  when  our  meflenger  arrived  there,  were  all 
ready  to  expire  with  hunger  !  At  thefe  words,  the 
Prince  feizing  one  of  my  hands,  and  throwing  his 
other  arm  round  my  neck  :  Oh,  my  dear  friend  I 
let  me  go  with  you,  that  I  may  fee  all  this.  His 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  when  he  faid  this.  I 
embraced  him  tenderly,  and  told  him,  fince  he 
had  fenfibility,  I  iLould  no  longer  regard  him  as  a 
child.  You  (hall  go  to  Alexander  Siezin's  j  you 
are  worthy  of  fuch  a  fight,  faid  I  to  him.  The 
joy  and  tranfport  the  Prince  exprelTed  at  this  is 
not  to  be  defcribed  :  he  loaded  me  with  embraces 
and  thanks,  and  was  impatient  to  be  gone.  While 
we  were  preparing  for  our  departure,  he  walked 
about  the  room,  holding  young  Sulback  by  the 
hand.  He  had  an  air  of  triumph,  which  feemed 
to  fay,  "  jyhat^  if  I  am -not  thirteen  years  old,  I 
"  am  no  longer  treated  as  a  child." 

We  went  down  the  back  ilair-cafe,  got  into  a 
hackney-coach,  and,  attended  only  by  two  fer- 
vants  in  plain  cloaths,  we  fet  out,  the  Prince, 
Monf.  Sulback,  his  fon,  and  rr^yfelf.     It  was  not 

live 
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five  o'clock  ;  but,  being  in  the  midft  of  Winter,  it 
was   quite  dark ;   and  we  fufFered  more  from  the 
extreme  cold,  as  the  coach- windows  did  not  {hut 
clofe,  and  we  had  no  carpet  at  the  bottom.     The 
Prince   took  notice   of  it  without   complaining. 
Judge,  Sir,  faid  Monf,  Sulback,  by  this  little  proof 
of  the  bad  effedls  of  cold,  what  this  unhappy  fa- 
mily  we  are  now  going  to  relieve  muft  have  fuf- 
fered,  having  liveo  all  this  Winter  in  a  garret, 
without  cloaths  or  fire,  as  you  that  are  covered 
with  a  warm  drefs,  a  long  fur  cloak,  and  a  large 
mufF,  find  the  weather  infupportable.     The  Prince 
only  anfwered  with  a  deep  figh,  which  exprefled 
the  greatefl  humanity.     I   enjoyed   with  delight 
<ny  own  work,  and  I  was  fo  much  aft*e(5ted  I  could 
not  fpeak.     In  about  half  an  hour  we  entered  into 
a  very  narrow  ftreet,  and  the  coach  flopped .     The 
Prince  cried  out  "  This  is  the  place,  doubtlefs,  we 
*'  are  arrived  !" — And  in  his  eagernefs  he  tried 
to  open  the  door  and  get  out.     1  flopped  him,  and 
faid,  I  lay  a  wager  your  heart  beats  ! — Yes,  indeed, 
it  does  very  much,  faid  he.     They  brought  us  a 
flambeau,  and  we  went  into  a  houfe  which  was, 
in  appearance,  ready  to  fall.     We  afcended  near  a 
J-    hundred  and  twenty  fleps ;  and,  after  that,  climbed 
•up  a  little,  dark,  narrow,  wooden  ftair-cafe  which 
.   led  us  to  the  garret  inhabited  by  this  miferable  fa- 
mily. .....  In  a  room,    lighted  by  one  difmal 

lamp,  we  found  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age 
lying  on  flraw.  He  was  jufl  recovering  from  a 
fainting  fit.  A  young  and  beautiful  woman  fup- 
ported  him  in  her  arms,  whilll  a  venerable  old 
man  made  him  fmell  to  fome  vinegar.  Three 
little  boys  were  at  his  feet,  and  a  lovely  girl  about 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  who  had  no  other  covering 

than 
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than  a  ragged  ftiift,  was  on  her  knees  before  him, 
praying  to  God  for  his  recovery,  and  iliedding  at 
the  fame  time  a  flood  of  tears  I  ....  .  This  fight, 
which  was  quite  unexpe»5ied,  furprifed  and  afFe6led 
me  equally.  When  the  ficlc  man  had  recovered 
his  fenfes,  we  found  this  accident  had  been  occa- 
iioned  by  the  nourifhment  we  had  fent  him,  and 
which  was  the  firft  he  had  taken  for  three  days,  as 
he  had  perfifted  in  eating  nothing  for  that  time,  in 
order  that  his  family  might  have  a  little  more  bread. 
I  made  him  drink  a  glafs  of  cordial  water,  which 
revived  his  fpirits ;  and  we  then  prefented  him 
with  a  purfe  of  hfty  Louidores.  At  this  fight  he 
cried  out,  *'  Oh,  my  children  !  thank  thefe  ge- 
*'  nerous  ftrangers  ;  and  you  my  wife,  my  father, 
'*  fall  at  their  feet !"  The  whole  family  furrounded 
us,  beftowing  on  us  the  moft  afFeding  marks  of 
their  gratitude,  except  the  little  girl,  who,  being 
afhamed  to  appear  before  fo  many  ftrangers  almoft 
naked,  crept  into  a  corner,  and  did  not  venture  to 
approach  us.  You  may  be  certain  nothing  could 
divert  my  attention  from  my  pupil  :  he  obferved 
every  thing  that  pafled  with  as  much  curiofity  as 
emotion,  and  even  wept  at  what  he  faw,  without 
being  fenfible  of  it ;  he  kept  leaning  on  my  arm, 
and  fcarce  allowed  himfelf  the  liberty  of  breathing, 
that  he  might  not  lofe  a  fyllable  of  what  was 
going  forward.  He  obferved  the  modefl:  diftrefs 
of  the  unfortunate  little  girl,  and,  quitting  my 
arm,  advanced  towards  her,  took  off  his  fur  cloak, 
and,  throwing  it  over  her  fhoulders  with  a  faul- 
tering  voice,  faid,  *'  I  give  you  this  cloak,  now 
^'  you  may  come  forward."  It  is  impoinble  for 
me  to  defcribe  the  ioy  1  felt  at  this  action.  I  ran 
to  the  Prince,  and  taking  him  in  my  arms,  "  Oh, 
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*'  my  dear  child,  cried  I,  I  am  now  well  re- 
"  warded  for  all  my  tendernefs  and  care."  I 
could  fay  no  more ;  tears  flopped  my  fpeech !  At 
this  moment  one  of  our  fervants  arrived  with  a 
large  bundle  containing  fome  common  fur  cloaks 
which  I  had  ordered  for  the  family.  The  Prince 
having  given  his  own  to  the  little  girl,  there  was 
one  more  than  was  wanted;  I  gave  it  to  him, 
faying,  "  Keep  it  for  ever,  though  it  is  neither  fo 
*'  fine  nor  fo  warm  as  your  own ;  for  with  what 
**  pleafure  will  you  wear  it,  when  it  brings  to 
*'  your  remembrance  an  a6Hon  which  does  you  fo 
**  much  honour."  The  Prince  put  it  on  imme- 
diately; and  never  did  he  feel  fuch  joy  and  fatif- 
faclion  on  wearing  the  moft  elegant  drefs  as  he 
felt  in  this  coarfe  and  heavy  cloak.  During  this 
time  we  were  bufied  in  getting  Alexis  Stezin  re- 
moved to  a  convenient  apartment  in  the  firft  floor 
of  the  houfe.  His  father,  wife,  and  children  fol- 
lowed him  ;  and,  when  we  had  fixed  them  in  their 
new  habitation,  we  left  them  faying.  As  foon  as 
the  poor  man  was  well  enough,  we  would  con- 
du<St  them  to  the  farm  into  which  we  intended  to 
put  them.  We  did  not  arrive  at  the  palace  till 
paft  eight  o'clock,  and  fat  down  to  our  fire-fide 
again  with  a  double  pleafure,  reflecting  on  the 
happinefs  we  had  procured  for  thefe  miferable 
people^.  We  fat  up  much  later  than  ufual.  The 
Prince  not  being  at  all  inclined  to  fleep,  he  found 
gr^at  pleafure  In  recolieding  the  moft  minute  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  affedting  evening  ;  and  I  am 
very  certain  the  remembrance  will  never  be  blotted 
from  his  memory.  However,  I  would  not  have 
thefe  kind  of  fcenes  too  often  repeated  ;  for  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  accuftom  him  to  fee 
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fuch  inftances  of  wretchednefs  and  mifery.  This 
weakens  and  deftroys  that  fenfibility  which  yea 
fhould  awaken  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
lading  imprellion.  Thus  you  fee  bad  effe<Els  might 
arife  from  good  caufes ;  where  is  the  mind  enough 
enlightened  to  ftop  at  the  exa<5l  point  beyond 
which  it  ought  not  to  go  ?  At  leaft  this  is  what 
we  fhould  be  aware  of,  in  order  to  a£t  with  caution 
and  prudence. 

But  to  return  to  my  pupil ;  before  we  went  to 
bed,  Monf.  Sulback  and  1  intreated  him  not  to  men- 
tion this  adventure  to  any  body,  "  Becaufe  we  did 
*'  not  chufe  fuch  a  common  a6l  of  humanity 
*'  fhould  be  known,  as  vanity  had  no  fhare  in  it." 
The  Prince  promifed  to  tell  no  one  but  his  father, 
who  you  may  fuppofe  had  already  been  acquainted 
with  the  ftory,  and  who  had  furni{hed  us  with 
the  means  of  giving  him  fo  magnificent  a  leflbn 
on  benevolence.  For  it  has  coft  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  livres  j  but  it  is  a  fum  well  fpent, 
and  v/hat  a  powerful  Sovereign  and  a  good  father 
can  never  regret.  The  next  day  the  Prince,  who 
was  all  impatience  to  fee  Alexis  Siezifi  fettled  in  his 
farm,  fent  to  know  how  he  did  ;  and  we  heard  with 
extreme  fatisfaftion  he  was  up  and  perfe(?tly  re- 
covered. It  was  immediately  fettled  that  we  fhould 
fend  them  a  carriage  that  very  day  to  condudl  them 
to  the  farm,  and  that  we  fhould  go  there  alfo. 
We  fet  out  after  dinner,  and  got  there  a  little  be- 
fore their  arrival.  The  Prince,  of  his  own  accord, 
carried  them  feveral  prefents,  and  waited  their 
coming  with  the  utmofl  impatience ;  as  foon  as  he 
heard  the  carriage,  he  ran  out  haftily  to  meet  it, 
znd  he  afterwards  followed  them  about  to  enjoy 
their  furprize  and  happinefs  with  a  pleafure  in  his 

coun* 
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countenance  which  almoft  arofe  to  tranfport. 
Before  we  went  away  the  Prince  came  to  me,  and, 
throwing  himfelf  into  my  arms,  cried  out,  *'  Oh  ! 
*'  my  friend,  how  much  I  thank  you  for  fhewing 
*'  me  fuch  a  fight  as  this  !  how  happy  muft  you 
"  be  in  refledting  on  the  fatisfadliion  of  thefe 
*'  honcft  people  !" — "  Yes,  faid  I,  I  am  indeed 
*'  happy  beyond  expreflion,  that  I  have  made  you 
"  acquainted  with  this  delight,  and,  when  you 
*'  thoroughly  enjoy  it,  it  will  afford  me  greater  fe- 
"  licity."  One  morning,  about  a  week  after  this, 
Klonf.  Sulback  and  I  being  alone  with  the  Prince, 
a  perfon  came  to  tell  me  that  a  very  ingenious 
artift,  whom  we  had  heard  of,  defired  to  fpeak  with 
me.  I  went  to  him,  and  returned  immediately 
with  a  large  drawing  in  crayons  very  elegantly 
framed.  "Ah!  cried  I,  our  fecret  is  betrayed, 
*'  here  we  are  all  reprefentcd  at  the  houfe  of  Alexis 
*'  Stezins,  pray  look  !"....  At  thefe  words  the 
Prince,  amazed,  looked  at  the  picture,  and  faw, 
with  emotion,  that  they  had  fixed  on  the  moment 
when  he  was  throwing  his  cloak  over  the  little  girl's 

(boulders He  bluihed,  and  told  me,  indeed 

it  was  not  owing  to  his  indifcretion.  1  told  him  I 
believed  it ;  nor  had  any  of  us  mentioned  it,  yet  I 
was  not  furprizcd  at  its  being  known.  Why  fo  ? 
....  Becaufe  you  was  one  of  the  party. — Well !  — 
It  is  very  true,  the  adlions  of  Princes  can  never  be 
concealed,  too  many  people  know  them,  and  look 
out  for  them.  I  am  not  forry  the  fecret  is  dif- 
covered,  as  you  have  done  a  good  action  ;  had  it 
been  a  bad  one,  it  would  have  been  equally  known. 
This  remark  appeared  to  aftect  him  ;  yet  I  faw  he 
was  much  flattered  with  the  painter's  chufing  the 
incident  of  the  cloak  for  the  principal  fubject  of 

the 
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the  pifture.  He  looked  at  it  with  great  fatif- 
faftion,  and  was  much  pleafed  with  me  for  in- 
tending to  fend  it  to  the  Prince,  his  father,  as  he 
was  then  certain  all  the  Court  would  fee  it.  I 
the  more  readily  forgave  him  this  little  piece  of 
vanity,  as  it  was  the  firft  he  had  fhewn  fmce  this 
adventure.  This,  my  dear  Baron,  is  the  Hiftory 
I  had  to  give  you.  1  make  no  apology  for  the 
prodigious  length  of  my  letter,  becaufe  every  thing 
you  have  done  for  your  own  children  convinces 
me  that  whatever  concerns  Education  muft  be  in- 
terefting  to  you. 

I  have  with  great  concern  heard  of  the  mar- 
riage of  my  niece !  What  a  mother-in-law  have 
they  given  her  !  ....  You  will  judge  whether  I 
have  not  reafon  to  grieve,  knowing  that  Lady  as  I 
do,  and  recalling  to  mv  mind  her  dangerous  and 
defpicable  qualities.  But  1  flatter  myfeif,  my  dear 
Baron,  my  fifter  will  at  leaft  have  the  happinefs  of 
marrying  her  youngeft  daughter  to  her  own  fatif- 
fadlion,  and  that  I  fhail  return  to  my  own  country 
to  the  wedding  of  Conjiantia  and  Theodore.  Ah  I 
if  I  can  but  fee  this  fo  much  wifhed-for  union; 
and  if  the  Prince  fhould  confirm  the  hopes  I  have 
entertained  of  him,  what  mortal  on  earth  will  be 
able  to  compare  his  happinefs  with  mine  I 
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Baron  to  the  Vifcount. 

X  T  is  very  true,  my  dear  Vifcount,  you  would 
Jiot  know  Theodore  again.     He  has  no  longer  that 
fair  and  delicate  complexioii  which  children  in  ge- 
neral have  who  are  brought   up  at  Paris.     He  is  a 
head  taller,  and  grown  ftrong  in  proportion  ;  and 
this  alteration  xi\  him  is  not  only  owing  to  the  puie 
an-  of  this  country,  but  to  the  active  life  he  leads 
He  is  equally  accullomed  to  heat  and  cold,  to  fun- 
Ihine  and   rain,    without  being    incommoded    by 
either,    as  we  ule  him   to   thefe  things  by  decrees 
and  in  moderation ;  for  I  have  not  had  the  cruelty 
to  make  him  hazard  theJois  of  his  life,  in  order  to 
Itrengthen  his  limbs.    RouJJeau  is  for  taking  no  pre- 
cautions of  this  kind  with   children,     but   allows 
them  to  fall  and  hurt  thcmfelves,  and  would  expofe 
them  to  the  feverity   of  the  coldeft  v/cather      In 
doing  thus,  he  runs  into  the  verv  evil  which  he  fo 
Itrongly  recommends  you  to  avoid,    that  of  makirc.- 
children  unhappy.     He  fays,  afterwards,  ''  What 
"  can  be  thought  of  this  cruel  method  of  education 
«  where  you  i-acrifice  the  prefent  to  an  uncer^aui 

^  We  fliould  guard  mankind  n-om  unforefcen  acci- 
**  dents  :  let  Emitiusvun  about  every  morning  in  the 
"  coldeft  weather  without  fhoes  or  ftockingst  either 
^^  m  his  chamber,  up  and  down  ftairs,  or  in  the 
'  garden,  and,  far  from  being  angry  about  it,   I 

would  imitate  him,"  kc.  &c. 

This  imitation  is  not  fo  eafy.  For  my  part.  I 
confefs,  I  would   not  imitate  Theodore,    if  in  the  ' 

Vol.  I.  T  ^  .1- 
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month  of  January  he  chofe  to  walk  in  my  park, 
without  {hoes  or  ftockings.  Roujpau,  always 
defirous  of  "  guarding  his  pupil  againU  any  fudden 
*'  accidents,"  difturbs  his  reft,  interrupts  his  fleep, 
and  wakes  him  abruptly,  to  make  him  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  In  fhort,  Emilius  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  moft  tormented  and  the  moft  un- 
happy child  poffible.  Another  of  RouJpau\  fenti- 
Tients  to  me  appears  ftill  more  dangerous  :  *'  Never 
permit  your  fcholar,"  fays  he,  *'  to  value  him- 
felfon  his  birth,  his  health,  or  his  riches:  but 
humble  and  alarm  his  vanity  by  fhewing  him  the 
dangers  by  which  mankind  are  furrounded  ;  let 
hirn  hear  and  attend  to  your  defcription  of  the 
rocks  againft  v/hich  he  may  be  driven,  and  he 
wi'l  rely  upon  you  topreferve  him  from  them." 
All  this  is  in  order  to  make  him  mild  and  com- 
paflionate  !  But  for  thatpurpofe  let  us  take  another 
method ;  this  will  only  make  him  a  coward.  In 
teaching  him  neither  to  value  his  health  nor  his 
riches,  fliew  him  the  refources,  which  in  the  moft 
dreadful  reverfe  will  remain  to  a  man  who  has  refo*' 
lution  and  virtue.  Defcribe  this  man  to  be  brave, 
patient,  and  fuperior  to  his  deftiny ;  he  will  be  fo 
m.uch  more  interefting,  awd  your  pupil  will  feel 
more  compaflion  for  him  ;  but  this  pity,  far  from 
being  contemptible,  will  give  him  more  dignity 
and  greatnefs  of  foul :  his  pity  will  become  fublime, 
when  it  is  united  to  admiration  and  efteem. 
In  fhort,  by  this  means  your  fcholar  will  be  deep- 
ly affeibed  with  the  fituation  of  the  Hero,  but 
he  will  not  be  terrified  by  it,  and  he  \f\\\  pro- 
mife  to  fupport  a  fimilar  fate  with  the  fame  vir- 
tue, if  he  ftiould  ever  meet  with  it.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend  !  I  aflure  you,  notwithftanding  the  hap- 
pinefs  I  enjoy  here,  I  think,  with  great  pleafure, 

that 
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that  in  another   twelvemonth  we  fhall   go    from 
hence,  and  that  that  period  will  again  unite  us. 

Monf.  d*  Aimeri  went  from  hence  yefterday  with 
his  grandfon.  He  begins  his  journey  to  the  North, 
where  he  has  not  been,  and  goes  diredly  to  *  *  *  *. 
I  have  given  him  letters  to  the  Count  de  Rofevillcy 
who  I  am  fure  will  efteem  him ;  for  thefe  two 
Gentlemen  have  both  too  much  merit  not  to  enter- 
tain a  friendfhip  for  each  other. 


LETTER    XLIX. 

Baronejs  to  the  Vijcoiintejs. 


A 


Del  AIDE  and  Theodore,  for  this 
fortiiight  paft,  have  been  put  to  hard  trials;  but  at 
length  they  have  conquered  them  to  my  fatisfadlion. 
They  have  both  been  taught  for  a  long  time,  how 
important  it  was  to  have  a  command  over  them- 
"felves,  and  hov/  contemptible  it  was  to  fail  in  their 
promifes. — Adelaide  being  nine,  and  T^)eodore  ten 
years  old,  we  thought  that,  after  having  tired  them 
with  fei'trral  little  matters,  in  almolt  all  of  which 
they  behaved  very  well,  we  might  rifk  one  which 
was  more  ferious,  and  now  begin  to  make  experi- 
ments on  their  virtue.  It  will  be  necefiary  to  tell 
you,  that,  for  thefe  two  or  three  months,  the  ap- 
pearance of  enmity  between  Mifs  Bridget  and  d'Jin- 
ville  feemed  to  be  greatly  lefTened.  D'Airiville 
made  the  Hrft  advances,  and  Mifs  Bridget  recei- 
ved them  with  proper  dignity,  but  with  com- 
plaifance ;  and  their  former  quarrels  feemed  entirely 
forgotten.  In  fhort,  d'Ainv'lle  declares  publickly, 
that  Mifs  Bridget  isa  perfon  of  real  merit,  and  Mifs 
L  2  Bridget 
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£;7V(^^/ acknowledges  that  d'Jinville  is  a  good  younp; 
man  in  the  main.  It  is  from  thefe  circumilances 
that  we  formed  our  plan.  You  hsve  not  forgot 
Jdi'la'ule''?,  putting  the  profile  of  Vefpafian  in  a  part 
of  her  chamber,  in  order  to  ridicule  Mifs  Bridget -, 
and  that  this  had  in  appearance  greatly  drminiOied 
her  affection  for  Adelaide,  as  well  as  her  confidence 
in  her  ;  and  you  ought  aifo  to  know,  that  Theodore 
on  his  part  had  given  d'  Ainville  much  caufe  of  com- 
plaint.    Now  1  begin  my  flory  : 

Adelaide  obferved  one  morning,  that  Mifs  Bridget 
was  exceedingly  grave  and  abfent.  She  afked  her 
the  reafoii  of  it ;  Mifs  Bridget  fighed,  bluftaed, 
turned  pale,  appeared  confufed,  but  remained  filcnt. 
The  queftions  were  repeated  on  one  fide  ;  the  con- 
fufion  increafed  on  the  other.  Adelaide's  curiofity 
was  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch.  She  begged,  in- 
treated,  conjured.  Mifs  fir/W^^/ hefitated,  and  faid 
to  her.  Ah  !  if  I  could  depend  on  your  friendfhip, 
your  difcretion  !  . . . .  What  then  ?  You  fear  me  ! 
.».  . .  I  am  very  young,  it  is  true ;  but  I  would 
fooner  die  than  betray  a  fecret.  My  dear  Mifs 
Bridget,  you  think  me  then  a  monfter  ? .  . .  Well 
then,  I  will  tell  you  every  thing  this  evening,  if  we 
are  alone  ! . .  .  .  Why  not  now  ?....!  cannot 
now :  What  I  have  to  tell  you  will  take  up   too 

much  time Oh,  Heaven,  muft   I  wait  till 

evening  !  .  . .  .  You  muft  indeed ;  and  let  me  cau- 
tion you,  that  from  this  moment,  if  you  are  guilty 
of  the  fmalleft  imprudence,  that  is,  if  you  betray 
any  ilgn  of  wifbing  to  be  alone  with  me,  or  any 
Cither,  mark  of  iiupatience,  I  will  not  teil  you. a 
fingle  v/ord  of  the  matter.  Does  mamma  know 
it  ?  .  . .  .  No  perfon  in  the  world  knows  it.  I  fliall 
certainly  acquaint  your  mamma  with  it,  but  not 
t'lefe  two  or  three  months  yet^:  fo  you  fee  you 
2  muft 
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muft  not  even  mention  it  to  her.  You  know  fhe 
has  often  told  you  you  mufl:  never  betray, ,  cveii  to 
her,  the  fecrets  of  another  perfon.  •  It  is  true,  ihe 
has  faid  to  you,  that  any  thing  intrufted  to  you, 
which  fhe  is  not  to  know,  does  not  look  well,  and 
you  fliould  be  in  doubt ....  But  you,  Mifs  Bridget^ 
that  file  efteems  fo  much  !  .  . .  .  It  is  certain  this 
makes  a  difference  ;  befidep,  I  afllire  you  fhe  fhall 
know  it  one  day  or  other  ....  To  every  body  cUe 
I  will  refufe  to  liften  to  a   fecret  which  mamma  is 

not  to  know ;  but You  except  this  of  mine, 

and  is  not  that  your  meaning  ?  I  think  I  may  with- 
out fcruple. —  Well  then,  you  give  me  your  word 
to  keep  it  faithfully  ?  . .  .  .  I  prorrife  you  .... 
That  is  fufricient. ...  At  this  inftiint  the  convert 
fation  was  interrupted  to  the  great  concern  of  the 
impatient  Adehiide.  A  fervaiu  came  to  tell  her  I 
wanted  her,  and  fhe  left  Mifs  Bridget  with  an  emo- 
tion which  was  ftill  vihble  oii  her  countenance, 
when  fhe  entered  my  chamber.  During;  this  time, 
d^Ainville  had  exactly  the  fame  converfation  with 
my  fon,  and  received  from  him  the  fame  promife  ; 
you  may  therefore  fuppofe,  that  Adelaide  and  Theo- 
dore waked  impatiently  for  their  hour  of  walking; 
but  they  were  deceived  in  their  hopes,  we  never 
left  them  a  moment,  and  they  v/ent  to  bed  without 
knowing  the  fecret.  Adelaide^  while  undrejTing, 
.defiredher  maid  to  fetch  Mifs  Bridgrt  to  her  for 
one  moment  only.  She  returned  for  anfv/er  fhe 
could  not  come ;  and  poor  Adelaide  went  to  bed 
very  m.elancholy.  The  next  day  Mifs  Bridget  made 
her  many  reproaches.  "  You  have  been  guilty," 
faid  fhe,  "  of  at  leaft  ten  indifcretions.  You  ient 
*'  for  me  laft  night,  and  you,  v/ho  are  always  fo 
*'  happy  with  your  mamma,  had  fuch  an  ap- 
*'  jiearance  of  trouble  and  impatience  ;  you  looked 
L  3  "at 
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*'  at  me  (o  earneftly  !  In  fliort,  you  feemed  to 
**  think  of  no  one  elfe  !  and  every  body  obferved 
**  that  you  did  not  behave  as  ufual.  I  am  there- 
**  fore  determined  to  try  you  flill  more,  before  I 
**  truft  you  v^ith  my  fecret ;  fo  that  you  will  not 
*'  know  it  till  eight  days  hence,  if,  at  the  end  of 
*'  that  time,  I  fhall  have  no  more  caufe  to  reproach 
**  you."  You  may  imagine  this  determination  ap- 
peared very  cruel,  but  there  was  no  remedy ;  and 
Theodore  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  law. 
At  lall:  thefe  eight  long  days  were  pafled  ;  Adelaide 
and  'Theodore  received  the  reward  of  their  patience 
and  difcretion.  The  great 'fecret  is  revealed  j  and 
they  have  been  informed,  that  Mifs  Bridget  and 
d'/iinville  have  been  privately  married  thefe  two 
months  !  You  may  cafily  guefs  the  aftonifhment 
they  were  under  at  this  intelligence.  The  only 
■feniation  they  felt  at  firfl:  was  the  joy  of  being 
thought  worthy  to  be  told-fuch  an  important  fecret ; 
but  they  prefer: tly  found  out,  that  feme  fecrets  are 
very  difficuic  to  be  kept.  The  fame  evening,  when 
I  was  alone  with  AdcLude\  I  want  to  tell  youfome- 
thing,  faid  I,  which  will  intereft  you.  I  am  very 
bufy  in  making  a  match  for  d'  AinviUe,  which  will 
be  a  good  eftablifhment  for  him.  On  hearing  the 
word  Match,  (he  changed  colour,  whiqh  I  did  not 
appear  to  remark,  but  w^ej)::  0)i :  I  am  going  to 
marry  him  to  a  rich  widow  who  lives  at  CarcafTone. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  his  confent,  and  therefore  I  fhall 
referve  the  pleafure  of  furprifing  him  with  the  news 
of  it,  when  I  have  fettled  everything.  So  that  I 
I  defire  you  will  mention  it  to  no  one,  not  even  to 

Mifs  Bridget Why  do  you  blufh,  Adelaide? 

....  Who  me,  mamma .''....  Yes,  you  have 
blufhed  every  time  1  mentioned  Adifs  Bridget^s 
name ....   it  is  that ....    You  imagine  perhaps, 

that 
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that  Mifs  Bridget  has  ftill  the  fame  averfion  for 

d'/^inville Oh  no,  mamma,  on  the  contrary  ! 

How  on  the  contrary  !  What  would  you 

fay  ?  .  . .  .  Nothing,  mamma  ....  Do  you  know 
any  thing  particuhir  on  that  fubjedi:  ?  . .  .  .  But .  . . 
as  to  me,  I  am  convinced  that  Mifs  Bridget  ilill 
retains  fome  refentment  againft  d'/linville  \  but, 
whatever  be  the  cafe,  1  forbid  you  to  fay  a  'angle 
word  about  this  intended  marriage.  After  thele 
wofds  I  changed  the  converiation.  Adelaide  fell 
into  a  deep  reverie,  and,  under  fome  preteiice  or 
other,  I  fent  her  to  Mifs  Bridget.  She  did  nor  tell 
her  of  our  converfation,  but  Ihe  intreated  her  with 
the  greateft  earneflnefs  to  inform  me  of  it,  and  (he 
offered  her  fervice  to  prepare  me  for  the  news. 
All  this  Mifs  Bridget  abfolutely  refufcd.  The 
next  day,  I  was  walking  alone  with  Jdelaide-,  I 
exprefl'ed  a  concern  for  her  health.  My  dear  child, 
faid  I,  you  are  melancholy  ;  what  is  the  matter  ? 
....  Nothing,  mamma  ....  Your  thoughts  feera 
much  taken  up,  you  are  abfent,  what  are  you 
thinking  of  ?  . .  .  .  Mamma  !  . .  .  .  How,  does  this 
queftion  confufe  you  ? .  —  You  have  frequently 
affured  me,  and  in  this  very  garden,  that  you 
would  never  hefitate  to  tell  me  your  moft  fecret 
thoughts,  let  them  be  what  they  would,  if  I  afked 
j'ou  ....  Without  an  entire  confidence,  there  can 
be  no  real  affeclion  ....  So  I  would,  mamma  ;  I 
would  tell  you  all  my  fecrets ....  Well  then, 
what  was  you  thinking  of  juft  now  ?  .  .  .  .  Why 
don't  you  tell  me  ?  ....  But  what  do  I  fee,  you 
weep  !  .  .  .  .    It  is  becaufe  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you 

Yet !  .  .  .  .   But  I  muft  not  tell  you  a  lye 

....   What  then  is  it  ?  ...  .   Mamma,  ought  I  to 

tell  you  the  fecret  of  another  perfon,  when  you  afk 

me  ? . .  , .  Another  perfon's  fecret ;  what  then  you 

L  4  know 
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know  a  fecret  which  I  am  ignorant  of? ... .  Yes, 

mamma,  and  a  very  great  fccret I    fuppofe 

it  was  by  chance  you  difcovered  it  ? . .  . .  No, 
mamma,  it  was   intrufted  to  me,   and  I  gave  my 

word  of  honour  not  to  tell  you  of  it. And  how 

could  you  ejigage  to  do  fo  r . . .  You  v/as  not  fen- 
fible,  that  you  either  would  be  obliged  to  break 
your  word,  or  to  deceive  me  in  not  anfwering  my 
queftions  with  truth  !  Therefore  you  fee  how  dan- 
gerous curiofity  may  prove  ! .  . .  Mamma,  may  I 
hope,  that  you  will  not  afk  me  any  more  queftions 
about  it  ?  .  .  .  ,  Then  it  is  necefTary,  with  this  cu- 
riofity, that  you  have  more  command  over  yourfelf, 
and  that  you  do  not  appear  fo  abfent  and  your 
thoughts  fo  much  taken  up.  For,  if  you  had  the 
greatell  prudence  imaginable  in  this  refpe<Si:,  how 
could  you  efcape  the  fingle  queftion  which  I  afked 
you  fo  often.  A'dclaide^  what  are  you  thinking  of  \ 
You  would  alv/ays  have  deceived  me  by  your  an- 
fwers.  Deceive  your  mother  !  your  only  true 
friend,  or  break  your  word  and  difcover  your  fecret ! 
'  I  thought,  mamma,  I  might  have  been  ex- 

cufedi  if  I  owned  I  had  a  fecret  j  and  that,  when 
you  knev/  I  had  promifed  to  keep  it,  you  would 
not  infift  on  my  telling  you. —  But  merely  to  con- 
fefs  you  have  a  fecret  is  always  betraying  half  of 
it,  and  very  frequently  the  whole.  For  example, 
how  are  you  able  to  keep  an  important  fecret  ?  From 
your  father  it  vCannot  be,  fince  he  keeps  nothing 
from  me.  As  to  your  maid,  I  have  forbid  your 
ever  talking  to  her  on  any  fubje6l ;  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  it  can  be  any  man  who  has  trufted  you 
•with  a  fecret.  Therefore  it  is  very  eafy  to  difcover 
that  it  can  be  nobody  but  Mifs  Bridget  who  has 
placed  this  confidence  in  you :  and,  having  found 
out  fo  much  as  th»t,  the  reft  I  may  learn  before  the 

day 
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tlay  is  out.  Thus  you  have  not  kept  your  promife, 
never  to  conceal  any  thing  from  me  ;  you  have  un- 
thinkingly given  your  word  of  honour.  You  have 
for  feveral  days  been  guilty  of  a  hundred  indifcrc- 
tions,  and  at  lail  you  difcover  the  fecret  vv^hicii 
has  been  depofited  with  you  !  See  how  many  faults 
are  united  !  And  all  for  want  of  refleclion,  and  be- 
caufe  you  could  not  refift  the  emotion  of  a  fooliih 
curiofity.  This  converfation  ended  by  my  po- 
fitive  order  not  to  acquaint  iVIifs  Bridget  with 
what  had  palled.  I  left  her  for  eight  days  in  an  un- 
certainty, which  ^as  painful  enough  to  a  temper  fo 
curious  and  impatient  as  her's,  whedier  I  had  come 
to  an  explan.'.tion  with  Mifs  Bi'ulgct,  or  whether 
file  knew  that  I  had  got  tlie  fecret  out  of  Adelaide^ 
or  whether  I.  was  acquainted  with  the  fecret  mar- 
riage, not  daring  to  afk  a  quellion,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  out  by  our  conduct  fhe  was  in  an  Kiritziy 
fufpence,  which  ihe  could  not  very  eafily  tell  how 
to  bear.  But,  haviiig  felt  the  force  of  her  firfl  faults, 
fhe  had  power  enoi.gh  over  herfelf  to  be  filent,  and 
to  appear  with  a  calm  and  ferene  countenance. 
The  time  arrived,  when  the  fecret  was  to  be  made 
known.  Mil's  Bridget  took  Adelaide  by  the  hand, 
and,  embracing  her,  faid  to  her,  the  fecret  I  con- 
fided to  you  is  now  no  longer  to  be  kept  fo,  and  I 
am  going  to  acquaint  you  with  the  truth.  As  you 
had  given  me  reafon  to  doubt  your  friendfhip  for 
me,  I  was  dcfirous  to  put  you  to  the  proof,  before 
I  bertowed  all  mine  on  you  :  and  therefore  I  in- 
truded you  with  an  imaginary  fecret.  You  have 
kept  it  very  well  in  fome  refpe£ls.  You  have  not; 
told  your  brother  of  it,  nor  have  you  given  d'Ain- 
vide  any  fufpicion  of  your  knowing  fuch  a  thing. 
You  :••  voided  telling  your  mamma  of  it ;  at  the  i'ame 
time  you  have  carefully  concealed  from  me,  that 
L  5  ihe 
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Ihe  h?.d  forbid  you  to  tell  me  what  ftie  faid,  and 
you  have  convinced  me  that  you  are  really  in- 
terefted  in  my  happlnefs.  All  this  is  acting  very 
nobly  at  your  age,  as  you  are  not  yet  ten  years 
old.  I  perceive  you  have  a  good  head,  and  that 
you  will  be  very  prudent,  when,  you  are  lefs 
governed  by  your  curiofity,  and  have  learned 
to  have  more  command  over  yourfelf.  What ! 
cried  Adelaide^  are  you  not  married  then  to  M, 
d'  Jinville  ?  . .  .  .  How  could  you  fuppofe,  if  it 
was  fo,  replied  Mifs  Bridget,  that  I  fhould  have 
confided  the  fecret  to  you  in  preference  to  telling  it 
to  your  mamma  ? .  .  .  .  I  ha\'e  often  told  you, 
Adelaide^  faid  I,  that  you  fliould  always  be  fufpi- 
cious  of  any  information  you  received  which  I 
was  not  to  know  •■,  and  with  a  little  more  reflection 
you  might  have  guelfed  Mifs  Bridget  only  did  it  to 
try  you,  -and  that  fhe  knew  too  well  the  duty  you 
owed  to  me  to  be  able  to  endeavour  to  make  you 
fail  in  it.  Do  you  not  fee  plainly  what  you  was 
ignorant  of  before  ?  And  why  ?  Becaufe  you  was  fo 
much  taken  up  with  the  dehre  of  learning  the  fe- 
cret :  becaufe  you  fuffcred  your  curiofity  to  get  the 
better  of  your  fenfc  ^  and  becaufe  that  every  paf- 
fion,  to  which  you  give  yourfelf  up,  takes  away 
your  judgment  and  makes  you  blind.  I  hope,  my 
dear  friend,  you  will  forgive  my  troubling  you  with 
this  long,  and,  in  appearance,  trifling  account : 
but  it  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  you,  if  you  really  wifh 
to  adopt  my  method.  This  is  the  only  certain  way 
of  fucceeding  in  your  leflbns,  and  I  fhall  put  my 
child  to  every  proof  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  form 
her  chc\ra(5ler,  and  ftrengthen  her  underftanding, 
"W  hen  (he  comes  into  company,  fhe  will  know  by 
her  own  experience,  and  without  having  learned  it 
at  the  expence  of  her  happinefs  or  reputation,  all 
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the  inconveniencies  of  giddinefs,  eagernefs,  indif- 
cretion,  curiofity,  wealcnefs,  &c.  in  fhort,  flie 
"Will  know  how  to  conquer  her  paflions.  Thcoriore 
will  receive  the  fame  inftructions  :  he  has  gone 
through  all  the  fame  trials  which  I  have  told  you 
of  Adelaide,  and  has  beh  ived  Hill  better  than  fhe 
has,  for  he  never  gave  the  leaft  caufe  of  fufpicion, 
that  he  had  been  traded  with  a  great  fecret.  But 
he  is  a  year  older  than  his  fifter,  and,  when  children 
have  a  good  education,  a  year  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference. 


I 


LETTER     L. 

Madame  d  Oft  alls  to  the  Baronefs. 


Am  this  day,  my  dear  aunt,  three-and- twenty 
years  old  ;  and  I  cannot  celebrate  my  birth-day 
better  than  in  converfing  with  you  ;  but,  when  I 
think,  that  for  thefe  three  long  years  I  have  been 
feparated  from  you,  and  that  I  Ihall  ftill  be  deprived 
of  the  happinefs  of  feeing  you  for  another  twelve- 
month, my  heart  is  very  melancholy  ....  The  cnly 
thing  which  I  receive  confolation  from  is  the 
thought  of  having  conducted  myfelf  at  this  diilance 
from  you  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  you  was  al- 
ways with  me  j  in  fhort,  the  having  exactly  fol- 
lowed the  rules  you  gave  me,  and  the  advice  which 
you  have  conftantly  pointed  out  to  me  in  your  let- 
ters, thofe  dear  letters  in  which  I  find  fo  much  to 
make  me  amends  for  the  diftance  which  is  between 
us.  You  will  never  be  told  on  your  return  to 
Paris,  that  your  child  is  guilty  of  coquetry ;  this 
odious  vice,  for  which  you  have  given  me  ib  juft 
L  6  and 
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and  fo  ferious  an  averfion.  I  have  never  turned  the 
brain  of  any  one,  and  I  can  even  boaft,  that  it  has 
never  been  faid,  that  any  perfon  has  fallen  in  love 
with  m  J.  It  is  true,  I  have  followed  your  advice, 
and  always  preferved  a  proper  behaviour,  with  that 
mild  tranquillity  which  you  recommended  to  me  ; 
that  I  have  made  ufe  of  no  arts,  and  have  never 
gone  into  company  by  myfelf,  that  is,  without 
my  mother-in-law,  till  within  thefe  tv/o  years; 
and  ahnoft  always  with  Monf.  d'O/ialis :  that  I 
never  received  company  at  my  own  houfe  till  laft 
year,  and  that  thofe  I  aflbciate  with  are  very  k\\- 
fible  as  well  as  reafonable  people ;  that  I  neither 
go  to  Balls  nor  Operas,  nor  ride  on  horfeback  : 
and  therefore  it  is  not  aftonifhing,  that  I  fhould 
have  preferved  my  reputation  without  blemifh. 
This  is  a  caufe  of  great  happinefs  to  me,  and  I 
value  it  at  too  high  a  price  not  to  endeavour  to 
keep  it. 

I  have  no  fatisfaftory  intelligence  to  give  )''ou  of 
Madame  de  Valey.  Madame  de  Limours  is  blinded 
towards  her  in  every  particular.  She  is  perfuaded 
that  {he  loves  her  hufband  tenderly,  but  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it.  She  is  already  the  greateft 
coquette  you  ever  faw,  and,  when  her  mother  is  not 
prefent,  Ihe  boafts  of  it :  and  is  weak  enough  to 
think  that  this  confeffion  is  infinitely  graceful,  and 
that  it  fhews  her  to  be  poirefled  of  a  moft  amiable 
franknefs.  I  think,  my  dear  aunt,  you  will  not 
find  this  franknefs  much  to  your  tafte  j  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  appears  both  indelicate  and  abfurd.  She 
has  altered  that  ftiff  formal  appearance  fhe  put  on, 
on  her  being  married.  She  is  now  frifking  and 
fluttering  about,  feems  to  be  all  life,  and  her 'head 
appears  to  be  the  perpetual  motion.  I  think,  if  I 
was  inclined  to  coquetry,  I  fhould  rather  attempt 
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to  pleafe  by  my  underflanding  and  converfation 
than  my  perfon.  But  Madame  de  Valey  takes  a .. 
quite  contrary  method.  To  give  you  fome  idea  of 
it,  I  will  relate  to  you  an  account  of  a  breakfaft 
which  we  had  yefterday  at  Madame  de  Limours'. 
There  were  only  four  Ladies  of  us,  Madame  de 
Limours^  Madame  de  Valey^  myfelf,  and  Madame 
de  Germeiul,  a  young  woman  about  my  age,  mar- 
ried about  four  years,  neither  beautiful  nor  ami- 
able ;  but  fhe  has  an  elegant  figure,  and  has  fome 
gracefulnefs  in  her  manner,  though  very  incon- 
iiderate  and  giddy,  and  full  of  afFeilation.  Ma- 
dame de  Valey  is  intimately  attached  to  her,  for 
thefe  fix  months  paft.  We  were  moderately  gay 
at  breakfafl:,  when  Madame  de  Limours  received  a 
letter  which  called  her  out  of  the  room.  She  de- 
fired  me,  in  her  abfence,  to  be  her  daughter's 
Chaperon.     The  moment  after  fhe  was  gone,  the 

Marquis  de  L and   the  Chevalier  Creni  were 

announced  —  It  is  reported,  that  the  latter  is  in 
love  with  Madame  de  Valey^  and  that  the  Marquis 
is  likewife  attached  to  Madame  de  GermeluL  I 
was  feated  between  thefe  two  Ladies,  and  imme- 
diately took  notice  of  their  behaviour  which  was 
wonderfully  changed.  Madame  de  Valey  appeared 
all  at  once  to  have  a  violent  afFeflion  for  me  !  She  em- 
braced me,  afFeiled  to  whifper  in  my  ear  continually, 
as  if  to  tell  me  a  fecret,  when  fhe  only  faid  things 
of  no  kind  of  confequence,  and  then  burfl  into 
violent  fits  of  laughter.  All  this  was  accom- 
panied with  fuch  motions  of  the  head  as  is  im- 
poffible  to  defcribe,  but  from  which  I  fuiFered 
great  inconvenience,  for  every  moment  I  found 
her  feathers  and  her  braid  in  my  face.  At  length, 
feeing  that  I  was  very  cool,  and  did  not  return 
her  great  and  fudden  friendfhip,  Ihe  rofe  from  her 
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feat  with  Madame  de  Germeiul,  and  they  walked 
arm  in  arm  up  and  down  the  room,  for  fix  or 
eight  minutes,  with  great  careleflhefs.  They 
then  feated  themfelves  on  a  fopha  in  a  ftudied  at- 
titude, in  order  that  it  n-vight  be  faid,  that  they 
formed  a  moft  beautiful  pidlure. 

At  length  I  returned  home  without  being  able 
to  comprehend  how  people  can  be  fo  ftupid  as  to 
fuppofe  they  can  make  conquefts  by  fuch  ridicu- 
lous means.  I  fhould  rather  prefer  the  coquetry 
of  an  Engliih  Lady,  whom  Monf.  de  Herbain  met 
with  in  his  travels  j  fhe  was  very  beautiful,  but 
through  a  flrange  caprice  file  difdained  a  conqueft 
which  was  only  obtained  by  her  perfon  :  and,  when 
fhe  wilhed  any  one  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  fhe  re- 
nounced drefs,  and  concealed  her  fine  hair,  and 
half  her  face,  under  a  large  hat ;  and,  covering 
herfelf  with  a  cloak,  fhe  hid  from  their  fight  the 
moft  elegant  fhape  in  the  world.  But  fhe  took 
care  to  difplay  all  the  charms  of  her  mind,  and  by 
the  infinuating  graces  of  her  converfation,  and  the 
delicacy  of  her  wit,  fhe  triumphs  over  the  moft 
beautiful  or  beft  drefled  rivals  in  theworld.  By  this 
means,  added  the  Chevalier  de  Herbain,  this  dan- 
gerous coquette  was  not  content  with  flight  at- 
tentions, but  infpiredher  admirers  with  ferious  and 
Jafting  paflions.  Adieu,  my  dear  aunt!  I  am  go- 
ing this  moment  to  Verfailles.  I  fhall  return  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  will  then  write  to  you 
again,  and  fend  you  the  little  box  of  Mufic  which 

you  alked   me  for They   fend  for  me,  they 

wait  for  me.  Adieu  !  your  child  embraces  yow 
as  tenderly  as  flie  loves  you, 

LET- 
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LETTER    LI. 

From  the  Vijcountejs  to  the  Baronefs. 


I 


Am  every  day  more  pleafed  with  my  fituation, 

my  dear  friend  >  at  leaft  I  am  fo  with  my  daughter, 
for  my  happinefs  depends  on  her  conduit  and 
her  affeclion  for  me.  I  told  you  all  the  little 
caufes  of  complaint  I  had  againft  her,  on  her  firft 
being  married.  But  thofe  little  clouds  are  now 
vanished,  and  I  begin  to  believe,  that,  in  doubting 
her  fenfibility,  mine  has  often  made  me  unjuft. 
She  loves  her  hufband  paffionately.  In  general, 
all  the  emotions  of  her  heart  are  violent :  and  tho* 
thefe  tempers  may  be  more  dangerous  than  others, 
you  muft  agree  that  they  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
formed  for  attachments.  I  ought  to  applaud  my- 
felf  for  having  given  her  to  the  man  of  her  choice ; 
a  perfon  fo  impetuous,  open,  and  with  fuch  lively 
paffions  as  (he  has,  could  never  have  fupported  an 
engagement  contrary  to  her  inclinations.  She, 
who  could  never  bear  the  fligbteft  contradiftion, 
even  in  the  moft  trifling  matters  !  She  has  many 
faults,  I  confefs,  but  they  are  chiefly  owing  to  her 
vivacity  and  the  little  diilimulation  of  which  fhe 
is  capable.  You  have  known  me  fufpeft  her  of 
falfehood  on  fome  occafions,  and  it  gave  me  great 
affliction.  Thank  Heaven,  I  was  deceived;  and, 
as  fhe  herfelf  tells  me,  what  I  was  inclined  to  at- 
tribute to  artifice  was  merely  owing  to  her  being 
inconfiderate  and  giddy ;  and,  in  fadt,  thefe  are  her 
principal  faults  j  and,  her  heart,  befides,  is  very 
fufceptible  of  good  impreffions,  and  will  yield  to 
them.     She  has  made  choice  of  a  friend,   and 
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loves  her  to  excefs.  This  friend  Is  a  few  years 
older  than  herfelf,  has  been  married  about  four 
years,  and  is  equally  diftinguifhed  by  her  birth, 
fituation,  and  agreeable  behaviour.  It  is  with 
great  pleafure  that  I  obferve  my  daughter  giving 
herfelf  up  to  all  the  enthufiafm  of  a  firft  friendfhip. 
But  at  prefent  let  us  talk  of  an  object  which  is  ftill 
more  interefling  to  you,  fince  you  mean  one  day 
or  other  to  adopt  her  for  your  own :  ConjianUa 
will  not  have  the  ftriking  charms  of  her  fifter ; 
her  beauty  is  of  the  fofter  kind  j  her  gentle  and 
ingenuous  difpofition,  together  with  a  conftant 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  makes  every  body  delighted 
with  her:  her  underftanding  is  infinitely  above  the 
age  of  feven  years.  She  has  great  fenfibility,  but 
is  timid  and  bafhful,  always  the  fame,  always  fe- 
rious,  fearful,  and  fubmiffive ;  fo  that,  in  fpite  of 
her  beauty,  fhe  feems  more  formed  to  be  loved 
than  admired.  I  think  her  temper  and  difpofition 
would  fuit  you  exadlly  j  and  that  you  will  find 
her  an  artlefs,  fenfible,  and  amiable  girl ;  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  all  we  wifh.  May  {he  Infure 
the  happinefs  of  our  beloved  Theodcj  e^  and  we  fnall 
then  be  ftill  more  united  than  ever,  applaud  our- 
felves,  and  enjoy  together  a  general  felicity '  Ah, 
my  dear  friend  !  thefe  happy  days  are  ftill  at  a 
diftance  !  . .  .  .  And,  waiting  for  their  arrival,  what 
facrifices  have  you  made  !  I  admire  them,  but  I 
figh  and  complain  of  them  more  and  more.  I 
have  neither  your  courage,  your  enthufiafm,  nor 
your  philofophy,  to  inable  me  to  fupport  myfelf 
properly.  Adieu!  forgive  me  this  weaknefs,  on 
account  of  the  tender  afFedtion  which  occafions 
it. 

LET- 
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Jnjwer  from  the  Baronefs. 

X  Congratulate  you,  my  dear  friend,  on  the 
happinefs  you  enioy  at  this  time.  Certain  of  pof- 
feHing  your  daughter's  afFedtions,  1  think  with 
you,  that  you  ought  to  bear  with  and  excufe  her 
faults  ;  her  loving  you  will  be  fufficient.  When 
fhe  grows  older,  her  temper  will  infenfibly  im- 
prove. You  tell  me  fhe  has  made  choice  of  an 
intimate  friend.  Allow  me  to  give  vou  fome  re- 
marks on  that  fubjeft,  which  I  formerly  made, 
when  I  had  opportunities  of  obferving  what  pafTed 
in  fociety.  This  part  of  your  letter  brings  it  back 
to  my  mind,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  you. 
It  is  by  lavifhing  the  facred  names  of  friendfhip 
and  confidence,  on  all  thofe  tranfient  and  trifling 
attachments  we  are  continually  forming,  that 
we  are  come  almoft  to  doubt  whether  fuch  a  fcnti- 
ment  as  friendftiip  exifts  at  all.  This  rapid  fuc- 
ceflion  of  lively  and  tumultuous  emotions  exhaufts 
and  hardens  the  heart,  without  being  able  to  af- 
fedl  it.  Ficklenefs  proceeds  from  want  of  affec- 
tion ;  we  wifh  to  attach  ourfelves,  we  change  with 
the  hope  or  profpedl  of  making  a  better  choice,  and 
our  lives  pafs  away,  in  feeking,  what  at  laft  we  ima- 
gine is  no-where  to  be  met  with,  becaufe  we  have 
not  found  it.  Thefe  errors  proceed  from  our  own 
prejudices,  and  are  every  day  increafing.  One 
real  attachment  is  fufficient  for  our  hearts.  But 
people  perfuade  us  we  fliould  have  feveral  at  the 
fame  time.  So,  to  make  happinefs  more  uncom- 
mon, they  eftablilh  differences  which  do  not  exift, 
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and  give  to  the  fame  fentiment  an  infinity  of 
names.  They  divide  it  alfo  into  many  branches, 
and  they  aflure  us,  that  perfect  felicity  confifts  in 
finding  objc(fts  to  fill  this  numerous  lift.  I  am 
going  to  make  you  a  calculation  according  to  thefe 
received  notions.  A  young  woman,  taught  to 
think,  in  this  manner,  knov^s,  if  fhe  does  not  love 
her  hufband,  that  fhe  ought  to  be  in  love,  and 
therefore  fhe  looks  out  for  lover  ;  {he  alio  knows, 
that  (he  fhould  feel  a  tender  afte£tion  for  her  rela- 
tions, v/hich  is  a  different  fentiment  from  that  of 
friendfhip  ;  fhe  vifits  them,  and  pays  them  all  pro- 
per attentions,  which  is  the  whole  of  what  they 
expedl  from  her.  She  has  brothers  and  fifters  j 
the  affciftion  fhe  feels  for  them  is  called  by  a  par- 
ticular name,  but  all  thefe  are  not  fufficicnt ;  fhe 
muft^  befides,  have  a  faithul  friend.  Sympathy 
comes  to  her  afliftance,  and,  at  the  end  of  fix 
months,  fhe  perhaps  meets  with  this  perfon  wor- 
thy to  pofl'efs  all  her  confidence.  But,  not  con- 
tented with  one,  fhe  mufl  have  what  are  called 
friends^  for  they  dil^inguifh  between  your  particu- 
lar friend  and  your  friends.  The  latter  are  only 
intitled  to  half  your  confidence,  or  the  fecrets  of 
the  moment.  If  they  are  ill,  you  muft  go  and  fhut 
yourfelves  up  with  them,  to  take  care  of  them. 
There  ought  to  be  five  or  fix  of  them,  all  equal 
both  in  rank  and  privileges,  and  inferior  only  to 
your  particular  friend.  So  you  fee  there  are  two 
forts  of  friendfhip  diflindl  from  each  other,  with- 
out reckoning  the  ties  of  relationfhip,  or  the  paf- 
fionoflove.  Your  afFeition  for  your  intimate 
friend  is  to  laft  for  ever.  You  muft  wear  her 
pidure,  and  have  bracelets  with  her  hair.  You 
are  never  without  three  or  four  fecrets  to  whifper 
in  her  ear,  whenever  you  meet,  even  if  you  have 
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not  left  her  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  and  you  are 
never  invited  to  a  fupper,  unlefs  fhe  is  of  the  party. 
.But,  as  to  your  other  friends,  you  only  feel  for 
them  a  kind  of  a  tranquil  and  tender  regard 
founded  on  efteem  and  convenience,  which  has 
nothina;  violent  in  it.  If  one  fliould  chance  to  be 
polfelTed  of  a  little  cunning,  there  is  another  fenti- 
ment,  which  is  called  intereft  This  may  f.-ll  on  about 
a  dozen  people  of  our  acquaintance,  vvhom  we  fe- 
ledl  on  account  of  their  iuperiur  rank  or  fortune  : 
and  this  will  require  us,  during  their  abfence,  to 
write  a  letrcr  to  them  once  a  month,  or,  if  they  are 
fick,  one  mud  fend  to  know  how  they  do,  two  or 
three  times  a  day  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  their  death,  one 
muft  abfent  one's  felf  from  public  pbcei,  for  at  leaft 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  All  thefe  ceremonies 
are  marked  fo  exactly  and  followed  fo  ftri£\ly,  that 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  they  have  been  learned  from  infancy, 
and  that  education  and  cuftom  have  fixed  them  in 
the  memory.  Is  it  not  as  Arrange  as  it  is  ridi- 
culous, that  a  young  perfon,  who  finds  in  her  own 
family  objctfls  which  ought  fo  naturally  to  engage 
her  affedlions,  (hould  go  among  ftrangers,  to  form 
thofe  idle  and  trifling  connexions,  which,  with- 
out having  power  to  make  her  amends,  by  de- 
grees infenfibly  eftrange  her  forever  from  all  thofe 
perfons  whom  {he  ought  to  love  befl:  ?  .  . .  .  Believe 
me,  it  is  not  a  friend,  that  people  feek  for  at 
eighteen  :  it  is  not  a  guide  and  advifer  they  wifh 
for,  becaufe  they  may  find  thofe  in  a  mother  or  a 
hufband.  But  thefe  they  neglect.  They  only 
wifh  to  form  a  connexion  that  may  be  taken 
notice  of:  they  chufe  a  perfon  moft  admired  and 
moft  in  fafhion  to  fix  their  afFecfion  on.  But, 
above  all,  they  want  a  kind,  complying  confidant, 
and  this  it  is  that    makes  people  fufpecft,  when 

they 
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they  fee  two  young  women  fo  very  intimate,  that 
they  are  concerned  together  in  feme  imprudent  af- 
fair. They  begin  by  communicating  to  each  other 
all  the  little  fecrets  of  their  pafl'ed  life,  nil  by  de- 
grees their  imaginations  are  heated,  and,  to  fhew  they 
have  the  ftridteft  confidence  in  each  other,  they 
betray  their  inmoft  thoughts,  particularly  on  the  fub- 
je6l  of  love:  and  their  communications  are  generally 
exaggerated,  and  give  falfe  ideas  of  the  conquefts 
they  have  made.  In  thefe  little  Hiftories  theirva- 
nity  frequently  alters  the  facts,  and  often  conceals 
the  truth.  They  acquire  a  tafte  for  intrigue  and 
a  habit  of  telling  lyes;  and  they  ufe  themfelves  to 
this  practice,  in  order  to  give  their  friend,  whom 
they  care  for  no  longer  than  (he  will  liften  to 
them,  all  thefe  proofs  of  their  lively  and  pafTionate 
attachment.  From  what  I  have  obferved,  1  Ihould 
think  it  right  to  point  out  to  young  people, 
by  mild  and  gentle  means,  the  folly  and  abfurdity, 
of  forming  fuch  attachments  which  they  are  fo 
fond  of.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  A  letter  from 
you  is  juft  brought  me  ;  I  {hall  therefore  finifh 
this  without  regret,  as  I  am  not  going  to  quit  you 
altogether. 
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From  thejame  fo  the  fame. 


HAT  attention  ought  one  to  pay  to  chil- 
dren, even  in  the  moft  trifling  things  !  .  . .  .  Ade- 
laide almoft  always  tells  truth.  Education 
has  confirmed  this  virtue  in  her,  {he  never  at- 
tempts the  fmalleft  difguife  to  try  to  hide  any  of 

her 
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her  faults ;  and  yet,  notwithftanding  this,  I  have 
found  her,  tor  fome  days  paft,  making  ftories  from 
the  gaiety  of  her  h^-'art ;  and,   to    amufe   herfelf, 
d' Ainvlle  laft  week  was  relating  to  us  a  very  co- 
mical  dream  which   he   had,  and   at    which   we 
laughed    very    much.      The    next    day    Adelaide 
dreamt  alfo,  and  acquainted  me  with  her  dream, 
to  which  I  paid  little  attention  ;  and,  two  days  after,. 
Ihe  had  another:  and,  in  (hort,  this  morning,  fhe 
has  related  fo  pretty  a  tale,  that  I  am  convinced 
{he  compofed  it  at   her  leifure,  and  {he  has  fmce 
acknowledged,  that  fhe  invented  them  all.     I  had 
no  great  difficulty  to  make  her  underftand,  if  it  is 
wicked  to  tell  lyes  for  the  fake  of  intereft,  it  is  ftill 
more  inexcufable  to  do  it  without  any  motive.     I 
have  often  told  you,  faid  I,  what  a  mean  and  de- 
teftable  vice  lying  is,  and  how  much  it  is  defpifed. 
I  muft  tell  you  yet  more,  that  thofe  who  are  guilty 
of  it  can  never  be  efteemed,  nor  thought  amiable. 
There    are  numbers  of  people  who  amufe  them- 
felves  by  compofing  Hiftories,  which  without  any 
fcruple  they  pafs  oft"  for  truth,  becaufe  they  do  no 
harm  to  any  body.     Thefe  people  have  no  other 
intention  in  exaggerating  and  in  telling  lyes,  but 
to  entertain   their  acquaintance,  and  make  them- 
elves  agreeable  in  company  ;  but  they  miftake  the 
"natter,  and  diihonour  themfelves  by  it  in  the  moft 
•idiculous  and  foolifla  manner  :  and  a  man,  who 
:ells  lyes  in  this  way,  for  his  own  pleafure,  is  never 
jelieved  in  any  thing.     Whatever  he  fays,  let  it 
56  ever  fo  agreeable,  can  never  intereft  you,  be- 
aufe  he  never  can  raife  your  attention  or  gain  your 
onfidence  ;  and  he  is,    indeed,  fcarcely  liftened 
0.     While  perfons  of  veracity,    fuppofing  even 
hey  have  not  much  underftanding,  if  they  have 
jxy   thing  extraordinary    to  relate,    are    always 
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liftened  to  with  attention,  and  heard  with  plea- 
fure.  Befides,  the  efteem  we  have  for  fuch  cha- 
raders,  the  certainty  that  one  may  believe  all  they 
fay  makes  their  converfation  interefting,  and 
their  company  agreeable.  And,  were  they  only 
pofleiTed  of  this  fmgle  virtue,  they  would  be  efteem- 
ed  and  fought  after.  After  thefe  obfervations,  I 
requefted  Adelaide  to  compofe  no  more  dreams  for 
the  future. 

I  have  juft  received  a  letter  from  Madame 
d'O/Ialis^  in  which  {he  fpeaks  of  nothing  but  our 
charming  little  ConJ1antia\  fhe  tells  me  (he  is 
•  amazingly  improved,  and  that  fhe  is  beautiful  as 
an  Angel.  1  am  almoft  forry  for  it.  To  be  fure 
extreme  uglinefs  is  a  real  misfortune,  but  perfedt 
beauty  is  a  gift  of  Nature,  always  dangerous,  and 
frequently  pernicious  and  fatal  !  A  perfon  of  per- 
fe6t  beauty,  who  draws  all  eyes  upon  her,  is 
judged  with  the  greateft  feverity,  even  when  jea- 
loufy  is  out  of  the  queftion.  Curiofity,  which  is 
natural  to  us,  feeks  to  find  out,  if  this  object  who 
charms  us  fo  much  poflefTes  other  qualities  which 
we  wifh  to  find  in  her.  Even  a  good  and  gentle 
mind  will  experience  this  fentiment ;  the  beauty, 
which  charms  us  fo  much  at  the  fight  of  it,  will 
give  us  a  defire  to  know  more  of  her.  This  difin- 
terefted  idea  keeps  us  from  diftruft.  We  do  not 
confider,  that  love  and  hatred  are  equally  blind, 
that  indifference  examines  nothing,  and  that  be- 
nevolence alone  is  juft  and  clear-fighted  ;  and  that 
this  is  the  general  opinion.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
an  advantage,  fo  valuable  in  appearance,  is  in  fadt  ^j 
very  dangerous.  It  is  much  the  fame  thing  in 
another  way,  as  with  a  man  in  a  humble  fituation 
raifed  to  fuperior  rank.  Every  eye  is  fixed  upon 
him  with  the  intention  of  difcovering    his  moft 
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trifling  faults ;  and,  while  flattery  is  paying  homage 
1  to  him,  hatred  and  calumny  endeavour  to  blacken 
I  and  dijfhonour  him,  and  truth  itfelf  unveils  and 
I  accufes  him.  All  his  faults  are  obferved,  repeated, 
and  exaggerated.  Take  from  him  this  fliining 
title  which  has  decorated  and  expofed  him,  and 
half  of  his  faults  will  be  unknown;  nobody  will 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  difcovering  his 
vices,  they  will  remain  fecret  in. his  heart,  and  the 
anions  he  wifhes  to  conceal  will  never  be  brought 
into  day-light.  It  is  very  feldom  that  a  woman 
perfedtly  beautiful  is  in  other  refpec^s  amiable. 
She  thinks  Nature  has  done  every  thing  for  her  ; 
that  it  is  fufficient  for  her  to  be  (een^  in  order  to 
inchantand  feduce;  and  that  no  other  qualities  are 
half  fo  eftimable.  With  thefe  fentiments  fhe  goes 
into  company,  and  all  her  fuccefs  depends  on  the 
impreflion  {he  makes  atfirfl:  fight;  thefe  uncertain 
effedts,  which  cannot  be  lafting,  only  leave  be- 
hind them  indifference,  infipidity,  and  often  dif- 
guft.  With  her  the  mind  has  no  employment, 
the  heart  is  cold,  and  it  is  a  very  true  obfervation, 
**  that  the  moft  tender  attachments  are  feldom 
"  infpired  by  the  moft  beautiful  perfons." 
I  A  figure  which  has  nothing  difgufting  in  it,  a 
countenance  which  marks  the  charailer,  and 
points  out  fenfe  or  good  humour,  thefe  are  the 
moft  defirable  qualities;  and  add  to  thefe  the 
graces  of  the  mind,  gentlenefs  of  manners  and 
fenfe,  without  affectation,  and  you  will  fee  whe- 
ther beauty  alone  will  ever  be  able  to  difpute  the 
prize.  Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  redouble  your 
attentions  to  Confiantia,  be  fure  to  convince  her, 
that  beauty  can  never  fupply  the  place  of  other 
amiable  qualities,  when  Ihe  comes  into  company. 
That  it  will  only  expofe  her  to  the  cruel  envy  of 
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women,  and  the  impertinence  of  the  men  ;  and^ 
that,  in  attraiSting  the  general  notice,  (he  will  only 
be  a  means  of  drawing  on  herfelf  obfervations  oil; 
her  errors  and  foibles  which  would  not  otherwife 
have  been  feen  :  but  that  it  is  in  her  power  to; 
make  modefty  ftill  more  interefting,  and  to  giveij 
to  virtue  a  ftill  more  brilliant  appearance.  Do 
not  endeavour  to  conceal  from  her  that  fhe  is 
beautiful ;  it  is  a  thing  impoflible  to  hide.  Talk 
of  it  with  coldnefs  and  indifference,  without  ap- 
pearing to  fet  any  kind  of  value  on  it.  At  the 
lame  time  tell  her,  if  ihe  fhould  preferve  it,  which 
is  very  uncertain,  till  fhe  is  five-and-twenty,  that 
fhe  will  fee  a  hundred  in  that  fpace  of  time,  that; 
may  not  have  fuch  regular  beauty  as  fhe,  who  will 
be  greatly  preferred  by  being  more  in  the  fafhion 
and  tafte  of  the  world.  Did  we  not  fee  that  Ma- 
dame de  Gerville  paffed  at  one  time  for  the  prettiefl 
creature  in  the  world,  in  fpitc  of  the  fong  which 
criticized  fo  dreadfully,  but,  at  the  fame  time  fo 
juftly,  her  fiiape,  her  teeth,  her  complexion,  her 
rnouth,  and  her  nol'e  ? — As  nobody  is  abfolutely  : 
perfe^,  when  you  do  not  conceal  from  her  that 
(lie  is  handfome,  tell  her  alfo  as  freely,  the  faults 
which  may  be  found  with  her,  that  {lie  may  not , 
look  upon  herfelf  as  a  miracle  of  beauty  :  and  let 
her  be  ufed  to  hear  herfelf  criticized,  without 
fhewing  fpite  or  vexation.  And  to  efFe(51:  thisi 
make  your  remarks  on  her  little  imperfections, 
not  with  an  air  of  concern,  but  as  if  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.  Adelaide  \s  really  very  pretty, 
and  (he  knows  it,  but  never  feems  to  think 
about  it.  Some  days  ago,  I  gave  a  dinner  to  al- 
moft  all  my  neighbours.  The  company  was  very 
brilliant,  Adelaide  was  well  dreffed,  and  looked 
remarkably  handfome.     All  the  guefts  cried  out, 
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how  beautiful  (he  was  !   and  that  they  had  never 
i'een  any  thing  fo  lovely  or  lb  agreeable.     In  the 
evening,  when  we  were  alone,  IMifs  Bridget  afked 
me  the  name  of  the  Nobleman   who  fat  on  my 
right  hand,  and  whofe  converfation  appeared  to  in- 
tereft  me  very  much  ;  I  anfwered,  he  was  called  JVI. 
de  Lorme ;  that  he  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
was    very    fenfible   and  agreeable.     But     a  little 
fevere,  faid  Mifs  Bridget ;  and  there  happened  to 
me  a  droll  adventure,  which  I  fhall    tell  you  of 
without  hefitation,  before  Mademoifelle  Adelaide^ 
who  I  am  fure  will  be   the  firft  to  laugh  at  it.     I 
lay  a  wager,  added    Monf.   d" Almane^    you  heard 
him  f:iy  he    did  not  think  Adelaide   pretty.     Oh  I 
\  that,  faid  Mifs   Bridget,  would  not  be  worth  re- 
lating, for  every  one  to  their  taftej  and,  if  Ma- 
demoifelle were  as  beautiful  as  an  Angel,  (he  would 
not  pleafe  every  body  j  but   that  Monf.  dc  Lorme 
fhould  have  felected  me  for  his  confidant  on  this 
fubjeci:  is  very   remarkable.     He  took  me  for  one 
of  the  neighbouring  Ladies,  and,  half  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner,  while   the    company  were  all  in  the 
Saloon,  I  was  walking  on  the  terrafs,  where  he 
oined  me,  and  entered  into  converfation.     I  alk- 
?d  him  what  he  thought  of  Mademoifelle  Adelaide^ 
sxplanation  of  theHiftorical  Pictures  in  the  Saloon 
md  other  rooms  ?  I  think  it  wonderful,  faid  he, 
Imd  what  I    have  admired   above    ail  is,  that  fhe 
xplains  them  v/ithout  any  affeclation  of  learning, 
nd  only  fpeaks  when  fhe  is  queiliioned.     She  will 
o  well  to  preferve  this  modeft   fimplicity,    for, 
without  thefe  qualities,  let  her  have  ever  fo  much 
nowledge,  fhe  will  only  appear  troublefome  and 
refome,  and  at  the  fame  time  ridiculous.     This, 
K.i  3ntinued  he,  is  what  I  would  have  wifhed  they 
ad  found  this  young  perfon  to  applaud,  inftead 
r.jv    Vol.  I.  M  of 
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of  admiring  her  perfon,  as  they  did  ;  which,  in 
my  opinion,    is  nothing  extraordinary.     Indeed, 
faid  I,  they  give  her  very   trifling  praifes :    it  is 
true,  that  me  is  very  pretty ;   but,  ....  Pretty, — > 
interrupted  he,  I  do  not  think  fo  at  all.     She  is  a 
little  figure,  without  any  regularity,  with  a  plea- 
fmg  look,    which    is,    however,    very  common ; 
and  I  do  afTure  you,  the  greateft  part  of  the  com- 
pany, who  have  declared  her  fo   lovely,  do  not 
think  fo  in  reality.     I  am  above  this  ridiculous 
flattery,  I  afl'ure  you  ;  and  I  much  wifh  this  child, 
whom  I  really  admire,  on   account  of  her  educa- 
tion, fhould  know  how  little  truth  there  is  in  fuch 
comp'iments  as  they  have  paid  her,  and  how  in- 
jurious they  are  to  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
addrefled,    for  they   muft   fuppofe  her  very  vain, 
and  very  filly  to  believe  it,  and  be  delighted  wiih 
it.     This  difcourfe  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  f^ii' 
fible,  and  I  fhould  have  liked  to  have  prolonged 
it ;  but  Mademoifelle  Jdelaide    came  to  tell   me 
dinner   was  on    the  table.      By    the   manner  ii) 
which  fhe  fpoke,  Monf.  de  Lorme  fownA  I  b«longC(l 
to  the  family  ;  and  Mademoifelle   Adelaide  might 
perceive  that  he  appeared  much  confufed,  and  that 
I  fpoke  very  foftly  to  him,  becaufc  he  begged  me 
not  to  betray  him,  which  I  promifed  I  would  not* 
So  then  he  thought,  faid  Adelaide,  if  I  knew  he 
did  not  think  me  handfome,  I  fnould  be  grieved. 
1  wifii  he  was  to  know  the  truth  of  this  matter ! 
^.  .  .  .    Adilaide   is  much  in  the  right,  faid  I.     Bui 
how  can  it  be  done  ?  He  will  not  come  here  again, 
and   he  leaves  the   country     in   two  days.     Mid 
Budget,  faid  Monf.  d'jjhnane^  muft  write  him  ; 
letter,  and,  as  he  is  a  man  of  great  merit,  and  i 
befides  fifty  years  old,  Jdelaide  may,  ifhermothe 
will  permit  her,  add  a  few  lines  from  herfelf  in  th> 
5  letter 
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letter.  I  approved  of  this  fcheme,  but  Addaide 
had  feme  difficulty  to  confent  to  it,  as  (lie  was 
afraid  of  not  fpelling  quite  properly.  However, 
at  laft,  Mifs  E.idget  prevailed  on  her,  and  when 
{he  had  wrote  her  own  letter,  in  which  fhe  ac- 
quainted Monf.  de  Lonn«  that  {he  had  found  his  re- 
marks fo  very  juit,  that  {lie  could  not  help  telling 
them  to  her  young  friend.  Adelaide  {hut  herfelf 
up  in  her  clofet  to  add  her  few  lines.  She  {laid 
there  a  long  time,  and,  when  {lie  came  out,  {he 
bluflied  exceedingly,  and  brought  us  the  letter  in 
her  hand,  which  was  extremely  well  written,  and 
was  as  follows  ; 

"  It  is  very  true,  Sir,  I  am  neither  furprifed,  nor 
"  angry,  that  you  did  not  think  mc  handforne; 
"■  this  might  very  well  happen,  and,  when  I  am 
"  flattered,  and  told  I  am  pretty,  I  often  think  it 
••'  is  done  to  make  a  ioke  of  me.  I  had  much  ra- 
*'  ther  be  praifed  for  the  little  knowledge  I  have 
'*  gained,  and  for  the  qualities  of  my  mind,  bc- 
"  caufe,  that  is  praifmg  my  mamma,  as  well  as 
'•'■  me.  I  intreat  you.  Sir,  not  to  think  me  a 
*■'  young  girl  of  an  abfurd  and  frivolous  turn. 
"  With  fuch  a  mother  as  I  have,  I  can  never  be 
"  either  one  or  the  other." 

I  approved  this  billet  very  much,  and  wc  fent 
it  immediately  by  a  poftiiion,  with  orders  to  carry 
it  to  Monf,  de  Lor  me,  who  was  to  fpend  a  day  or 
two  at  a  friend's  houfe  about  two  leagues  from 
hence.  Adelaide  was  impatient  for  his  return, 
which  he  did  about  nine  o'clock  with  Monf.  de 
Lormei  anfwer,  which  I  fend  you  : 

"  Madam,  I  cannot  believe  that  Mifs  Bridget 

*'  has  told  you  I  thought -you  plain.      I  think  I 

"  could  never  have  made  ufe  of  fuch   an  expref- 

'*  itoii.     1  do  not  like  to  exaggerate  any  thing, 

M  2  -  it  ana 
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and  efpecially  when  it  would  be  unpolite  and 
difobliging.  I  even  think  your  perfon  may  be 
called  very  pleafing  ;  for  tafte  and  opinions 
have  not  fettled  ideas  relative  to  beauty  or  ugli- 
nefs  ;  perfons  judge  varioufly,  and  frequently 
the  moft  indifferent  face  is  preferred  to  the 
moft  beautiful ;  and  this  proves,  that  thofe  who 
wifti  for  general  admiration,  merely  on  account 
of  their  beauty,  are  equally  abfurd  and  ridicu- 
lous. But  you.  Madam,  Vv'ill  never  be  one  of 
thefe :  it  is  by  the  fweetnefs  of  your  temper, 
by  your  mildnefs,  your  fteadinefs,  your  fenfe, 
and  your  talents,  that  you  wifh  to  pleafe  ;  and, 
if  you  go  on  improving  with  the  education  you 
will  have,  you  will  make  one  of  the  moft 
diftinguij[hed  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft  plea- 
fmg  perfons  in  fociety  :  and  perhaps,  in  eight  or 
ten  years,  chance  may  procure  me  the  happi- 
nefs  of  meeting  you,  when  I  fhall  with  great 
•pleafure  fee  my  predictions  verified." 
Adelaide  was  very  well  fatisfied  with  this  letter, 
which  {he  faid  fhe  fhould  keep  and  read  over  from 
time  to  time.  She  added,  Monf.  de  Lorme  was 
not  a  very  polite  man,  but  that  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  prudence  aiid  good  fenfc.  You  cannot  think, 
my  dear  friend,  how  very  amufing  this  kind  of 
leiibns  is.  Inltead  of  preaching  long  fermons, 
which  tire  both  the  fpeaker  and  the  hearer,  we 
invent  thefe  pretty  plans,  which  we  bring  into 
adtion,  and  perform  the  piincipal  parts  without 
the  trouble  of  getting  them  bv' heart  j  and,  I  allure 
you,  ihefe  little  Comedies,  which  fometimes  en- 
gage us  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  both  intereft  and 
entertain  us  more  than  you  have  any  idea  of. 

LET- 
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LETTER.     LIV. 

The  Count  de  Rofeville  to  the  Baron. 


I 


Am  going  to  inform  you  of  fuch  an  extraor- 
dinary event,  my  clear  Baron,  that  I  would  not 
delay  a  moment  writing  to  you,  particularly,  as 
Monf.  (Y Aimer i  is  the  principal  perfon  concerned 
in  my  Hiftory.  The  friendihip  you  have  for  him 
would  have  been  fufficicnt  to  have  made  me  regard 
him.  But  his  great  merit,  and  the  dreadful  mif- 
fortunes  he  has  met  with,  have  given  him  a  right 
to  my  mofl  tender  friendfliip,  which  he  will  ever 
pollefs.  I  guefs  what  your  curiofity  muft  be,  and 
I  will  fatisfy  it.  Monf.  de  A'wieri  arrived  here 
about  ten  days  ago.  After  what  you  wrote  to  me 
about  him,  I  took  a  lodging  for  him  at  a  friend's 
houfe,  and,  the  evening  ne  came  here,  I  went  to 
make  him  a  vifit.  A  flight  indifpofition  obliged 
him  to  keep  his  chamber  a  fev/  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  went  over  the  city,  and  fav/  every  thing 
that  was  curious  in  it;  people  mentioned  to  him 
the  houfe  of  Monf.  d' Anglures^  as  being  well  worth 
his  feeing.  He  wifhed  much  to  go  there  to  vifit 
this  extraordinary  and  benevolent  man,  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned  to  you.  As  I  am  very- 
intimate  with  him,  I  promifcd  Monf.  d''Ji?7ieri  to 
carry  him  thither.  We  went  the  next  day,  as  foon 
as  we  had  dined,  Monf.  d'Aimeri.,  Charles,  and 
myfelf,  in  the  fame  carriage.  When  we  had  got 
there,  we  were  told  Monf.  d'Anghires  was  gone  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  but  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  at  home  prefently,  and  we  were  defired 
to  walk  into  his  apartments.  About  half  an  hour 
M  3  after. 
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after,  finding  Monf,  d'Aitueri  was  much  engaged 
by  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  Hiftory,  I  offered  to  con- 
dufl  his  grandfon  into  the  gardens,  which  were 
well  wortn  viewing,  and  of  which  I  will  give  you 
an  account  in  my  next  letter.  We  had  fcarce  left 
the  houfe,  when  a  fervant  came  to  tell  us  that 
Monf.  a" Angiures  was  returned  from  his  walk, 
and  was  looking  for  us.  At  that  inftant  we  faw 
him  coming  to  join  us.  He  had  no  fooner  caft  his 
eyes  on  Charles^  than  I  perceived  a  great  alteration 
in  his  countenance  ;  he  looked  at  him  with  an  air 
of  aftonilhment  and  tendernefs,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's lilence,  he    cried  out,  My  God,  what  a 

Jikenefs ! And,  turning  his  head,  he  vriped 

his  eyes,  which  were  filled  with  tears.  He  then 
came  up  to  Charles^  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
pardon,  faid  he,  my  curiofity,  but ....  How  old 
are  you  ? . . .  .  Fii'teen  years  and  a  half,  repli«d 
Charles  ....  Oh,  Heaven,  faid  Monf.  d'JnglureSy 
the  very  found  of  her  voice  ! . . .  .  Ah,  Sir,  faid 
he,  addrcfling  himfelf  to  me,  who  is  this  young 
man,  what  is  his  name  ?  . .  . .  The  Chevalier  de 
Valinoni ....  I  had  no  fooner  mentioned  his 
name,  than  Monf.  d'  Anglures  took  Charles  in  his 
arms,  and  prefled  him  to  his  bofom  with  fuch- 
tranfport  as  would  have  made  me  eafily  guefs  the 
caufe,  had  I  known  more  of  Monf.  d'Aimeri's 
fiery  5  but,  not  being  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
particulars  of  it,  I  regarded  this  fcene  with  in- 
exprefiible  furprife.  When  iVIonf.  cf  Anglures 
turned  to  me,  and  faid,  you  {halj  know  this  very 
day,  the  caufe  of  the  fituation  in  which"  you  fee 
me  5  you  fliall  learn  it,  and  you  will  pity  me  :  I 
am  fure  you  will  !  . .  .  .  But  who  does  this  dear 
child  travel  with  !  Is  it  with  a  Governor  ?  No, 
faid  I,  with  his  grand-father....    His  grand-fa- 

thtr, 
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ther,  Haid  Monf.   d'Jnglures^  with  a  frantic  air  ! 
....    Yes,  Monf.    d'Jimeri ....  What   do  you 
fay,  interrupted  he,  is  Monf.  d'Jimeri  here  ?  Is  he 
now  in  my  houfe  !  .  .  .  He  pronounced  thefe  words 
in  fo  loud  a  voice,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo'fault- 
tering,  and  with  anger  fo  ftrongly  painted   in  his 
eyes,  which   were   -ftili   filled  with   tears,  that    I 
plainly  faw,  if  he  had  met  with  an  interelling  and 
beloved  objeft  in  Charles^  he  had  alfo  found  a  de- 
tefted  enemy  in  Monf.  d'Jimeri.     I   hope,  faid  I, 
to  him,  you  will  remember  the  rights  of  hofpita- 
lity,  and  that  you  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  the 
high    opinion    I   have  of  your   fenfe   and  virtue. 
Ah  !   if  you  icnew,  cried  he  ... .  He  ftopped,   ap- 
peared to  refle£t  a  moment,  and,  turning  his  eyes 
on  Charles^  his  rage,  inftead  of  leflening,  feemed 
to  collect  new   ftrength ;    and    Charles,  who  till 
then  had  remained  motionlefs,  at  laft  broke  filence  : 
Sir,  faid  he,  do  you  know  my  grand- father,  and 
can  you  have  any  complaint  againft  him?  If  fo, 
I  am  ready  to  offer  in  his  name  any  fatisfaction 
which  you  can  defire  ....    Generous  boy,  irtter- 
rupte*!   Monf.   d  Jnglures,    embracing   him  !   But 
let  me  afk  you  once   more,  faid  Charles.,  do  you 
know    my    grand-father  ?  .  . . .     Monf.   d  Jnglnres 
took  a  moment  to  reply,  then,  afluming  a  milder 
air,  he  does  not  know  me,   faid  he,  as  you  will 
find.     But,  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  his  name  brings 
to  my  mind  the  moft  dreadful  events  :  I   wifh  to 
fee  hini  inftantly.  Wait  for  us  in  the  garden.  No, 
no,    interrupted    Charles.,    with    great    quicknefs, 
you  fhall   not  fee  him  but  in    my  company  .... 
Young  man,  replied   Monf.   dJnglures^    with     a 
little  (everity,  I  forgive  the  unkind   fears  ycm  en- 
tertain of  me  ;  it  is  a  refpeclable  caufe  which  in- 
fpires  you  with  it.     But  remember,  I  confent  that 
M  4  th^ 
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the  Count  Je  RofevUle  {hall  be  witnefs  to  this  in- 
terview ;  befides  that,  I  am  in  my  own  houfe,  and> 
fiippofing  it  to  be  true  that  Monf,  cTJimeri  is  my 
«nemy,  be  would  always  find  here  a  facrcd  afylum. 
Monf.  d'  /inglures  is  right,  faid  I,  and  I  think 
Monf.  d'Jimeri  himfelf  would  blame  you  for  the 
words  you  have  juft  made  ufe  of.  Stay  here,  there- 
fore, and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  will  return  to. 
you  again.  At  thefe  words  we  quitted  Charles, 
who  was  not  yet  intirely  freed  from  his  tears. 
For  my  part,  1  was  furprifedand  confufed  at  every 
thing  i  had  feen  and  heard,  and  waited  with  fome 
concern,  and  extreme  curiofity,  to  fee  how  this  af- 
fair would  end.  I  did  not  venture  to  afk  Monf. 
d'y^nglures  any  queftions.  But,  on  entering  the 
houfe,  he  faid,  go,  my  dear  Count,  and  fte  for 
Monf.  d'Aimeri;  I  only  requeft  you  will  not  fay  a 
word  to  him  of  what  has  pafled.  I  will  not,  faid 
I.  Then,  faid  he,  wait,  till  I  fend  for  you.  He 
then  left  me  without  giving  me  time  to  anfwer 
him.  i  found  Monf.  d'Jimeri  where  I  had  left 
him- in  the  room,  and  he  was  fo  bufily  employed 
with  the  fludy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  that  he  did 
not  even  perceive  that  I  was  returned  without  his 
grandfon.  In  about  ten  minutes  a  fervant  came 
to  inform  us  that  Monf.  d'Jnglures  waited  for  us 
in  another  room.  This  invitation  gave  me  fome 
pain ;  but  Monf.  d'Ahneri^  always  abfent,  did 
not  take  notice  of  it.  I  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
we  followed  the  fervant,  who  led  us  through  fe- 
veral  apartments,  and  came  at  laft  to  the  door  of 
another,  where  he  llopped,  gave  us  the  key,  and 
then  left  us.  I  immediately  unlocked  it,  and  went 
in  firft.  I  thought  I  had  been  acquainted  with  all 
the  houfe,  which  I  had  beer  over  fifty  times. 
But  I  faw  with  ailoniihment,  that  this  apartment, 

as 
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as  remarkable  as  it  was  magnificent,  was  intirely 
unknown  to  me  ;  the  walls  and  the  floor  were 
marble  of  the  moft  dazzling  wbitenefs,  and,  at  the- 
end  oppofite  the  door,  v/ere  four  grand  pillars  of 
porphyry,  fupporting  a  canopy  of  filver  ftufF, 
ornamented  with  filver  fringe,  before  which  were 
faftened  curtains  of  gauze,  which,  being  then  drawn 
clofe,  concealed  the  whole  of  the  pavilion-.  But, 
the  moment  Monf.  d! A'lmeri  appeared  in  the  room, 
the  curtains  were  drawn  up,  and  wc  difcovered  M. 
d'Anglures,  who,  addrelHng  himfelf  to  Monfieur 
d" Aimer'i^  faid  to  him  in  a  dreadful  voice  :  Lift  up 
your  eyes,  barbarian,  and  contemplate  the  work  of 
your  hands  !  . .  . .  Monf.  d' Aimer i  trembled,  and 
cafl  his  eyes  on  the  afFefling  obje£f,  which  was 
to  tear  open  all  the  wounds  of  his  heart ....  He 
faw,  ftanding  on  a  pedeftal  of  v/hite  marble,  a 
ftatue  reprefenting  Fidelity  bathed  in  tears.  She- 
beld  in  one  hand  fon>e  long  and  beautiful  ringlets 
of  flaxen  hair,  and  in  the  other  a  letter  half  fold- 
ed, of  which  no  words  could  be  feen  but  the 
name,  written  in  large  letters  of  gold,  oi  Cecilia, 
At  the  fight  of  this,  your  unhappy  friend,  petrified 
with  aflonifhment,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
remained  a  moment  quite  motionlefs.  Then  cafl- 
ing  his  eyes  towards  Monf.  d Anglures^  he  trembled^ 
he  (hook,  and  fupporting  himfelf  againft  one  of 
the  pillaes  :  What,  faid  he,  the  Chevalier  de  Mur- 
ville  !  ....  Yes  !  himfelf,  interrupted  the  Cheva- 
lier ;  I  am  that  unfortunate  man,  thy  moil  impla- 
cable enemy  .....  Oh,  my  daughter  !  . .  . .  cried 
Monf.  dAimeri !  He  could  not  fay  more,  his  fobs 
deprived  him  of  fpeech.  Inhuman  !  replied  Monf. 
dAnglures^  of  what  happinejs  has  thy  execrable  anihi- 
tlon  deprived  me  !  It  is  juft,  that  this  ambition 
ftiQwld  at  length  ferve  to  double  your  confufion 
M  5  and 
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and  remorfe.  Think  of  the  fortune  I  poflefs,  of 
thefe  riches  which  I  defpife,  and  which  I  could 
never  know  the  vahie  of,  but  in  fharing  them  with 
the  obje<5l  I  adored.  The  innocent  vidlim  of  thy 
cruelty,  as  fenfible  of  her  misfortune  as  I  was; 
for,  alas  !  if  you  are  ftill  ignorant  of  it,  learn  now, 
that  fhe  loved  me  !  .  .  .  .  Yes,  barbarian,  Cecilia 
loved  me,  and  in  fpite  of  thy  unheard  of  cruelty, 
it  is  {he  who  ordered  me  "  to  refpe«5l  thy  life  !" 
It  is  fhe  alone  who  could  have  kept  back  this 
wretched  arm  ....  I  abandoned  my  country ;  I 
came  to  the  farthermofl  part  of  the  North,  to  feek 
in  vain  the  repofe  which  you  have  taken  from  me 
for  ever  !  .  . .  .  One  only  friend,  that  I  have  left  at 
Paris,  every  year  gives  mean  account  of  Cm//^ ; 
I  know  that  fhe  ftill  lives ....  return  thanks  to 
Heaven.  .  . .  For,  as  long  as  {be  exifts,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  frotn  my  refentment ;  but .... 
Ah !  then,  interrupted  Monf.  d' Aimerl,  fatisfy 
your  revenge  ....  Your  friend  deceives  you  .... 
Cecilia  is  no  more  !  .  . .  .  She  is  no  more  !  cried 
the  Chevalier  de  Murville  ;  Cecilia  dead,  and  you 
ftill  breathe!  ....  At  thefe  words^  aftonifhed,  and 
almo{l:  frantic,  he  advanced  fiercely  towards  M. 
d'Jimeri ....  I  threv/  myfelf  between  them  at 
this  moment.  Charles^  led  by  his  anxiety,  enter- 
ed fuddenly,  and,  feeing  me  holding  the  Chevalier's 
arm,  cried,  why  do  you  deceive  me?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  furious  paffion  !  .  .  .  .  If  my  grand- 
father is  the  ohjedt  of  it,  it  is  I  that  demand  the 
eaufe  of  it. . .  Thefe  words  brought  the  Chevalier 
de  Alurville  ^%c\\n  to  himfelf.  The  countenance 
of  Charles,  and  the  found  of  his  voice,  was  to  him 
an  irrefiftible  charm.  Tendernefs  took  place  of 
his  rage  ;  his  eyes  v/ere  filled  with  tears,  and 
turning  towards  Monf.  d'Jimerii  ah  !   cried  he, 

give 
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give  me  this  child,  and  I  will  forgive  you  the  evils 
with  which  you  have  imbittered  my  life  I .  .  .  M. 
d' Aimeri,  far  from  being  able  to  anfwer  him,  did 
not  even  hear  him.  Plunged  into  the  deepeft  re- 
verie, his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hair  of  his  unhappy 
daughter,  he  v/as  wholly  taken  up  with  that  me- 
lancholy object.  I  approached  him,  and  feizing 
hold  of  his  arm  :  Come,  faid  I,  let  us  leave  Monf. 
de  Murville  to  his  own  rcHedtions,  doubtlefs  he 
will  foon  reproach  himfelf  with  having  aggravated' 
grief,  a  thoufand  times  more  painful  than  his  own. 
Yes,  Sir,  continued  I,  going  up  to  the  Chevalier, 
I  was  ignorant  both  of  your  name  and  your 
palHon  for  the  unfortunate  Cecilia  ;  but,  I  know, 
that  it  was  in  the  arms  of  her  father  that  fhie  gave 
her  laft  figh  :  and  that  this  unhappy  father,  ^ncon- 
folable  for  her  lofs,  weighed  down  v/ith  forrow 
and  regret,  could  not  have  fupported  life,  but  for 
the  fake  of  this  young  man  . .  .  The  nephew  of 
Cecilia,  and  the  onlv  Ton  which  Heaven  has  left 
him .  . .  What  then,  replied  the  Chevalier,  his 
fon  is  dead  !  .  . .  And  he  laments  Cecilia  !  . .  .  Ah  ! 
if  he  is  unhappy,  I  am  the  only  perfon  guilty  ! .  .  . 
Ceafe  to  reproach  yourfelf,  cried  Monf.  d'jimerjy 
for  an  anger  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  efFe<5t 
of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  which  purfues  me ...  It 
is  true,  that  ftrong  refentments  laft  for  ever  in 
generous  fouls.  You  ought  never  to  pardon  me, 
and  I  fhould  excufe  every  thing  you  have  done. 
At  thefe  words,  Monf.  d'Jimeri,  leaning  on  Charlei'% 
arm,  and  fupported  by  me  on  the  other  fide,  left 
the  houfe.  You  will  eafily  conceive  the  deep  and 
melancholy  impreffions  this  fcene  produced  on  M. 
d'Aimeri\  I  brought  him  back  to  *****  in  a 
fituation  truly  worthy  of  pity.  I  fpentthe  evening 
with  him,  and  he  related  to  me,  before  the  Che- 
M  6  valier 
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valier  de  Valmont^  all  his  Hiftory  ;  and  ended  by 
this  advice,  which  he  addrefled  to  his  grandfon  : 
"  You  may  one  day  be  a  father,  faid  he.  Take 
"  care  never  to  prefer  one  child  to  another,  as  an 
"  objedl  of  greater  tenderncfs ;  reftrain  yourfelf 
**  from  a  fentiment  of  preference,  which  foon 
"  will  plunge  you  into  a  fatal  blindnefs,  for  the 
*'  errors  and  vices  of  this  favourite  child,  and  will 
*'  make  you  cruel  and  unjuft  to  all  the  others." 

The  next  day,  I  returned  alone  to  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Murvilie,  whom  I  found  in  the  greateft 
grief,  and  reproaching  himfelf  with  his  behaviour 
the  night  before.  I  made  him  ftill  more  wretch- 
ed by  the  account  Monf.  d'Aimeri  had  given  me 
of  ail  that  had  happened.  He  was  drowned  in 
tears  at  the  recital  of  what  pafTed  at  the  cottage 
•where  Cecilia  received  the  fatal  impreffion  which 
coit  her  her  life.  And  you  may  eafily  fuppofe 
■what  he  muft  feel,  on  hearing  the  account  of  her 
iicknefs  and  death  !  After  anfwering  all  his  quef- 
tions,  I  afked  him  fome  in  my  turn.  He  told  me 
he  had  changed  his  name,  and  quitted" his  country, 
'  in  order  that  Cecilia  ihould  never  hear  of  him  ;  and 
alfo  that  he  might  never  meet  with  Monf.  d'Atineri. 
That  he  kept  up  a  correfpondence  in  France  with 
only  one  perfon  ;  but  that  he  had  intreated  him 
never  to  mention  the  name  of  Monf.  d'Ji??7eri. 
That  time  and  refletStion,  though  they  had  calmed 
the  tumults  of  his  defpair,  had  not  abated  his  paf- 
fion ;  and  that  Cecilia  would  live  for  ever  in  his 
heart.  That,  in  fhort,  the  defire  he  had  to  ap- 
pear worthy  the  goodnefs  and  confidence  of  a  great 
Prince  had  given  birth  to  fome  feeds  of  ambition 
in  his  heart ;  but  that  he  had  only  received  true 
confolation  in  folitude,  fludy,  and  in  the  pleafures 
of  benevolence.     Before  we  parted,  he  wrote  a 

letter 
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letter  to  Monf.  d'Jimeri  filled  with  the  moft  af- 
te(fl:ing  excufes  for  his  condu6l,  and  defined  me  to 
deliver  it.  Monf.  (T Ahneri  received  it  with  kind- 
ncfs.  That  very  evening,  v/e  heard  Monf.  de 
Murville  was  very  ill,  and  had  fent  for  a  Phyfician. 
He  is  much  better  to-day.  When  he  is  quite  re- 
covered, and  in  a  fituation  to  receive  us,  I  intend 
to  carry  my  young  Prince  thither,  to  fee  his  houfq 
and  gardens ;  and  Monf.  d'Jimeri  has  defired  I 
will  at  the  fame  time  take  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont. 
So  that  I  flatter  my felf  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
animoiity  between  them  either  on  one  fide  or  the 
other.  Monf.  d" Aimeri^  knowing  I  have  been 
fending  you  the  particulars  of  this  affair,  bids  me 
tell  you  he  will  write  next  poft,  and  will  fend  you 
his  journal,  as  he  promifed  you,  once  a  month.  I 
cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  mentioning  the 
Chevalier  de  Valmont.  I  never  faw  a  young  man. 
of  his  age  fo  polite,  fo  well  improved,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  artlefs  and  fo  amiable.  He  is  con- 
tinually talking  to  me  of  you  and  your  agreeable 
family ;  and  he  affures  me  there  is  not  a  girl 
in  the  world  equal  to  the  lovely  Adelaide. 
The  young  Prince  has  conceived  a  great  friend- 
Ihip  for  him ;  and  I  (hall  take  advantage  of 
this  attachment,  which  I  greatly  approve,  In  order 
to  eftablifti  a  correfpondence  between  them,  which 
will  more  afluredly  contribute  toThe  improvement 
of  my  pupil. 


LET, 
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LETTER  LV. 

Vij'cQuntefs  to  the  Baronefs, 


I 


Am  vexed  and  out  of  humour,  my  dear  friend. 
For  forfie  days  paft,  little  quarrels  and  domeftick 
Concerns  have  ferioufly  troubled  me,  and  I  am 
going  to  eafc  my  mind  by  telling  you  of  them. 
Monf.  de  Valey  had  hitherto  conduced  himfelf  in- 
tirely  to  my  fatlsfac^ion.  He  appeared  very  fond 
of  his  wife,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  left  her  quite 
at  liberty,  and  nobody  ever  appeared  to  be  more 
free  from  jealoufy,  or  a  greater  enemy  to  reftraint, 
than  he  was.  Laft  Monday  my  daughter  was 
engaged  to  a  ball ;  her  mother-in-law  came  to  call 
for  her  ;  Flora  was  in  her  bed  ;  (he  pretended  to 
have  the  head-ach  ;  the  party  to  the  ball  was  put 
off.  As  foon  as  I  heard  of  this  fudden  refolution, 
I  went  into  her  apartment,  but,  before  I  had  enter- 
ed it,  I  heard  fuch  loud  and  repeated  burfts  of 
laughter  as  fully  fatisfied  me  thut  I  had  nothing 
to  fear  on  account  of  her  illriefs.  1  found  her 
alone,  with  the  friend  I  mentioned  to  you,  Ma- 
dame de  Germeuil.  As  foon  as  they  faw  me,  they 
both  afTumed  an  air  of  gravity,  and  there  was  a 
profound  filence,  for  a  minute  or  two,  occafioned 
by  their  confufion  j  I  began  to  inquire  after  her 
health,  and  my  daughter  told  me  ihe  was  per- 
fe6lly  well,  but  very  much  difappointed  at  not 
going  to  the  ball  -,  that  it  was  a  whim  of  Monf. 
de  Faley'^,  who  had  obliged  her  to  put  off  her  en- 
gagement. I  afked  her  what  was  his  reafon  ?  Ah, 
my  God  !  faid  Ihe  fmiling,  do  not  you  know  his 
ftrange  humour  and  his  violent  jealoufy  ? . . . .  I 

have 
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have  tried  to  conceal  it,  faid  {he,  all'uming,  as  long 
as  [  was  able,  a  more  ferious  countenance  ;  but 
the  proofs  he  gives  of  it  are  nov/  fo  ridiculous  and 
fo  frequent,  that  it  is  impoilible  to  hide  it  any 
lona;er.  Durina;  this  difcourfe  I  flood  motionlels 
with  furprife !  What,  laid  I,  is  Monf.  de  Valey 
jealous,  and  you  make  fo  light  of  it  !  Is  it  in  this 
manner  you  fpeakof  the  greateft  misfortune  which 
can  happen  to  a  virtuous  and  fenfible  worhan  r 
Why  ihould  I  vex  myfelf,  faid  Flora^  for  his  mad- 
nefs  ?  I  forgive  him,  I  piiy  him,  I  fubmit  to  his 
humour ;  but  I  do  not  fe--  that  I  am  to  make  my- 
felf miferable  about  it.  This  anfwer,  which  ap- 
peared to  put  an  air  of  ridicule  upon  what  I  had 
(aid,  quite  confounded  me  j  I  then  talked  to  her 
more  ferioufly.  But  fhe  m.ade  ufe  of  fo  much 
fweetnefs  and  fo  many  graces,  in  order  to  foften 
my  anger,  that  I  could  not  refift  her.  She  told 
me  her  huiband  was  engaged  to  the  ball  before  fhe 
was  invited,  and  that  afterwards  he  was  much  out 
of  humour,  and  faid  he  would  not  go;  and,  that 
all  this  day,  he  had  treated  her  in  a  very  cruel 
manner  ;  which  Madame  de  Germeuil  confirmed, 
as  fhe  had  been  witnefs  to  it ;  and  added  many 
circumftances  too  tedious  to  mention,  I  made  my 
remarks,  and  gave  the  advice  I  thought  necelTary, 
and  then  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning  I  fent 
for  Monf.  de  Valey ^  and  talked  to  him  of  his  jea- 
loufy.  He  fell  a  laughing.  It  is  Madame  de  Valey^s 
folly,  faid  he  ;  {he  will  infift  on  it  that  I  am  jea- 
lous, and  every  day  reproaches  me  with  it;  {he 
not  only  ma,kes  her  friends  believe  fo,  but  fhe  ap- 
pears convinced  of  it  herfelf.  However,  I  proteft 
■to  you  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  remove  this  notion  ; 
(he  is  intirely  at  liberty  to  receive  whatever  com- 
pany 
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pany  (he  pleafes.  I  never  watch  her  fteps,  nor 
follow  her,  and  I  am  never  out  of  temper,  but 
when  {he  accufes  me  of  errors  I  never  was  guilty  of 
in  my  life.  Yet,  faid  I,  fhe  did  not  go  to  the 
ball  laft  night,  becaufe  fhe  would  not  difpleafe 
you ;  and  this  was  a  great  facrifice  for  her  to 
make.  Yes,  anfwered  he,  and,  if  I  was  jealous, 
as  fhe  pretends,  I  fhould  not  have  been  the  lefs 
fo  on  that  account,  as  fhe  fpent  the  night  at  the 
Mafquerade,  where  I  alfo  was,  and  where  by 
chance  I  faw  and  knew  her.  But,  added  JVIonf. 
de  Valey^  feeing  aftonifhment  painted  on  my  face, 
I  do  not  altogether  difapprove  of  thefe  things. 
She  is  very  young,  and  fhe  thought  it  more  agree- 
able to  go  to  a  mafqued  ball  with  her  friend,  than 
to  a  dreflcd  ball  with  her  mother-in-law.  This 
appears  to  me  the  plain  cafe,  and  you  fhould  not 
be  more  fevere  than  I  am.  Put  youtfejf,  my  dear 
friend,  one  moment  in  my  fituation  ;  and  imagine, 
if  poiTible,  the  grief  this  explanation  gave  me, 
which  proved  the  fmcerity  and  indulgence  of 
Monf.  de  Foley,  and  difcovered  in  his  wife  a  feries 
of  falfehood,  artifice,  and  intrigue.  Grieved  to 
the  heart,  and  in  a  violent  pajTion,  I  went  to  her, 
and  we  came  to  very  high  words ;  fhe  wept  very 
much,  and  protefled  to  me,  when  fhe  faw  me, 
fhe  had  no  thoughts  of  going  to  the  mafqued  ball ; 
that  it  came  from  Madame  de  GermcuU,  who  had 
prefled  her  fo  much,  that  at  length  fhe  yielded  to 
her  intreaties.  She  flill  infifts  on  it,  that  her  huf- 
band  is  jealous,  but  that  his  pride  will  not  fuffer 
him  to  owa  it,  for  fear  he  fhould  appear  ridi- 
culous. 

I  have  laid  down  a  plan  for  her  conduit,  which 
fhe  has  promifed  me  fhe  will  follow  exadlly. 
She  gave  me  fuch  afTurances  of  her  afJedion  and 

con- 
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confidence,  and  confefled  her  faults  with  fo  much 
candour  and  concern,  that,  whether  from  being 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  or  whether  from  my 
own  weaknefs,  flie  has  quite  fatisfled  me.  But 
I  could  not  help  obferving  with  feme  concern,  that 
ilie  was  fcarce  able  to  conceal  her  ill  humour  to- 
wards her  hufband.  However,  for  thefe  two  days 
pail,  {he  feems  in  perfe(5l  good  temper,  and  they 
are  to  all  appearance  very  good  friends.  What 
vexes  me  is,  that  this  ftory  is  got  abroad,  and  is  told 
much  to  the  difadvantage  of  Monf.  <ie  Foley-,  who 
they  pretend  is  very  unjuft  and  t^Tannical.  They 
think  my  daughter  is  very  unhappy  j  they  pity  and 
lament  her  fate ;  and  I  cannot  help  tliinking 
thefe  falfe  notions  are  circulated  about  by  herfelf 
and  her  friends.  This,  my  dear  friend,  gives  me 
the  greateft  concern.  I  ftill  hope  my  daughter  de- 
ceives herfelf,  and  that  file  has  not  yet  learned  her 
hufband's  difpofition  ;  but  this  appears  incredible 
with  the  fenfe  of  which  (he  is  poflelled,  an^  yet  it 
feems  as  if  fhe  was  not  fmcere,  as  if  fhe  was  afting 
a  part  to  make  herfelf  intereftihg,  and  as  ifflie 
wanted  to  find  a  lawful  pretence  for  no  longer 
loving  the  hufband  fhe  preferred  to  every  other  man 
....  This  thought  afHiiis  me  ;  it  is  dreadful,  and 
fills  my  heart  with  grief.  It  is  fuppofing  her  ca- 
pable of  more  art  and  cunning  than  one  could  ima- 
gine pofTible  in  a  young  woman  of  nineteen.  Adieu  ! 
my  dear  friend.  I  fland  much  in  want  of  your  re- 
marks, of  your  advice,  and  your  friendfbip.  Advife 
me,  teach  me  how  to  a<Sl ;  on  your  counfel  I  de- 
pend. Adieu  !  Let  me  have  an  anfwer  as  foon  as 
polHble. 


LET- 
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LETTER     LVI. 

The  Baronefs  to  Madame  d'OJialis. 

X  Flatter  myfelf,  my  dear  child,  you  will  re- 
ceive this  letter  with  pleafure,  fince  it  is  written  to 
acquaint  you,  that  your  mother  will  have  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  embrace  yon  in  a  few  days.  I  ftiall  let 
out  next  Friday,  and,  though  I  know  all  your  ten- 
dernefs  for  me,  yet  I  muft  tell  you  it  is  impoflible" 
for  you  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  pleafure  I  fhall 
have  in  feeing  you  again.  No,  my  dear  child, 
there  is  no  fentiment  to  be  held  in  competition  with 
the  afFedion  of  a  tender  mother  !  If  Nature  has  not 
made  you  my  daughter,  are  you  not  the  child  of 
my  adoption  ?  And  do  you  think  I  can  ever  love 
thofe  more  whom  chance  has  given  me  ?  In  fhort, 
I  am  going  to  receive  the  reward  due  to  my  forti- 
tude and  refolution,  which  have  fo  long  refifteJ 
your  prelling  intreaties,  fo  often  repeated,  to  let  you 
come  to  Languedoc.  It  wJS  of  too  much  con- 
fequence  to  your  hufband's  affairs,  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  your  own  life,  that  you  fhould  remain  at 
Paris,  and  that  I  Ihould  give  up  the  ardent  defire  I 
had  to  fee  you  to  fuch  prudential  reafons.  It  is 
thus,  my  dear  child,  we  ought  to  fnew  our  affec- 
tion. And  now  I  may  tell  you,  that  for  this 
twelvemonth  pafl  I  have  earneltly  wifhed  to  return 
to  Paris ;  and  that  it  has  coil  m.e  more  pain  to  con- 
fent  with  a  good  grace  to  Itay  here  thefe  laft  fix 
months,  than  the  whole  four  years  we  agreed  upon. 
But  M,  d' Almane  thought  '  with  great  reafon, 
that  we  fhould  not  leave  the  country  till  the  month 
of  Auguft,  the  fcivfon  of  the  vintage  being  a  great 

aniufement 
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amufement  to  the  children  ;  and,  befides,  it  would 
give  them  more  caufe  to  regret  the  pleafant  coun- 
try life  they  had  led,  and  the  Tituation  where  they 
had  received  their  improvements.  Adieu  !  my 
dear  child.  This  is  the  firft  adieu  that  I  have  bid 
you  without  pain,  flnce  our  reparation.  You  will 
find  me,  no  doubt,  as  the  Vifcountefs  fays,  very 
old,  and  very  much  tanned,  with  our  fine  Sun  of 
Languedoc,  for  which  fhe  has  taken  fuch  an  aver- 
sion. As  for  you,  my  dear,  1  am  fure  that  four 
years  and  an  half  will  have  only  improved  the 
charms  of  your  elegant  and  agreeable  perfon  which 
I  fo  much  admire.  Adieu  !  once  more.  My  heart 
palpitates,  when  I  think  that  another  fortnight 
will  bring  me  to  you. 


LETTER     LVII. 

'The  Baronejs  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 


I 


Paris. 


Arrived  here,  Madam,  yeftcrday  noc>n,  and, 
about  twenty-five  leagues  from  Paris,  I  met  Ma- 
dame d'Ojialis  and  Madame  de  Limours.  So  that 
you  will  eafily  guefs,  notwithftanding  my  averfion 
to  travelling,  that  the  laft  part  of  my  journey  ap- 
peared very  fhort.  When  I  arrived  at  my  own 
houfe,  Madam*  d'OJlalh  conduced  me  to  a  little 
room  {he  knev/  I  was  very  fond  of.  I  faw  with 
aftoniihment  fhe  had  new  furnifhed  it  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  its  former  ftate.  I  wifh  to 
convince  you,  faid  (he,  that  I  have  not  been  idle 
in  your  abfence.  All  this  is  my  work.  I  have 
embroidered  this  furniture,  have  drawn  ihefeland- 
fcapes,  and  painted  thefe  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  and 

minia- 
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miniatures.  This  pleafing  attention  in  Madame 
d'0/ialis  was  ftill  more  valuable,  as  (he  had  many 
other  avocations,  fuch  as  taking  infinite  pains 
with  her  children,  and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  her 
employment,  which  fhe  does  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
aclnefs.  But  one  has  no  idea  of  what  may  be 
done,  when  one  is  not  inclined  to  idicnefs,  and 
when  one  does  not  lofe  a  moment  from  fome  ufcful 
or  agreeable  work.  With  regard  to  her  perfon,  (he 
is  beautiful  as  an  Angel.  Her  mind  is  all  purity 
and  innocence.  She  keeps  good  hours,  fhe  never 
intrigues,  fhe  drinks  no  tea  nor  coffee  with  cream, 
irnd  therefore  fhe  will  for  a  long  time  preferve  her 
charming  flate  of  health,  her  beauty,  and  her  com- 
plexion. 

Jdelaide  and  Theodore  2^rtzd,y  regret  Langucdoc. 
They  have  been  to-day  to  walk  in  the  Pala:s  royal, 
and  complain  much  of  the  croud  and  the  dufl. 
They  find  it  a  fad  thing  to  have  only  a  little  gar- 
den, which  they  can  go  round  in  ten  minutes. 
Mifs  Bridget  agrees  perfe<5lly  with  them  in  their 
opinions,  as  the  eating  her  m.eals  alone  in  her 
chamber  makes  the  refiding  at  Paris  extremely 
difagreeable  to  her. 

Monf.  d'Almane  has  juft  received  a  letter  from 
Monf.  d'Aimeriy  who  tells  him  he  means  to  re- 
main in  *  *  *  till  November,  when  he  intends 
going  to  Ruii'ia,  and  will  return  to  Paris  next 
June.  He  will  f^ay  here  three  months,  and  then 
condufl  Charles  to  his  Garrifon.  Adieu,  Ma- 
dam !  Let  me  hear  from  you.  You  may  judge,  by 
my  eagernefs  to  write  to  you,  the  value  I  fhall  fet 
on  your  punduality. 

Billet 
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Billet  from  the  Vifcountejs  to  the  Baronejs. 

Ah  my  dear  friend  !  if  you  have  a  moment  to 
fpare,  come  to  me  .  .  .  pray  come  ...  I  am  mife- 
rable  .  .  .  quite  miferable  .  .  .  The  advejiture  of 
the  Garden  is  but  too  true  .  .  .  She  will  be  loft  .  .  . 
Come,  for  Heaven's  fake  \  I  mull  abfolutely  fpeak 
to  you. 

Billet  from  Madame  de  faley   to  Madame 
de  Germeuil. 

Our  midnight  walk  is  no  longer  a  fecret  .... 
You  may  imagine  theconfequences  !  What  fcold- 
ing,  what  fermons,  I  have  been  obliged  to  liftcn 
to  !  ...  I  cannot  come  out.  But  do  you  go  im- 
mediately to  Madame  de  Gerville,  and  acquaint  her 
with  our  difafter.  Tell  her  they  put  the  worft 
conftiuction  on  that  which  was  in  reality  nothing 
but  giddinefs  .  .  .  She  will  manage  the  affair  for 
us  .  .  .  Adieu,  for  I  am  afraid  of  being  furprized. 


LETTER     LVIII. 

The  Baronejs  to  Madame  d'OJialis. 

Know  not,  my  dear  child,  if  the  adventure  of 
Madame  deValey  is  talked  of  at  Fontainbleau,  but 
this  is  the  true  itory  :  Laft  Monday,  the  2cth  of 
Oilober,  Madame  de  Vaky  told  her  mother  fhe 
fhould  fup  at  the  Palais  royal,  and  about  half  paft 
nine,  fhe  and  the  Countefs  de  Germcu'l  fat  out, 
and  did  not  return  till  half  paft  Three  in  the  morn- 
ing.    The  next  day  Ihs  tcid  her  mother  flie  had 

fupped 
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*^upped  there,  and  that,  at  Twelve  o'clock  they 
heard,  from  the  room  they  were  in,  fome  delight- 
ful mufic  ;  that  Madame  de  Germeuil  would  not 
let  her  reft,  till  (he  confented  to  go  down  to  the 
garden,  where  they  ftaid  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  they  both  returned  home  to  Ma- 
dame de  Germeuil s  houfe,  where  they  drank  tea 
together,  while  Madame  de  Germeuil  undrefled 
herfelf  5  and  that  in  fhort  they  forgot  the  time  till 
it  was  Three  o'clock.  The  next  evening  the 
Chevalier  de  Herbain  told  Madame  de  Limours,  that 
it  was  reported  her  daughter  had  been  feen,  with 
Madame  de  Gertneuil,  walking  with  M.  de  Creny 

and  M.  de  L from  One  o'clock  till  Three. 

Madame  de  Limours  would  not  believe  it,  but  the 
next  day  one  of  the  fervants,  who  attended  Ma- 
dame de  Voley^  being  much  prefTed  by  Madame  de 
Limours.,  confefl'ed  that  his  Ladv  returned  from  the 
Palais  royal  at  Eleven  o'clock  ;  that  they  went 
and  undrefled  at  Madame  de  GermeuiFs,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Palais  royal,  where  they  ftaid  three 
hours  in  the  garden.     This  affair  has  been  made 

public  by  Monf.  B ,  who  has  been  in  love  with 

Madame  dep'aley  thefe  fix  n.onths.  He  alfo  fupped 
at  the  Palais  royal,  and  pretends  to  have  heard 
Madame   de   Valey  make    the    appointment   with 

Monf.  deGreny.     Monf.  de  B went  into  the 

garden  with  two  of  his  friends,  and  there  faw  the 
two  Gentlemen,  after  waiting  half  an  hour,  joined 
by  Madame  de  Valey  and  Madame  de  Germeuil^  and 
walk  with  them  till  the  hour  I  mentioned. 

Monf.  de  B ,  to  revenge  himfelf  for  the  co- 
quetry of  Madame  de  Valey,  and  for  the  falfe  hopes 
Ihe  had  given  him,  has  been  fo  uncivil  as  to  divulge 
this  adventure,  and  unfortunately  with  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of 

it. 
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it.  Madame  de  Vaky  has  fuftered  the  reproaches 
of  her  mother,  and  fees  her  grief  with  fo  much 
coohiefs  and  indifference,  that  I  have  no  hopes  of 
her  ever  being  cured  of  her  imprudence.  What 
appears  to  me  moft  extraordinary  is,  that  her  father 
does  not  take  notice  of  it  properly,  but  treats  it  as 
a  childifh  folly.  He  has  even  quarrelled  with  Ma- 
dame de  Limours  on  the  fubjcil.  Unfortunate  mo- 
ther !  .  .  .  How  much  I  pity  her  .  .  .  She  is  now 
undeceived  j  fhe  knows  her  daughter  but  too  well. 
She  fees  no  profpc^t  of  amendment  ;  fhe  is  truly  in 
defpair  .  .  .  If  you  fliould  hear  of  this  afFair,  deny 
the  truth  of  it,  fay  you  are  certain  Madame  de 
Vaky  has  not  fet  her  foot  in  the  Palais  royal  ;  that 
fhe  returned  the  fame  evening  before  Twelve  o' 
clock.  There  is  no  other  means  of  defending  a 
bad  caufe  ;  for,  if  you  admit  the  truth  of  one  cir- 
cumftance,  you  mufl:  own  the  whole.  Adieu,  my 
dear  child  !   return  to  me  as  foon  as  yoti  can. 

I  open  my  letter  to  tell  you,  that  Monf.  Creny 

and  Monf.  B have  fought  this  morning  ;  the 

laft  is  very  well,  and  the  firft  has  only  a  fmall  fcratch 
on  the  hand.  If  the  duel  did  not  end  tragically,  at 
leaft  they  give  the  fineft  defcription  of  it  ;  and  the 
Seconds  declare  they  never  faw  fuch  generofity, 
prefence  of  mind,  delicacy,  &c.  in  fhort,  every 
thing  but  wounds  and  bloodfhed  ;  and  the  two  ri- 
vals, charmed  with  each  other's  bravery,  embraced, 
and  are  now  perfectly  reconciled.  But  what  gives 
me  ftronger  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  adventure 
13,  that  Madams  de  Vaky  is  more  afflidted  than  ever. 

BilUt 
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Billet  from  Madame  de  Valey  to  Monf. 
de  Creny, 

Think  no  more  of  coming  to  me  -,  that  is  im- 
pofTible  ;  but,  fince  Madame  de  Gerville  has  fent  to 
know  how  you  do,  you  may  avail  yourfelt'of  that, 
and  vifit  her.  Make  friends  of  her,  and  of  my 
mother-in-law,  let  it  coft  you  what  it  will  :  it  is 
the  only  means  by  which  we  can  fee  each  other  as 
ufual.  Praife  and  flatter  Madame  de  Gerville  upon 
her  beauty,  her  youthful  appearance,  and  talk  to 
her  about  being  at  Court.  Play  at  ^afize  with 
my  mother-in-law,  and  all  will  do  well.  I  fay 
nothing  of  my  attachment  to  you,  you  know  it 
but  too  well.  Let  me  at  leaft  have  yours  in  re- 
turn, to  make  me  amends  for  the  facrifices  1  have 
made  you,  in  order  to  convince  you  of  my  aftec- 
tion.         ' 


LETTER     LIX. 

Madame  de  Valey  to  Madame  de  Germeuil. 


Eally,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  not  com- 
mon fcnfe  ;  you  are  in  defpair  ;  you  can  never 
confcle  yourfelf  for  a  conduct  which  nothing  can 
excufe  ■  the  illufion  is  vaniftied,  &c.  &c. — Thefe 
are  fine  exprefiions  !  .  .  .  What  words,  what  a  ro- 
mantic ityle  !  and  all  this  to  fay  you  have  a  lover, 
and  that  you  do  not  feel  for  him  that  extreme  ten- 
dernefs  which  only  exifts  in  imagination.  You 
prefer  him  ;  you  love  him  better  than  any  other. 
Biit  this  is  not  the  kind  of  love  we  admired  fo  much 

ia 
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m  Cleveland^  or  Laide  ;  but  fuch  as  it  reall)'-  is. 
Ah  !  do  you  reckon  as  nothing  the  charms  of  being 
beloved,  obeyed,  and  the  pleafure  of  commanding  I 
You  {hall  always  you  fay  be  unhappy,  becaufe  you 
have  an  extreme  delicacy  and  a  fl:eady  mind. 
What  can  there  be  worfe  ?  We  are  never  fatif- 
fied,  and  we  cannot  deceive  ourfelves.  As  for 
me,  I  have  the  happy  talent  of  pleafmg  myfelf,  at 
leaft  for  fome  time  ;  and,  when  one  fancy  is  at  an 
end,  I  repair  the  Iqfs  by  forming  another.  And  - 
therefore  y^u  fee  me,  by  turns,  indifferent  in  love, 
a  coquette  ;  and  always  what  I  appear  to  be  ;  be- 
caufe, when  I  undertake  a  part,  I  go  through  with 
it.  My  inclinations  yield  to  it,  and  it  appears  as  if 
it  were  my  real  fentiments.  This  is  all  the  artiiice 
I  make  ufe  of.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  is 
excufable,  fmce,  inflead  of  deceiving  others,  1  be- 
gin by  deceiving  myfelf. 

I  agree  with  you,  if  one  could  dive  into  futurity, 
one  never  would  encourage  a  lover.  If  one  was 
but  fenfible,  that  the  pains  and  the  emotions  we 
experience  before  the  fatal  confeflkin  were  the 
principal  pleafures  of  love,  and  that  the  moment 
we  deviate  from  the  path  of  re£litude,  we  find  the 
fweet  enchantment  to  be  broken  for  ever,  we 
{hould  never  wifh  to  be  under  fuch  delufions.  For 
my  part,  I  was  athoufand  times  happier  fix  months 
ago  than  I  am  at  this  time.  Prejudice  and  re- 
pentance out  of  the  queftion,  one  moment's  con- 
verfation,  a  word  faid  to  me  unperceived,  even  a 
look,  an  accidental  meeting  in  the  ftreet  or  at  the 
Opera,  was  inchanting !  The  habit  and  certainty 
of  being  beloved  have  made  me  infinitely  lefs  fenfi- 
ble to  thefe  little  incidents.  I  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to;  every  thing  is  fettled  j  my  heart 

Vol.  I.  N  is 
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is  at  red,  and  I  honeftly  confefs  to  you  vanity  en- 
gages me  much  more  than  love  ! — Vanity  f  .  .  . 
Yes  !  it  is  that  alone  which  determines  the  deftiny 
of  a  woman.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fear  of  a 
rival  on  the  moft  trifling  matter  imaginable,  I  fl^iould 
never  have  had  a  lover,  or  at  leaft  I  fliould  have 
made  another  choice  ;  an  Afiembly  determined  my 
fate.  Aladame  de  *  *  *  danced  better  than  me, 
but  my  beauty  was  more  admired  than  her's  ;  this 
celebrated  evening  made  us  enemies  :  you  know 
the  triumph  I  have  fmce  gained  over  her.  She  la- 
ments the  lover  I  have  robbed  her,  of  and  I  regret 
the  tranquillity  I  have  loft.  See  what  an  efredt  a 
djnce  had  over  three  perfons  !  But,  if  vanity  leads  us 
aliray,  at  leaft  it  affords  us  confolation.  We  do 
not  chufe  to  look  forward  to  futurity  j  the  profpeil 
is  too  frightful  !  To  be  admired,  to  be  in  the  fa- 
ihion,  to  be  fuccefsful  in  our  purfuits,  and  to  amufe 
ourfelv'es^  will  keep  us  from  remorfe  and  melancholy 
ideas.  You  a{k  my  advice,  my  dear  friend,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  you  to  renounce  the  folly  of  keep- 
ing a  fecret  which  already  is  known  in  the  Polite 
World  ;  to  own  it  publicly  would  be  indecent  ; 
but  to  acknowledge  it  to  fome  particular  friends,  on 
whom  you  could  depend,  would  be  one  of  the  beft 
means  to  attach  them  to  you,  and  to  intereft  them  in 
your  fortune.  You  appear  to  me  to  regret  moft 
dreadfully  what  you  call  your  former  charader  ; 
they  could  never,  you  fay,  accufe  you  of  having  a 
lover :  this  is  true  ;  and,  fuppofmgyou  to  be  thirty 
years  old,  I  fliould  think  your  concern  well  ground- 
ed. But  in  fhort  it  was  not,  that  your  charadler 
was  pcrfeiSfly  eftabliflied  ;  only,  that  you  had  not 
yet  got  a  lover.  However,  they  may  ftill  quote  you 
Hs  an  example  of  hiving  but  one  j  and  though  this 
I  glory 
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glory  is  not  (o  great  as  the  other,  yet  it  is  almoll  as 
inigular,  and  indeed  I  am  not  much  lurprifed  at  it  j 
:  )r  a  fir  ft  lover  is  almoft  a  hufband  ;  and  fuch  are 
rVequently  engaged  i'o  young,  that  it  is  lefs  owing  to 
the  choice  of  one's  heart,  than  to  vanity  ajid  giddi- 
ncfs  :  and  hov,'  is  that  likely  to  laft  r  .  .  .  Adieu  ! 
rcturi'i  froni  the  country  ;  I  muft  fee  you  and  talk 
with  you.  Your  letter,  your  complaints,  your 
diificulties,  all  give  mc  pain,  in  fpite  ot'mylelf,  and 
put  me  out  of  humour.  Happily  for  me,  I  am  to 
fup  this  evening  with  a  Lady  who  loves  her  huf- 
band,  who  has  never  had  a  lover,  who  is  yet  heauti- 
fu],  though  ihe  is  m.ore  than  thirty  years  old.  You 
know  whom  I  mean  :  in  truth  in  the  humour  I  am 
in,  her  prefence  will  difguft  me  more  than  ever. 
Apropos  of  Vt^omen  of  unblemifhed  character,  I 
have  much  to  fay  in  praife  of  Madame  cVO/ialis. 
She  has  defended  me  with  great  warmth  in  the  world, 
as  you  have  heard.  Since  that,  fhe  has  taken  great 
pains  to  reconcile  me  and  my  mother,  and  even  now 
Ihe  is  doing  very  kind  things  for  n>e  ;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  I  will  tell  you  when  I  fee  you.  In- 
deed I  reproach  myfelf  greatly  for  the  diflike  I  had 
taken  to  her.  Adieu  !  return  quickly,  you  are 
more  neceiTary  to  me  than  ever,  i  fhall  expert  you 
on  Monday  to  fupper. 


LETTER     LX. 

The  Bdronefs  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 

X    O  U  defired  to   know.    Madam,  what  effeA 

I    an  evening  ball  v/ould  have  upon  Adelaide^  and  I 

can  now  fatisfy  your  curiofity.     I  carried  her  and 

N  2  her 
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her  bother  to  a  ball  laft  night,  for  die  firft  time 
You  know  they  have  had  a  dancing- mailer  for  thefe 
fix  months  paft  ;  and  that  they  are  as  able  to  ac- 
quit themfelves  properly  as  any  other  young  perlons 
of  their  own  age,  and  the  more  eafdy,  as  they  have 
been  accullomed  early  to  run  and  jump  with  the 
greateli  dexterity :  Jclebide,  prepoflciied  by  the 
little  Comedy  of  the  Dove^  had  no  great  defire  to  go 
to  a  ball;  and  her  cap,  and  liigh  drcfied  head,  and 
gown  ornameiitcd  with  flowers,  he.  Sic.  appeared 
to  her  as  an  attire  ill  calculated  for  dancing.  When 
file  was  drefled,  I  led  her  into  the  Saloon,  where 
we  found  Madame  d'O/^alisyZud  fome  other  friends, 
who  had  dined  with  us.  Every  body  praifcd  her 
drcfs,  but  did  not  fay  a  word  of  her  perfon ;  and 
Mad«meii'0/W/^faid,  Jdelaide  is  very  welldrelfed  ; 
but  do  you  not  think  fhe  looks  a  thoufand  times 
better  in  the  white  frock  fhe  wears  every  day,  than 
in  this  fine  coat?  Every  one  was  of  her  opinion, 
and  agreed  that  an  elegant  neatnefs  was  always 
the  moft  pleafmg  !  This  converfation  made  Adelaide 
ftill  more  difpleafed  with  her  drefs.  She  complain- 
ed that  the  wires,  which  faftened  on  the  feftoons  of 
flowers,  fcratched  her  arms ;  and  that  the  weight 
of  her  head-drefs  gave  her  an  intolerable  pain  in 
her  head.  In  the  mid(t  of  thefe  complaints,  the 
clock  flruck  five,  and  v/e  fet  out :  as  we  were  crof- 
ling  the  antechamber,  Brw«f/ Hopped  us  a  moment, 
becaufe  he  wanted  to  fee  Adelaide  in  her  new  drefs  ; 
but  he  had  fcarcely  call:  his  eyes  on  her,  than  he 
burft  into  a  loud  laugh.  Adelaide.^  a  little  difcon- 
certed,  afked  him  the  reafon  of  this  incivility  ?  Ex- 
cufe  m.e.  Madam,  faid  he ;  but  the  rouge  and  the 
drefs  altogether  make  Mademoifelle  look  fo  droll 
...  At  thefs  words  he  laughed  again  ^  and  we  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  our  way,  vexed  enough  at  the  impertinent 
gaiety  of  Brunei,  and  got  into  the  coach  in  a  very 
iadifferent  humour  to  go  to  a  ball.  "We  were  fcarce 
arrived  at  the  place,  and  Adelaide  feated  in  her 
{>lace,  but  (he  begged  me  to  take  a  fly  oE',  which 
had  fettled  on  her  cheek  :  you  mud  bear  with  it, 
faid  I,  or  you  will  rub  off  the  rouge,  and  make 
your  face  all  in  flreaks.  Adelaide  complained  much 
of  the  rouge,  and,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  tickling 
of  the  fly,  fhe  put  her  hand  crofs  her  cheek  tv/o  or 
three  times,  and  by  that  means  painted  her  nofe  and 
eves.  I  made  her  obferve  herfelf  in  a  lookin2;-glafs, 
and  ihe  was  not  very  well  fatisfied  with  her  ap- 
pearance. Ho\yever,  fhe  behaved  very  well.  I  do  not 
think,  faid  fhe,  that  any  dancer  will  like  fuch  a  figure 
for  his  partner.  Well,  faid  I,  if  you  do  not  dance, 
you  may  talk.  For  inflrance,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  little  girl  who  dances  with  Theodore?  Oh,  I 
have  been  looking  at  her  this  lojig  time.  — '■ —  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  I  think.  Mamma,  (he 
appears  as  if  fhe  was  mad.  Pray  look  at  her,  when 
they  ftand  firill,  how  Ihe  is  agitated  j  with  what  a 
familiar  air  ^nt  talks  to  all  the  young  men  !  What 
faces  fhe  makes  !  Her  head  turnr.  round  like  a  wea- 
ther-cock. .  .  Ah,  now  fhe  dances  .  .  .  My  God  ! 
How  file  jumps  and  turns  about  !  This  is  very, 
droll,  but  it  is  very  ugly,  is  it  not,  Mamma  ? — Yes, 
file  pretends  to  be  extremely  light  and  nimble,  but 
fhe  appears  quite  ignorant,  that  above  all  fhe  ought 
to  be  genteel  and  modefl :  befides,  one  may  furely 
dance  very  lightly,  and  much  more  gracefully, 
without  twifling  one'sfelf  about,  or  jumping  fo  ridi- 
culoufly  ...  But,  Mamma,  I  fee  this  manner  of 
dancing  is  quite  the  fafhion  :  do  you  fee  thofe  two 
young  Ladies,  one  in  the  rofe- coloured  fiik,  the 

N  3  other 
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other  in  whi^ie . . .  They  do  the  fame  thing . .  .  Yes-, 
I  fee  it  is  the  reigning  fafhion,  and  it  is  natural  it 
fhould  be  fo  ;  all  th.it  is  bed  to  be  done  is  gene- 
rally uncommon.  The  number  of  fenfihle  people, 
and  thofe  who  have  a  good  tafte,  are  very  few,  and 
this  makes  perfons  of  this  cUfs  fo  much  admired  ;  for, 
if  wit,  virtue,  and  knowledge,  were  united  with 
the  graces  more  frequently  than  they  are,  onefliould 
find  infmitely  more  pleafure  in  fuch  fociety.  But, 
mixed  together  in  the  croud,  one  has  but  little  op- 
portunity of  acquiring   efleem  or  of  meeting  with 

admiration. Yes,  I  underftand  you,  Mamma  ; 

good  things  are  always  fcarce ;  and  this  is  the  rea- 
fon  wliy  there  are  fo  many  coquettes,  lazy,  idle, 
ignorant  people,  and  little  girls  who  are  fo  giddy- 
brained,  and  who  rnake  fuch  a  whirling  and  caper- 
ing about  in  order  to  appear  nimble.  One  mult  be 
a  very  abfurd,  however,  to  place  one's  felf  in 
fuch  a  croud  as  this,  inftead  of  chufing  the  pleafmg 
few  which  are  fo  agreeable  ! . .  .  Where  one  fhall 
be  diftinguifhed,  admired  !. .  .  Jdelaide  was  in  the 
midft  of  this  converfation,  when  a  young  man 
came  to  afk  her  to  dance.  She  quitted  a  difcourfe 
which  amufed  her;  ihe  was  fenfible  that  her  diefs 
did  not  make  her  appear  to  ad^'antage ;  befides,  not 
being  ufed  to  fuch  a  habit,  fhe  was  much  diftrefied, 
and  did  not  dance  well ;  fo  that  fhe  faw  people  cri- 
ticized her,  and  that  nobody  took  notice  of  her 
'beauty  ;  and  file  foon  returned  to  her  feat,  fully  re- 
folved  not  to  dance  any  more.  From  time  to  time, 
there  paflcd  before  us  large  bafkets  full  of  refrefh- 
ments,  and  tartlets,  which  tempted  Adelaide  very 
much.  Accuftomed  only  to  eat  fruit  or  bread  at 
at  her  fupper,  fhe  did  not  attempt  to  take  any  thing. 
But  I  perceived  the  bafkets  drew  fighs  from  her,  and 

that 
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that  fhe  looked  very  earneflly  at  them.  -Adelaide, 
faid  I,  you  are  not  now  fuch  a  child  ;  you  are  now 
eleven  years  old,  you  may  eat  if  you  are  hungry, 
and  of  what  you  like  bell,  provided  it  is  not  too 
much.  I  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment,  and  I 
fhall  not  even  look  at  you.  Adelaide  took  advan- 
tage of  this  permiffion  with  great  joy.  And,  every 
time  I  faw  the  bafkets  pafs  by,  I  turned  my  head 
another  way  and  talked  to  my  friends.  Adelaide, 
thinking  I  did  not  obferve  her  in  the  leafl,  eat  all 
the  tartkts  they  brought  her,  I  was  going  to  leave 
the  ball,  when  Theodore  came  up  to  me  in  great  con- 
cern, to  tell  me  "  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
*'  to  break  a  looking-glafs,  as  he  was  playing 
"  by  himfclf  in  an  adjoining  room  ;  and  intreated 
"  me  to  go  and  tell  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  that 
"  no  ojie  (hould  be  accufed  wrongfully." 

You  will  guefs  the  pleafure  this  delicacy  and 
candour  gave  me.  I  embraced  Theodore,  and  ac- 
quainted the  miftrefs  of  the  accident.  I  then  took 
him  and  his  filter,  and  we  came  away.  Adelaide 
was  filent  and  melancholy.  I  aflced  her  the  reafon 
of  it.  She  told  me  flie  had  a  pain  in  her  head.  It 
is  becaufe  you  have  furfeited  yourfelf.  —  Me, 
Mamma  ?  Yes ;  you  have  eat  ten  tartlets,  fix  bif- 
cuits,  and  taken  two  glafles  of  ice  cream,  there- 
fore it  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  you  Ihould  be  fick. 

1  did  not  think  I  had  eat  (o  much nor 

that  you  had  been  fo  narrov/ly  obferving  !  This  will 
teach  you  two  things  :  Firft,  that  temperance  is  a 
virtue  as  ufeful  as  it  is  eftimable  j  and  fecondly,  that 
nothing  can  prevent  my  attention  to  you,  and  that, 
when  I  feem  not  to  regard  you,  I  fee  every  thing 
you  do.  Befides,  Adelaide^  when  one  is  generous, 
you  ihould  never  abufe  the  confidence  repofed  in 

you  .  .  . 
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you  . . .  Oh  !  Mamma,  I  fee  my  fault,  and  will 
take  care  to  mend. —  I  hope  fo  ;  but,  my  dear  child, 
was  it  neceffary  you  fhould  learn  by  fo  fad  an  ex- 
perience what  you  might  have  been  perfedly  con- 
vinced of,  had  you  paid  a  proper  regard  to  what  I 
told  you  ?  . .  .  Oh,  Mamma,  I  believe  every  thing 
you  fay  to  me  .  .  .  Why  then  did  you  not  prove  it 
on  this  occafion  ?  For  inftance,  putting  the  tartlets 
out  of  the  queftion,  your  drefs  at  the  ball ;  I  fhould 
have  advifed  you  to  one  much  plainer.  My  little 
Comedy  of  the  Dove  I  thought  had  given  you  an 
averfion  for  a  drefs  fo  ornamented.  And  yet,  when 
you  faw  at  Mademoifelle  Hubert's  a  robe  trimmed 
with  flowers,  you  defired  to  have  fuch  a  one.  You 
fee  the  fuccefs  it  procured  you,  and  alfo  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  rouge  which  you  put  on  ... , 
Oh,  it  is  enough  !  I  will  never  again  have  a  robe 
trimmed  with  /flowers,  nor  ever  will  put  on  any 
more  rouge  . .  .  Do  not  go  to  extremes  in  any 
thing.  It  is  right  to  follow  the  fafhion,  but  al- 
ways with  moderation.  I  wifli  you  to  have  a  pro- 
per tafte,  to  prefer  in  general  a  modeft  fimplicity, 
with  elegance  and  convenience,  to  a  fhining  drefs 
overloaded  with  ornaments.  As  I  finifhed  thefe 
words,  the  coach  flopped.  Poor  Adelaide^  fcarce 
able  to  fupport  herfelf,  got  out  with  great  difficulty, 
and,  as  foon  as  fhe  got  to  her  chamber,  £he  was  ill, 
and  vomited  very  much  ;  and  had  not  even  the  con- 
folation  of  finding  any  of  thofe  who  furrounded  her 
pitied  her  ;  on  the  contrary,  Ihe  heard  every  body 
iiaying  they  were  furprifed  at  her  intemperance,  and 
teflifted  a  great  diflike  for  the  kind  of  illnefs  fhe 
fufFered.  And,  in  fhort,  the  word  furfeited  was 
pronounced  with  great  contempt  by  every  body  but 
me,  who  was  filent,  and  who  carefully  watched  over 

Jddaide 
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Jddalde  with  pity  and  concern.  She  was  very 
grateful  to  me  for  this  kindnefs,  and  ftiewed  a  true 
repentance  for  her  fault,  declaring  fhe  would  never 
have  a  furfeit  again  of  her  own  caufing. 

All  thefe  things  have  made  me  fejifible  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  method  of  education.  It  is  certain 
that  the  heft  child  in  the  world  would  not  have  been 
able  to  fupport  herfelf  under  a  trial  fo  new.  For 
example,  you  have  feen  Adelaide  in  a  room  filled 
with  fweetmeats  and  fugar-plums,  and,  thinking 
herfelf  alone,  (he  has  not  attempted  to^touch  them, 
becaufe  fhe  has  given  her  promifc  not  to  eat  any. 
You  alfo  know  it  was  neceflary  to  punifh  her  and 
put  her  to  trials,  in  order  to  bring  her  to  this  de- 
gree of  probity  at  which  fhe  is  arrived.  But,  as 
hitherto  fhe  was  only  temperate  through  obedience 
and  a  principle  of  honour,  fo,  as  foon  as  fhe  was 
left  to  herfelf,^  fhe  forgot  all  the  praifes  fhe  had  heard 
of  this  quality,  and  fhe  eat  to  excefs.  If  one  (hould 
forget  converfations  on  thefe  fubjedls,  one  always 
remembers  fa6ls,  efpecially  when  they  are  accom- 
panied by  fuch  difagreeable  circumflances.  It  is 
therefore  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  inflru^l  children 
on  all  thefe  points,  not  only  by  lefTons,  but  by  ex- 
perience. 1  do  not  mean  to  exclude  reafoning,  but 
I  repeat  that  they  will  learn  more  by  experiments. 
To  return  to  Adelaide^  fhe  had  ftill  a  pain  in  her 
head  this  morning,  and  found  herfelf  much  fatigued. 
Madame  d'Ojialis  has  preached  a  good  deal  to  her, 
at  laft  fhe  added  :  You  fee  I  have  a  frefh  colour 
and  have  very  good  teeth.  Madame  de  Germsuil 
does  not  appear  handfome  to  you,  becaufe  fhe  has 
not  thefe  advantages ;  and  yet  fhe  is  younger  than 

I  am  by  two  years But  fhe  never  had  your 

complexion  or  your  teeth  ! . . .  Pardon  mc  j    when 

fhe 
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file  v/as  married,  fhe  had  a  beautiful  ccmplexion  ; 
but  fhe  was  a  glutton,  ihe  eat  numbers  of  tartlets, 
aiid  often  had  indigeftions,  and  now  you  fee  what  a 
pimpled  face  fhe  has.  Adelaide  af)peared  much 
llruclc  with  this  difcourfe,  and  after  two  days  living 
on  plain  diet,  fhe  will  be  able  to  make  ftill  better 
reflections  than  fhe  has  yet  done  on  the  rubjett. 
Adieu,  Madam  !  You  fee  how  punctually  I  obey 
you  J  it  is  neceflary  I  fhould  depend  on  your  friend- 
fhip,  as  well  as  your  partiality  to  Adelaide^  when  I 
venture  to  t:dk;  to  you  fo  much  about  her. 


I 
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<!^he  Brronefs  to  Madame  d'OJialis. 


Can  eafily  conceive,  my  dear  child,  that  you 
are  vexed  at  being  obliged  to  flay  two  days  longer  at 
Verfailles,  only  on  difagreeable  affairs.  But  your 
hufband  is  abfent,  and  you  muft  take  care  of  his 
intereft.  Befides,  do  you  remember  the  excellent 
advice  of  Madame  de  Larnbtrt  f 

*'  Whilfl  you  are  young,  form  your  chara6ter, 
eflablifh  your  reputation,  fcttla  your  affairs : 
when  you  are  older,  you  will  find  more  difficulty 
in  doing  it.  In  youth,  every  thing  aflifts  you, 
every  thing  ofFers  itfelf  to  you.  Young  people 
rule  without  knowing  it.  At  a  more  advanced 
age,  you  meet  with  no  help.  You  are  no  longer 
poffefled  of  that  feducing  charm  which  difr'ufes 
itfelf  over  every  thing.  You  have  nothing  left 
you  but  refledtion  and  truth  which  do  not  often 
govern  mankiad,'* 

I  fpcnt 
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I  fpcnt  a  delightful  evening  laft  night  with  Ma- 
dame de  Limours.  The  Amb-iifador  from  ■ —  whom 
1  do  not  know,  is  arrived  there,  and,  almolt  as  foon 
as  he  came  in,  aiked  if  you  was  returned  from  Ver- 
failics.  You  became  the  fubjecl  of  general  conver- 
fation :  every  one  praifed  your  condudl,  your  ta- 
lents, your  perfon,  your  mildnefs,  and  that  natural 
and  lively  cl\earfu!nefs,  which  fo  well  becomes 
you,  and  makes  you  fo  amiable.  Oh  !  how  plea- 
iing  to  the  heart,  and  hov/  flattering  to  one's  vani- 
ty, is  it  to  hear  it  faid  it  is  to  you  £he  owes  thefe 
principles,  thofe  virtues,  and  this  chara6ier.  One 
is  not  obliged  to  conceal  this  kind  of  pride  ;  on  the 
contrary,  one  may  avow  it,  and  even  boaft  of  it 
openly,  and  prove  that  one  is  fufceptible  to  it.  Of 
all  the  compliments  paid  you,  none  have  flattered 
me  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  AmbafladorT  . .  becaufe 
he  did  not  know  me,  and  was  infenfible  of  the  in- 
tereft  I  took  in  the  converfation. 

Yes,  my  dear  child  !  I  with  great  pleafure  fee 
the  time  arriving,  when  we  ihall  return  to  Lsn- 
guedoc.  What  can  I  regret  at  Paris,  fince  this 
time  I  take  you  with  mei'  1  think,  that  we  fhall 

not  go  directly  to  B ,  our  intention  is  to  pafs 

a  month  in  Bretagne.  I  will  tell  you  the  rea- 
fon ;  it  is  a  long  Hiftory,  and  will  furely  intereft 
you.  Adieu  J  my  dear  child.  I  expert  you  on 
Saturday. 


LET- 
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Madame  de  Valey  to  Monj.  de  Creny, 


OU  defire  me  to  explain  myfelf.  You  fee 
plainly  I  am  dijconiented.  In  vain  you  feek  to  find  out 
the  reafon.  Since  you  are  neither  delicate  nor  pe- 
netrating enough  to  divine  it,  I  am  going  to  tell  it 
you.  You  love  me,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it :  but  it 
is  in  a  manner  I  do  not  approve.  Incapable  of 
feigning,  detefting  art  and  conftraint,  I  have  nei- 
ther been  able  to  difguife  nor  conceal  the  fenti- 
ments  I  had  for  you.  Nobody  is  ignorant  of  it. 
You  ought  at  leaft  to  juftify  by  your  conduilthe 
preference  you  have  obtained  from  me,  but  you 
take  a  diredlly  contrary  method.  When  we  are 
alone,  you  fpeak  to  me  of  your  paflion,  of  the  ex- 
cefs  of  your  love,  which  forms  a  converfation  with 
little  variety,  and  which  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month might  weary  the  mofl  conftant  woman. 
Sure  of  pofl'efling  )^our  heart,  all  thefe  protcftations 
are  ufelefs  ;  the  repetition  tires  one  j  the  very  idea 
maJces  one  melancholy.  When  you  talk  of  your 
happincfs,  it  is  with  fo  ferious  a  tone,  that  really 
by  your  appearance  and  manner  of  fpeaking  one 
would  think  you  was  in  defpair.  For  Heaven's 
fake,  let  me  have  a  little  variety,  for  I  cannot  bear 
this  any  longer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
are  in  company  together,  you  purfue  other  methods 
which  are  ftill  more  infupportable  to  me.  You 
fcarcejy  feem  to  look  at  me ;  then  every  thing  em- 
ploys you,  every  thing  pleafes  you,   except    me. 

In 
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In  your  general  converfations,  love,  according  to 
your  opinion,  is  only  imagination  and  folly.  You 
fpeak  of  it  with  a  degree  of  raillery,  which  would 
make  one  fuppofe,  you  did  not  believe  there  was 
fuch  a  fentiment  ;  and  you  call  this  ridiculous  af- 
fedlation,  prudence,  and  difcretion  :  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  bear  it.  It  is  known  that  I  love  you  ;  and 
people  would  be  perfuaded  from  your  difcourfe,  that 
I  have  only  yielded  to  an  imaginary  paflion  ;  fo  you 
deprive  me  of  the  only  excuCe  I  could  make,  that  of 
a  mutual  and  ardent  attachment.  I  declare  to  you, 
I  cannot  fupport  this  opinion.  Aly  heart,  and  my 
pride,  are  both  equally  wounded.  I  would  have 
every  body  fee,  that  you  love  me  and  prefer  me  to 
all  others  :  at  the  fame  time  I  forbid  you  ever  fhew- 
ing  the  fmalleft  degree  of  freedom  with  me,  or  any 
of  thofe  little  attentions,  which  belong  only  to  gal- 
lantry, and  which  I  difdain  being  the  obje61:  of. 
To  be  attentive,  with  referve  and  refpecl  is  to  be 
your  part  in  public.  When  we  are  alone,  you  may- 
be trifling,  inconfiderate,  and  if  you  pleafe,  a  little 
more  chearful  ;  it  will  not  alarm  me,  and  I  (hall 
like  it  much  better.  Adieu.  I  have  told  you  my 
fentiments,  and  difpofition  :  after  this,  you  fee,  you 
muft  follow  my  advice  exaclly,  if  you  mean  to  pre- 
ferve  me  yours. 


LETTER     LXIII. 

Madame  d'Almane^  to  Madame  de  Valmont, 


I 


T  is  true.  Madam,  that  we  are  determined  to 
go  into  Bretagne  before  we  return  to  Langaedoc  : 
and  what  has  determined  us,  is  the  defire  of  feeing 

Vol.  I.  O  two 
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two  perfons  as  extraordinary  as  they  are  intereft- 
ing  ;  they  are  Monf.  and  Madame  Lagaraye.  This 
is  their  hiftory  :  Monf.  le  Marquis  de  Lagaraye^ 
was  thought  to  be  the  happieft  man  in  Bretagne  j 
beloved  by  an  amiable  wife ;  confidered  in  the  pro- 
vince where  he  lived  as  a  man  of  the  greateft  perfonal 
merit.  His  birth,  and  his  fortune,  colleded  together 
all  the  refpectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  they  acled  Plays,  gave  balls,  and  every  day 
brought  with  it  a  new  entertainment.  Madame  de- 
Lagaraye  partook  of  the  fame  amufements  with  her 
hufband.  When  in  the  midft  of  gaiety,  at  one  of 
their  entertainments,  the  fudden  and  extraordinary 
death  of  their  only  daughter  produced  in  their  minds 
as  fudden  a  change,  as  it  was  unexpected.  A  dif- 
like  to  compary,  a  detachment  from  the  trifling  a- 
mufements  they  had  been  ufed  to,  made  them  turn 
their  thoughts  to  the  fublime  principles  of  religion  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  gave  rife  to  a  defign,  whicli  was 
never  before  thought  of.  Monf  Lagaraye  commu- 
nicated his  intentions  to  his  wife,  and  nothing  pre- 
vented their  putting  them  into  execution.  They 
went  to  Montpellier,  and  ftaid  there  two  years,  em- 
ploying themfelves  in  every  thing  relating  to  phyfic 
and  furgery.  They  went  through  feveral  courfes 
of  Chymiftry,  Anatomy,  &c.  learning  to  bleed  and 
drefs  wounds,  and  uniting  to  this  fludy  all  the  appli- 
"  cation  neceflary  to  effect  their  purpofe,  which  their 
charitable  motives  and  enthufiafm  led  tliem  to  ;  and 
they  both  made  an  aftonifliing  progrefs  in  the  profef- 
fion.  During  this  time,  they  had  given  orders  for 
their  Caftle  at  Lagaraye  to  be  transformed  into  an 
Hofpital,  containing  two  wings,  one  for  men  and 
the  other  for  women.  And  this  beautiful  fituatioh, 
which  once  was  the  habitation  of  joy,,  plcafures,  and 
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magnificence,  is  now  become  a  Temple  facred  to 
iReligion  and  Humanity.  As  foon  as  Monf.  and 
Madame  de  Lagaraye  left  Montpelier, .  and  arrived 
at  their  own  Caftle,  Monf.  de  Lagaraye  being  then 
•forty-five  years  of  age,  put  him/elf  at  the  head  of  the 
iiofpital  for  men,- and  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to 
•the  fervice  of  ihofe  poor,  to  whom  this  houfs  is  dedi- 
cated. Madame  de  Lagaraye^  ten  years  younger 
than  her  hufband,  impofes  on  herfelf  the  fame  duties 
in  the  part  of  the  houfe  belonging  to  women.  Still 
young  and  beautiful,  fhe  leaves  with  delight  the  gay 
'  apparel-'of  vanity,  and  takes  the  humble  and  modeft 
veiture  of  a  nun,  whofebufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  fick.  This  eftablifhment,  this  example  of  every 
virtue,  beyond  What  has  ever  been  feen  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, is  flill  fubfifi:ing,  and  has  fubfifted  for  thefe 
ten  years.  This,  Madame,  is  what  we  are  going  to 
fee.  /Adelaide  and  Theodore  will  take  their  firlf  Com- 
munion in  fix  months  ;  and  I  cannot  better  prepare 
them  for  it,  than  in  letting  them  take  a  journey  to 
Lagaraye.  It  is  fo  charming  to  behold  Virtue  in  its 
true  light !  the  refpe6l  paid  to  it  is  the  fir  ft  ftep  to- 
wards acquiring  it.,  Madame  d'Oftalis  goes  with  us 
to  Bretagne,  and  returns  with  us  to  Languedoc,  for 
three  months,  therefore  I  fhall  only  leave  Madame 
de  Limours  behind  me  to  regret. 

You  alk  me  for  fome  account  of  the  amiable  child, 
who  is  one  day  to  be  my  daughter  in  law,  if  her  heart 
does  ^t  make  any  objection  to  it.  She  is  indeed 
charming  both  in  perfon  and  mind.  Theodore  finds 
her  very  gentle  and  very  beautiful,  and  Adelaide  loves 
her  palfionately ;  Conftantia  has  not  the  genius  of 
Adelaide,  but  fhe  is  fenfible,  prudent,  mild,  and 
obliging.  Madame  de  Limours  has  brought  her  up 
very  well,  and  has  given  her  excellent  principles. 
O  2  This 
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This  child,  notwithftanding,  has  an  extreme  fenii- 
bility,  and  a  drfpofition  to  melancholy,  which  by  its 
efFedls,  if  not  guarded  againft,  may  make  her  very 
unhappy.  Adieu,  Madam.  We  go  to-morrow  to 
Languedoc,  where  we  ihall  ftay  three  v/eeks  ;  we 
fliail  then  return  for  fome  days  to  Paris  ;  therefore  in 
about  fix  weeks  I  hope  for  the  liappinefs  of  feeing 
you  again  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf  you  have  no  doubt 
of  the  impatience,  with  which  I  wait  for  the  moment, 
which  is  again  to  unite  us. 


End  of  the  Firft  Volume. 
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